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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


(ENGLAND) 
SECOND ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA (11th Edition) is being completed as the names are received 
from day to day, and the earlier sets will be despatched in the order of priority 
as indicated by the post-mark. 


AN OFFER MADE AS A TEST 
’ VHE new Encyclopedia Britannica (Eleventh Edition) consists of 28 volumes 


and index, comprising 27,000 pages, and the printing and binding of so 

large a work at one time will be without precedent in publishing. The 
work will be issued in two essentially different formats (on India and on ordinary 
book-paper), and in six kinds of binding. Its issue presents troublesome manu- 
facturing complications, in view of the large orders that must be given in advance, 
and there are no precedents to indicate what proportion of the total production 
should be in each form. 

Furthermore, the use of India paper for the Encyclopedia Britannica (Eleventh 
Edition) is an innovation—it marks a radical departure—and no sure basis upon 
which to conclude contracts for manufacturing in tens of thousands of sets could 
be reached except by making a test of the public taste, whether for the: 


(7) India paper impression — 28 vols. and index —in cloth, full flexible morocco 


or full flexible sheepskin, each volume to be three-quarters of an inch thick; 
or for the 


(2) Ordinary paper impression— 28 vols. and index —in cloth, half morocco or 
full morocco, each volume to be 234 inches thick. 


Total subscriptions of each kind are daily reported to London by cable, and 
instructions will be cabled to New York to close the first list as soon as the per- 
centages are definite enough to show how further manufacturing should be ap- 
portioned. Prices will then be advanced. 

For reasons which are obvious, the publishers have not committed themselves 
to large orders in respect of the two kinds of paper and six styles of binding —i.e., 
a comparatively small number of sets are on the press and in the binders’ hands 
for delivery soon after the New Year. 

In the contents and printed text of the two impressions (India paper and ordinary 
paper) there is no difference whatsoever; but by printing and binding some of the sets 
in accordance with an entirely new idea, while other sets are in the usual form, a sur- 
prising contrast has been effected: 

The volumes on India paper are about # inch thick. 

The volumes on ordinary paper are 2} inches thick. 

One set weighs 80 pounds. 

The other weighs 203 pounds. 

One set occupies a little more than two feet of shelf space. 


The other occupies over six feet. 
Yet both are printed from the same type, both are in 28 volumes and index, both 


contain the same 27,000 pages, 40,000 articles, 7,000 illustrations, 450 full-page 
plates, and 417 maps. 
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THE PUBLIC TO DECIDE 


The public are left free to choose between 
volumes on India paper in flexible bindings, 
and volumes on ordinary paper in customary 
bindings. Neither the use of India paper nor of 
flexible bindings has ever before been applied to 
the production of a work of reference in even 
one volume approaching such a size, and the 
combined employment of both in a work of 28 
volumes and index, and likely to be distributed 
to the extent of many thousands of sets, is an 





THE NEW | 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
(11th Edition) 


HE new edition (now on the Press) has 

been written on the same lines of com- 
prehensiveness and unquestioned authority 
which have given the Encyclopedia Britannica 
a world-wide reputation since the issue of the 
First Edition in 1768-71. It constitutes an en- 
tirely new survey of universal knowledge to 
1910. No completely new edition has ap- 
peared since the Ninth (1875-1889). It con- 
sists of 28 volumes and index, comprising 
40,000 articles, 7,000 text illustrations, 450 
full-page plates, and 417 maps. The entire 
contents of the work have been under edi- 
torial control before a single page was sent to 
the printer, so that all the volumes are of even 
date, all are being printed at one time, and all 
will be delivered to subscribers at virtually the 
same time. The number of contributors is 
more than 1,500, including scholars, specialist 
authorities, and practical experts in all civil- 
ised countries; £230,000 ($1,150,000) has 
been paid (to contributors and editors, as well 
as for plates, maps, illustrations, type-setting 
and corrections, office expenses, etc.) before 
a copy is offered for sale. The new work 
combines comprehensiveness with brevity; 
many thousands of short articles having been 
introduced for the first time. For quick refer- 
ence, the Encyclopedia Britannica (Eleventh 
Edition) is the most useful work ever pub- 
lished. Among the new features are diction- 
ary definitions (dealing with technical or 
scientific words), biographies of living celeb- 
rities in all countries, a complete history, 
under alphabetical headings, of classical an- 
tiquity, bibliographies of all important sub- 
jects, exhaustive accounts of all new countries, 
the first connected history of modern Europe, 
detailed and authoritative articles on industries 
and all practical subjects, and the latest re- 
sults of archeological research, of explora- 
tion, and scientific discovery. The new work 
contains more than twice as much information 
as the Ninth Edition, in little more than the 
same space, and, in the opinion of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, it is the most compre- 
hensive and most authoritative repository of 
knowledge in existence. 














experiment whose advantages may not at first 
appeal to all book-buyers. 

Notwithstanding the manifest superiority of 
the sets in the new India paper form—their 
smaller bulk and reduced weight—the publishers 
do not wish to force the improvement upon sub- 
scribers, but have determined also to issue sets 
in the usual style. Customs change slowly, and 
it is impossible to foresee how readily the public 
will take to the new idea. 


MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS 
N ORE than 450,000 sets of the last com- 


pletely new edition of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica (including imperfect reprints sold in 
the United States and Canada) are now out of 
date, and will be superseded and displaced by 
the new Eleventh Edition (which is copyrighted 
in the United States, and cannot be reprinted or 
reproduced in whole or in part). 


The offer of the work is world-wide, and it is 
expected, considering the extraordinary sale of 
the Encyclopadia Britannica in the past, that 
from 25,000 to 50,000 applications will be re- 
ceived by the Cambridge University Press within 
the next few months. In the case of previous 
editions, libraries, Government offices, schools, 
colleges, universities, clubs, learned societies, and 
various other institutions, as well as the numer- 
ous class of educated persons (now larger than 
ever) have always subscribed for the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as soon as a fresh edition was 
ready. 


(1) THE PRINTING PROBLEM 


Should the number of early applications be no 
more than 25,000, it will mean the printing, in a 
very short time, of 725,000 large quarto vol- 
umes, each containing an average of 960 pages, 
or more volumes than are contained in any library 
in the United States, except the Library of Con- 
gress, and one other. 


Each page of the work measures 12 by 9 
inches, and the quantity of ordinary paper that 
would be required to print these 25,000 sets will 
be 2,192 tons, as much as would be required to 
print 4,000,000 novels such as are usually sold 
at $1.50. 


(2) THE PAPER PROBLEM 


The employment of India paper introduces 
another entirely novel factor into the manufac- 
ture of this work. India paper has been used 
hitherto chiefly for expensive Bibles, and since 
the demands of the book trade have been com- 
paratively slight, can be produced only in small 
quantities. It is made by but two mills in Eng- 
land, and in the United States by none. Each 
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set on India paper would require 60 lbs., and if 
75 per cent. of the first 25,000 applications call 
for volumes in this useful and attractive form, 
there will be required such a quantity of it as can- 
not be produced by the English mills in less than 
a year. It will, therefore, be necessary to de- 
pend for further supplies of India paper that 
will be immediately required, on the mills in 
France, Germany, Sweden, and Italy, and in 
this event it will probably be necessary to place 
many subscribers on a waiting list. 


(3) THE BINDING PROBLEM 


Finally, the problem of forming an estimate 
as to the number of copies to be bound in the 
various styles (three for India and three for or- 
dinary paper) assumes a serious aspect in con- 
nection with a work of 28 volumes and Index. 
One set on India paper, whether bound in full 
flexible sheepskin (deep sea green) or in full 
flexible morocco (selected Cape goatskin, dark 
red), would call for the use of 15 skins. In the 
past, most buyers have chosen leather bindings. 
A thousand orders for leather-bound sets would 
be a comparatively simple matter, but if three 
out of four of the first 25,000 applicants prefe1 
leather bindings, the number of skins that would 
be required will be 281,250. In the not impossi- 
ble event of having to effect a world-wide dis- 
tribution calling for the manufacture of 100,000 
sets within a short time, the problem of obtaining 
sufficient leather would be a very serious one. 
To leave an item of this kind to the last moment, 
and to enter the market with demands for im- 
mediate deliveries, would have but one result 
the skins could not be had at once, and, even 
when they were to be obtained, a rise in price of 
50 per cent., or perhaps more, would have to be 
no circumstances could so large a 








met. Under 

quantity be obtained, except by making hard 
fast contracts for monthly deliveries. Mean 

while, thousands of subscribers would have to be 


content to receive their volumes after long delay 
delivered, it might be, a volume or two at a time 
(as in the case of the Ninth Edition), according 
to the capacity of the binders. 


A LARGE CONCESSION 
ALLOWED TO IMMEDIATE 
APPLICANTS 
WHO, BY SUBSCRIBING IN ADVANCE, 
WILL ASSIST THE PUBLISHERS TO 
ESTABLISH THE PEKCENTAGES 





N view of the many unusual circumstances 

affecting the issue of the new edition, it has 
been decided to institute a practical test—to in- 
vite subscriptions in advance, but without any 
payment until after delivery. In order to ascer 
tain from these advance subscriptions such per- 
centages as will determine the demand for the 





The Old Format (960 pages, 2%{ inches thick) 
and the New (960 pages, 3; inch thick). 


This reduced photograph shows the difference in thick- 
ness between a volume of the new (11th) edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica printed, as in previous editions, 
on ordinary paper (weight 118 1bs. to the ream) and the 
same volume printed on India paper (35 lbs. to the ream). 
Each volume was printed from the same type and em- 
braces the same contents. The India volume, in the opinion 
of those who have seen it, loses nothing in legibility and 
strength. It is bound in flexible leather covers, which 
may be doubled back against each other while the book is 
held comfortably in one hand. 





two kinds of paper and six styles of binding, and 
to use this as a basis for making manufacturing 
large scale, a very substantial 
offered to those who at 


contracts on a 
concession in price is 
once make a choice. 

The 
format and the old are 
by the publishers from day to day, while they are 
waiting to hear from the public, but are of real 
interest to all readers and book-buyers in view 
of the part that India paper may sooner or later 
play in adding to the popularity and utility of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and, it may be, of 
all other large works to be published hereafter. 


the contest between the new 
not only being watched 


results of 








TEMPORARY PRICES AND TERMS 


upon which Advance Subscriptions are now being ac- 
cepted (at a substantial concession in the price) for the 


NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 11th Edition) | 


published by the 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE englanq) 


The New (11th) Edition of this Celebrated Work is a Fresh and Original Survey of 


Human Thought, Learning, and Achievement to the Year 1910. 
being printed, and the first copies will soon be ready for delivery, 


and Index, will be in two forms:— 


A Small Edition is now 
The work, in 28 volumes 


(1) On INDIA PAPER (very thin and light) in Three Styles of Binding: 
CLOTH, FULL FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, 
the volumes to be only ? INCH THICK (about 960 pages). 

(2) On ordinary book-paper in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, HALF 
MOROCCO, and FULL MOROCCO, the volumes to be 2} inches thick 


(about 960 pages). 





$4.00 a volume for Ordinary paper, bound in Cloth 

This is little more than half the price (30s. 
or $7.50 a volume) at which the Ninth Edition 
was sold when first issued, although the number 
of pages in each volume is larger by 100, the 
number of articles in the whole work by 23,000, 
the number of contributors by 400, and the body 
of information by at least 100 per cent. 

The slight additional cost (25 cents) for the 
India paper volumes is not in proportion to ac- 
tual market valuations, as it is well known that 
books printed on India paper are always issued 
at high prices. 

To be increased to $7.50 a volume 

When, in the opinion of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, the purpose of the present offer 
(see preceding pages) has been achieved, the 
price will be increased, and the work will ulti- 
mately be sold at the regular price of 30s. or 
$7.50 a volume (cloth). 


Payment after Delivery 
No money need accompany advance subscrip- 
payment fall due until the 


tions, nor will any 


volumes have been delivered. 


Terms of Payment 
After delivery, the cash price (at the special 
rate of $4.00 a volume for ordinary paper, and 
$4.25 a volume for India paper) may be paid in 
full, or at a slight increase may be divided into 
4, 8, or 12 monthly payments. Payment will also 
be accepted in monthly instalments of $5.00. 


Number of Early Sets Available 

Before proceeding with the manufacture of a 
large number of copies, the publishers wish to 
ascertain approximately the relative demand for 
the work in its two forms and six styles of bind- 
ing (see three previous pages), and until this 
information has been secured only a small num- 
ber of sets will be printed and bound. The first 
subscription list will, it is expected, account for 
all the sets already in process of manufacture. 
Subscribers whose applications are entered on 
this list will be placed on a basis of preferential 
treatment, that is, will receive the large conces- 
sion in price above explained. 

Those who prefer the India paper impression are 
particularly urged.not to delay their applications, 
as the preparation of the sets in this form is a slow 


process. 





Nore.—The new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is offered direct to the public and no b 


ook-agents 


or canvassers are employed. 


APPLICATION FOR THE PROSPECTUS 


Full particulars of prices (in advance of publication), of deferred payments, bookcases and bindings, 


together with a prospectus containing an account of the work, with specimen pages, order form, &c., 


free upon application. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (Encyclopedia Britannica Department), 


Please send me the prospectus of the new ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA (lIth Edition). 


Name 
Profession or Business ( with address ) 


Residence 


Notse.—Those who possess copies of previous editions of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (now out of date) are re~ 


35 Wesr 32p Srreer, New York. 


quested to advise us of the fact, and, if they wish to purchase the new edition, will be informed how they can dispose of 


their old editions at a fair valuation. 











AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Victor-Victrola 
Three new styles 











Victor-Victrola X, $75 


Mahogany or oak 





Victor-Victrola X!, $100 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor. Victrola XIV, $150 The first and only 


Mabogany or oak with racks forreeords «= IFW Str Ment of its kind 

No other musical instrument 
possesses the clear, beautiful, 
mellow tone-quality of the 
Victor-Victrola. 

When the Victor-Victrola was 
introduced four years ago, it 
created a sensation in the musi- 
cal world and set a new standard 
for tone quality. 

And that tone quality is still 
supreme today. 





Look for the 
Victor dog 
on the lid of 


every Victor-Victrola\ _ a 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


‘*The Magazine That. Entertains’’ 


JANUARY, NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ELEVEN 











A new serial will begin in AINSLEE’S for January, a story 
of much action, of quick transitions of scenes and emotion, and 
great dramatic power. 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


are the authors of “The Panther’s Cub,’ and in this they have 
written what is perhaps their strongest tale. 


MABEL HERBERT URNER and 
FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 


have collaborated in a story which you will find in the January 
number. You have, of course, read their novels “The Journal of 
a Neglected Wife,’’ and “The Other Woman.”’ 


The complete novel is the work of 


BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 


It is a love and adventure story, full of incident and action, 
a drama of strong characters. 


Margaretta Tuttle, the author of “The Greatest of These,’’ will 
begin a series of stories in which a fascinating woman is the 
central figure. She encounters the sort of difficulties that come 
to such a woman in real life. 

Among the other contributors will be H. B. Marriott 
Watson, Mollie Elliot Seawell, Elliott Flower, who begins a series 
of Western stories, May Isabel Fisk, Samuel Gordon, Fannie 
Heaslip Lea, Jane W. Guthrie and Owen Oliver. 


H. Addington Bruce’s series of articles on “Adventurings im 
the Psychical’ will be continued. 





15 Cents per Copy. Subscription, $1.80 per Year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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LEARN TO WRITE 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
y mail with this school you 
— positively increase your 
ning power. Ad sh ae re- 
ecive from $25. to $100 a week. Send 

ur beautiful prospectus; it tells you how Free 


PAGE: DAVIS SCHOOL, 1210 Page B ldg., Chicago 
















LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 












A h salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
— the beginner better engraving than he can gain in yea f rigid appren- 
We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. S our catalog 


1 - Engraving School, 10 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chieago, th. 
oO CAN WKITE A suUKT SiOKY, Beginners 
learn thoreughly under our perfect method; many sell 
their stories before comple ting the course. We help those 
who want to sell their stories. rite for particulars, 
Sehool of ‘of Short-Story Writing, 0, Page Building, 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, 
by mail how to draw for 
magazines and newspapers. 

Send for Catalog. 


ea 











Learn to draw. We vil will! teach you, 


Lustration,* 
Page Bidg. 


Chicago, Tl. 














ctre or 
Earn $25 to © S250 Weekly 


Our 
ough a ‘sompechensions It ae you in # short time to }- 
of & good paying position on the stage or speak . Learn 
the most fi and bes 
the world. Illustrated peesee Dramatic Art, free. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELC il 











and work if you learn one of these skilled 
trades— Electrical Work, Jiumiine, Brick. 
laying, Mechanica in by our eas 
methods. Practical “inst: uc tion and actual wor 
take place of books. We help graduates to ‘07 
tions. Easy payments. Low living expenses. 
now exclusively aa = $100,000 building. write 
me for — cotoeere L. L. Cooke, Director, 
ATION ‘AL TRADE — Ls 
88 linote Street © ina. Til. 


____ “Oldest and L t and Largest Institution of tne 
STU DY & Leading Law School in| 
Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Established 1892 
Prepares for the bar. Three Courses 
College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Method of instruction com- 
wee theory eae — Approved 
by the bench and bar. é 
Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
tules for admission to the bar of the several states. 
Chicago Correspondence School of La 
536 Reaper Bleck, Chicago 








If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse and earn 
$12 te $30 a week, we offer you advantages not 
given by any other school; the efdest school; lowest 
cost; heme study; five courses from which to choose; 








y startany time; expertenced instructors; 

d ma recognized by best doctors. 
NO MORE STUDENTS ENKOLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. 
Beginners, practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You 





are entitled to the best. ” Write today for booklet telling all about 
nursing, semt free. Chicago School of Nursing, 1200-46 Van Buren St, Chi 


WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling 


High Salaried Positions. 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work. Prac’ Individual Home In- 
otra Superior equipment. xpert inptructors. 
Eleven years’ successful teaching. Financial retarns guaran’ 


wen a arer Dertioulars FREE S5TiAt ® of tae etre od 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1899) 
==a A 36 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. mam 


What $100 Will Do For 

—It will buy One 
You in Texas Gold Bond foe 
$100; $50 Stock in new Company and One town lot 
in Aldine—near Houston, the greatest city in the 
Southwest. Pay cash oreasy payments. Send for 
particulars free. E. C. ROBERTSON, 501 Kiam 
Building, Houston, Texas. 


























“That Coupon 
Gave Me MY 
Start”’ 


‘*It’s only a little while ago that I was just 
where you are now. My work was unpleas- 
ant; my pay was small. I had my mother 
to take care of, and it was tough sledding 
trying to make ends meet. I hadn't had 
much schooling. I didn’t snow enough to 
fill any better job than the one I had. 

*‘One day I saw an advertisement of the 
American School. It told how other men got 
better positions and bigger salaries by taking 
their courses. I didn’t see how a correspondence 
course could benefit me, but as long as it didn’t 
cost anything to mark the coupon I thought it 
was worth investigating at least. I marked the 
coupon and sent it in on the next mail. 


“That was two years ago last April, and now I’m 
drawing more every week than I used to get ina 
month,’ 


If YOU want a better position, if YOU want to 
get into congenial work, if YOU want a salary that’s 
worth while— 








Sign the Coupon NOW 















American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Please send me your | Bulletin and advise me how I can qualify 
for the position marked “*X.” 











ADDRESS ___ 








OCCUPATION 





Ainsilee’s,12-10 
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By HAROLD MACGRATH Humor, Sentiment and Great Originality 
~ Author of “‘ The Man on the Box,”’ etc. The Annals of Ann 
By KATE TRIMBLE SHARBER 


A SPLENDID| 732s. 
and as delightful as it is novel. The idea of 

having a romantic little Southern girl tell a 

HAZARD series of love stories as they look to is en- 

tirely fresh. It is accomplished with perfect 


good taste and an incessant flow of humor. 
MacGrath’s Most Charming Book illustrated by Paul Meylan. $1.50 postpaid. 


“A emenee ih in pike ey = Wi, ‘By the Famous Mayor of Toledo 
‘essed! t version ° 
re pe wa r. MacGrath 1” never wellten THE GOLD BRICK 
more effectively."—New York World. By BRAND WHITLOCK 
“* Like The Goose Girl, A Splendid Hazard Each of the stories ia the collection is a 
has a faint suggestion of ‘the historic —enough capital tale of politics by a man who knows 
to create an enthusiasm that holds till the last all the ins and cute of the great game. By 
chapter. There is everything in it to make a Brand Whitleck, aadhes a g The | 3th Dis- 











fascinating tale.""—Nashridie Banner. tele,” “The H Asem "Her Infinite 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher and Howard Rie y, "The Tom TS Balance,”* etc. 
Chandler Christy. $1.50 postpaid. $1.50 roe 








A Splendid Story of India By 
FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


THE N ATIVE ” Half a Chance the Lady of the 


BORN | in” 
Rio 


ByI.A.R.WYLIE | BUCANEER 


The debonair young man who figures 

This romance is now the best-selling | in Mr. Isham's new romance is a sort of 
book in England, where it has justly modern Robin Hood, bent on relieving 
created a profound sensation, Its sources the rich of their ill-gotten gains and dis- 
of power are intrinsic—a large plan, tributing the booty among the common 
characters vividly alive, scenes finely people. The application of this novel 
dramatic, a setting romantic and pic- form of socialism to New York to-day 
turesque, a style assured and eloquent. involves him in hazardous adventures. 

Illustrated by John Newton Howitt Ilustrated by W. B. King. .$1.50 
and F. Graham Cootes. $1.50 postpaid. postpaid. 


TWO NEW RILEY BOOKS MY BROTHER'S KEEPER 

THE GIRLILOVED By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 

Like An Old Sweetheart, thi Author of “* The Day of Souls” 

ec An weetheart, ar t problem i 

mance in thyme, a song ‘tory =f love, re anne Spe AA 
thos and humor are exquisitely blended | si.cres in the great tide of i ation. In working 

in its aunees, and at the end there i: the | out this a group of typical American men and 

hohe am Ee sage oe that so de- women — involved in a drama of love and hate, 

oh our ae mapdion « - tense and engrossing. Illustrated by Arthur William 

warm hepee appeal ani nd the peculiar Grown. $1.20 petpase. 


c Bre fo cle by Howard Chandler A Romance Rare and Picturesque 
Cad Red Ene Lather 33.00semead | SON OF THE WIND 


By LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 
Aushor of ** The Coast of Chance ” and 
“The Other Side of the Door” 























SONGS OF HOME Miss Chamberlain's new story is easily ‘her most 


A collection full of cheery encouragement original, most distinctive production. Picturesquely 
and homely philosophy. Elaborately il- | set amid the pines and redwoods of higher California, 
lustrated with Hoosier pictures by Will | the story breathes balsamic fragrance, and opens 
Vawter. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 postpaid. | mountain vistas of lofty beauty. Illustrated by Herman 

ther, $2.00 postpaid. Pfeifer. $1.50 postpaid. 
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; “No, thank you, I want what J asked for. Good-bye.” 
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By MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


Author of “* The Circular Staircase,” “The, Man 


in Lower Ten,” **When a Man Marries," 
“Seven Days. 


The Window at 
The White Cat 


Mrs, Rinehart’s new ow is compounded 


after the socine which has made exclusively 
her own. Absorbing mystery, irre 

humor, incessant wit, quick action — 
adventure are all in it, to whet the appetite 
from the start and satisfy it only at the very end. 


Illustrated by A. I. Keller. $1.50 postpaid 






First Cousin to Selina Lue 


The Road to 
Providence 


By 
Maria Thompson Daviess 


Selina Leas was delightful, as thous- 
ands of readers bore happy oy 
Ney the creator of Selina Lue ha 

a character ers 
i Sentiment, piety, worldly alan 
humor, practicality and coquetry are 
about equally blended with the result 
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By GEORGE RAND OLEH CHESTER 
of * “The Early Bird,” 


Au y 


Young Wallingford 


In Wallingford, Mr. Chester has created a gonies. 
He is a genius of chicanery, to be ae but si 
genius, In his own held, W ford carries his 
native power to its utmost reach. any genius 
do more? He is a marvel of ingenuity, a wizai 
of ways. In a Yours "Wallingford we are 
mitted to behold the budding of t jus. _ 
trated by F. R. Gruger and iA. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 
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Author of ** Happy Hawkins” 
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By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 
Author of “* The Game and The Candle” 


The Flying Mercury 


The Flying Mercury commands a public of its 
qm er has thrilled at the Fe or the 
hought of the wim a will find his thrill re- 
~ and renewed hoever has loved, will de- 
light in this romance of the darin driver and the 
sweet, gentle, generous, brave ond ddaunteal girl 
hisat e of the moment, love in its latest setting. 


Illustrated by Edmund Frederick $1.50 postpaid 


Mr. Wason, who set the country 
laughing in Happy Hawkins, 
written a new comedy novel. It's as 
different as can be from his first book, 

teven more amusing. In fact, it's 
different from anything else. 

It is as airy and delightful as an idyl 

young love; as exciting as a big 
business fight can become; and all the 
time as funny as whimsical situations 
and the wittiest dialogue can make it. 


Illustrated by Paul Meylan 
$1.50 postpaid 
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A Gorgeous Gift 


LOVELY 
WOMAN 


There are am thirty beget drawings 
by the most r artists of the day repro- 
duced with Pei never excelled in the his- 
tory of American color printing. 

No pains have been spared to find the most 
representative and at the same time the most 
harmonious drawings possi 

rhage Eateaeeet fe spirit of the book, and 
what ‘Spint 3s, t legend on t title-page 
sets forth in a She's all my fancy 
painted her 's lovely, she’s divine. 

Appropriate brief poems accompany and 
illuminate the drawings. 


Size 1 1x12inches. Ina box. $2.50 postpaid 



















By the Author of 
The Girl from His Town 


First Love 
By MARIE VAN VORST 


By her very successful romance, ““ The 
Girl from His Town, " Marie Van Vorst 
established her eminence and won her 
public as a writer of love stories, This 
eminence she again reaches, this public 
she will not disappoint, with her new 
bock. Its interest is of the heart and its 
sure appeal to the heart. 

Charmingly illustrated by F. Graham 
Cootes. $1.50 postpaid 
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ARMOUR 4&4 COMPANY 

66 : r4.?? is the title of the Armour Calendar for 1911. With pencil, 

Vanity Fair crayon and brush, Penrhyn Stanlaws, C. Allan Gilbert, James 
Montgomery Flagg and Henry Hutt have delineated our American Girl at that most interest- 
ing moment when enraptured with her new Hat, her new Dress, her new Jewels and box of 
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These four illustrations have an exquisitely designed cover in colors by Walter Ufer, 
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attractiveness—it is admitted to be the acme of the printer’s art, and this we offer free to you. 








How to Get This Calendar 


Send in the metal cap or the certificate under 


the cap from ajar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, 
with 4 cents to pay postage 

We will send you the calendar by return mail. 
Or send 25 cents in stamps and we will send the 


calendur. 


We Make 


We know one jar will prove to you why foreign 
qi cooks consider extract of beef one Of the first requi- 
sites of good cooking. You will find that Armour’s 
Extract of Beef works a transformation in all meat 
dishes. It makes sauces and gravies appetizing—lets 
you utilize the left-overs—helps you economize, for 
cheaper meat cuts gain delicious flavor with the 
addition of Armour’s Extract of Beef. It will save 
you many a weary hour in soup making, for it pro- 
vides you with an ever-ready rich foundation. You 
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Art Proofs for Framing 


We have reproduced a limited number of 
these drawings on extra heavy paper, with all 
srinting left off. These make idkat studies for 
raming. We will send the one you select, pre- 
paid, for 25 cents—or the set, with a calendar, 
for $1.00. 


need use only one-fourth as much compared with 
other extracts, because it is four times stronger. 

“Popular Recipes” is the name of our newest Cook 
Book, giving many valuable recipes that will be an 
addition to any household. It isfree for the asking. 
Write today. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef is the most valuable 
culinary asset youcanhave. We offer this beautiful 
calendar as an inducement to you to prove it. 
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Author Of The Other Woman’ 


CHAPTER I. 


VERY evening, almost, Don- 
ald Rogers and his wife, 
Edith, sat in their plain little 
living room in their apart- 
ment in Harlem, and worked 

until ten or eleven o'clock. By that 

time they were both ready to go to bed. 

It was not very exciting. Edith darned 

stockings or sewed; Donald worked at 

his desk, writing letters—going over 
reports. Sometimes—very rarely— 
they went to the theatre. They had 
done the same thing for nearly eight 
and to Edith, at least, it seemed 

a very long time. 

On this particular night in March, 
they were at home as usual. Donald 
had composed himself at his desk, 
hunched over, his head resting upon 
his left hand, staring at the papers be- 
fore him. The only sound in the room 
was the ticking of the clock on the man- 
tel, and the clanking of the steam pipes. 
For a long time Donald stared, and 
wrote nothing. Suddenly he turned to 
his wife. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Edith,” he ex- 
claimed impatiently, “what’s the matter 
with those pipes?” 





years, 


Edith glanced at him, but did not 
move. She came back slowly from her 
land of dreams. 

“The janitor has probably just turned 
on the steam. It’s been off for the 
past week on account of the warm 
weather.” 

Donald rose, and went nervously over 
to the radiator under the window. 

“T can’t write with this infernal 
noise going on,” he grumbled, as he 
returned to his desk. “Will it be too 
cold for you :” 

“Oh, no. I’m used to it.” Mrs. Rog- 
ers’ tone was patient, resigned. 

Donald resumed his writing, and sat 
for a few moments in silence, but the 
tone of his wife’s remark had not been 
lost upon him. He turned toward her 
presently, with an anxious look, search- 
ing her face keenly. 

“What's the matter, Edith?” he in- 
quired kindly. ‘Don’t you feel well?” 

“Not particularly.” Mrs. Rogers’ 
voice was discouraging. 

“Anything wrong?” 

“No.” 

“You haven't seemed yourself for the 
past week. You don’t seem to take any 
interest in things.” 
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“What things?” inquired Edith, with 
sudden asperity. 

She took a sufficient interest in the 
things that seemed worth while to her, 
she well enough knew, but they were 
not those which made up her. present 
surroundings. 

Donald seemed hurt at her tone. He 
regarded her with an injured expres- 
sion. 

“Why,” he ventured hesitatingly, “all 
the things that make up our life—our 
home.” 

The suggestion was not happy. It 
was, indeed, those very things that 
Edith had been mentally reviewing in 
her inner consciousness throughout the 
evening, and her conclusions had not 
been in their favor. 

“The steam pipes, I suppose,” she 
returned scornfully, “and the price of 
eggs, and whether we are going to be 
able to pay our bills next month or not.” 

“Don’t be so unkind, Edith,” said 
her husband, with an expression of 
pain. Her remark had hurt him, and 
although she realized it, she somehow 
refused to admit to herself that she re- 
gretted it. 

“It’s true, isn’t it?’ she asked. 

“Surely you realize that I am doing 
the best I can,” he replied slowly. “I 
can’t do any more.” 

“Well, suppose I do. Does that make 
it any easier?” 

She felt angry and annoyed, first 
with Donald because he seemed unable 
to realize how barren her life with him 
was, and then with herself because she 
had allowed herself to become involved 
in this useless discussion. Donald, she 
knew, would always be the same. It 
was hopeless to expect him to change, 
or to try, by argument, to make him 
do so. 

“Are yoy angry because I couldn’t 
afford to get you that new hat for Eas- 
ter?” he asked, as he began to refill his 
pipe. 

This falling back upon man’s univer- 
sal belief that a woman’s happiness or 
unhappiness depends solely upon her 
clothes, annoyed her still further. 

“Don’t talk like a fool, Donald,” she 


exclaimed, throwing down her sewing 
angrily. “I’m tired, that’s all. For 
eight years I’ve darned stockings, col- 
lected trading stamps, done my own 
houseworkg and tried to imagine that 
the hats I’ve trimmed myself looked as 
though they came straight from Paris. 
When a woman has done that for eight 
years, she has a right to be tired.” 

“But, Edith, it will not always be that 
way. You know how I am working 
for the future.” 

Mrs. Rogers picked up her sewing 
and resumed her air of patient resigna- 
tion. 

“The future is a long way off. When 
it comes, if it ever does, I shall prob- 
ably be so old that I won’t care what 
sort of hats I wear.” 

“Haven't J had to endure it all, as 
well as you? Don’t you suppose it 
hurts me not to be able to give you 
everything you wish?” 

“It’s different with a man.” She 
smiled a trifle bitterly as she spoke. 
“You have your business, your friends, 
your ambitions. In ten years I shall 
be an.old woman; you will be just 
ready to enjoy yourself.” 

Donald rose from the desk and began 
to walk about the room nervously. He 
was too sincerely fond of Edith to want 
to quarrel with her, and he knew, as 
well as she did, the truth of what she 
had just said. After all, he thought, 
perhaps the woman docs have the worst 
of the matrimonial bargain, in circum- 
stances, at least, such as those with 
which he and Edith were struggling. 

“There’s nothing I would care about 
enjoying, Edith, without you. Surely 
you know that.” 

“IT know. It’s very good of you to 
feel that way. It’s lack of money, I 
suppose, after all, that makes every- 
thing so hard.” 

“I can’t do the impossible, Edith. 
You know what my income is, and what 
I have been scraping and saving for all 
these years.” 

“To put every cent you had in the 
world into that glass factory in West 
Virginia. I know—very well.” It was 
clear, from the tone of Mrs. Rogers’ 
voice, that she felt little sympathy for 
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this part of her husband’s plans, at any 
rate. 

“Yes, I have. I know you have op- 
posed it, but I am convinced that it is 
a great proposition. In five years, or 
possibly less, I expect to get big profits 
from it. Isn’t it worth waiting and 
saving for?” 

“T don’t know whether it is or not.” 
Mrs. Rogers’ manner was not encour- 
aging. “Five years is a long time. 
I'm not sure but I’d rather have a lit- 
tle more human pleasure and enjoy- 
ment as I go along. For five years— 
ever since Bobbie was born—I’ve had 
to spend the summer here in this 
wretched, hot place. It hasn’t done me 
any good. It hasn’t done him any 
good. I’d rather you would put less 
into the glass business and a little more 
into your wife’s and child’s health and 
happiness.” 

Mr. Rogers stopped in his pacing up 
and down the room. It was clear that 
his wife’s remarks had touched a sen- 
sitive spot. 

“Edith,” he exclaimed, “you cannot 
Everything I have 


mean what you say. 
done has been for you and for him. 
Bobbie seems to me to be well enough. 
Think of the hundreds of thousands of 
children that have to spend the summer 


in the city. God knows I'd give my 
life for him, or for you, too, if you 
needed it; it’s what I am doing. I can't 
do any more.” 

“T know it,” said Edith; with a sigh. 
“T suppose I’m very unreasonable, but 
somehow my life has seemed so empty, 
all these years.” 

“Haven't you everything you need ?” 

“Everything I need? Do you think 
three meals a day and a place to sleep 
is everything a woman needs?” 

“Many women have less.” 

“And many have more. A woman’s 
needs depend upon her desires, her tem- 
perament. What may be a necessity to 
one, another would have no use for. 
Some women, down in Tenth Avenue, 
might think this Paradise.” She looked 
about the room scornfully. “And a 
lot more, up in Fifth Avenue, would 
think it—well—the other place. That’s 
the difference.” 


Donald looked at her curiously, and 
noted her flushed face, her heaving 
breast. These things evidently were 
very near her heart. “What are your 
needs, Edith?” he asked kindly. 

“How can you ask me such a ques- 
tion?’ Edith failed to appreciate his 
kind intention. She was fairly launched 
upon her argument, and the tumult of 
discontent which had been gathering in 
her breast burst forth with bitter inten- 
sity. “Did you ever suppose for a mo- 
ment that I was a woman who could be 
satisfied with the merest commonplaces 
of existence? Don’t you see that I need 
life—real, broadening, joyous, human 
life, with all its hopes, its fears, its long- 
ings, its successes, its failures? Do you 
think I find those things here?” 

She swept the room with an all-em- 
bracing gesture, and stood confronting 
him with flushed cheeks, her eyes flash- 
ing rebelliously. 

Her evidence of feeling both startled 
and hurt him. He had supposed that 
all her years of patient waiting had 
covered a mind serenely satisfied with 
the present through a belief in the fu- 
ture. He looked at her for a few mo- 
ments in surprise. “I am very sorry, 
Edith,” he began haltingly. “I, too, feel 
the need of those things, but I do not 
allow the lack of them to spoil my life. 
I have borne my trials and done my 
duty as best I could, and I expect you 
to do the same. If we have not money, 
and all the pleasures and luxuries it 
brings, we at least have health and our 
daily bread, and above all, little 
boy. We ought to be very thankful.” 

“Do you suppose for a moment that 
I do not appreciate Bobbie? He is the 
only thing that keeps me here.” 

The troubled look on Donald’s face 
grew deeper as he answered her, and 
with it came an expression of alarm. 
He had never doubted Edith’s love for 
him, and her words came as a great 
shock. 

“The only thing that keeps you 
here!” he cried. “Is your love for me 
of no importance to you?” 

Edith surveyed the plain, poorly fur- 
nished little room with ill-concealed 
dislike. 


our 
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“This sort of thing,” she said bitter- 
ly, “doesn’t offer much for love to feed 
upon.” 

“Edith! You surely do not realize 
what you are saying. To hear you 
talk, any one might suppose we were 
on the point of going to the poor- 
house.” 

“It couldn’t well be worse. I’m tired 
of it, and I can’t help saying so. I sup- 
pose you will think me very ungrateful, 
but I can’t help it. We never have any 
pleasures, any happiness, any real en- 
joyment. It’s nothing but mere exist- 
ence.” 

“I don’t agree with you. I am not 
doing so badly. We are both of us 
young. In a few years I hope to be 
comparatively well off, and then things 
will be very different. I am working 
and striving for you every hour of the 
day. Do you think I would do it, if 
I did not feel that you loved me—that 
you believed in me?” 

He went over to her, and took her 
hand in his. ‘What has upset you so, 
to-night, dear? Is there anything you 
particularly want—anything that I 
could do for you? Tell me—if there 
is, you know I will do everything in my 
power to gratify you.” 

“No—nothing that you could do.” 
She seemed unconscious of the pain 
she was giving him. 

“I thought perhaps it was about this 
summer. You told me that your 
mother and sister were anxious to take 
a cottage at the seashore, and that they 





wanted you to go with them—is that 
it?” 

“No,” she replied. “It isn’t impor- 
tant. You said you couldn't afford it.” 


Donald left her abruptly and, walk- 
ing over to the desk, began to fumble 
nervously with the papers on it. It 
hurt him to the depths of his nature to 
be obliged to refuse Edith this request; 
indeed, what she had asked he had al- 
ready himself thought of, and been 
forced to conclude that, much as he 
wanted to give her and Bobbie this 
pleasure, he could not do it. He turned 


to her with a nervous twitching of the 
mouth, which had of late become char- 
acteristic, 


“Every year, Edith,” he said, “we 
have this discussion. Your mother.and 
sister have no responsibilities. They 
can give up their rooms at the boarding 
house and go to the country without 
adding a dollar to their expenses. You 
cannot do that. It will cost a hundred 
dollars a month, at least, for your ex- 
penses and Bobbie’s, to say nothing of 
the extra expense of my taking my 
meals at restaurants. I can’t afford it 
this year, Edith. I wish I could, but I 
can’t.” 

“Why can’t you?” Her tone was 
aggrieved—almost defiant. ‘Is busi- 
ness so bad? I thought things had been 
so much better this month.” 

“It’s the glass plant, Edith. We are 
having a lot of trouble. It takes every 
cent I can scrape together to meet ex- 
penses. We are a new concern. Our 
goods are not known. Competition is 
severe. We are trying to build up a 
new business. I can’t weaken on it 
now. Surely you can stand one more 
summer in the city—if J can. Perhaps, 
next year E 

“Next year!” she cried. “It’s always 
next year. It’s been that way now for 
eight years, and the only outing I’ve 
had has been a trip to Coney Island on 
the boat. I'm sick of it. It’s drudgery. 
A hired girl has more freedom than | 
have—and more money, too, for that 
matter.” 

“Edith!” 

“Oh, I know what you are going to 
I made my bed,’and I ought to 





Say. 

be willing to lie in it. I knew you 
were a poor man when I married you. 
Well, suppose I did. I didn’t mind 


poverty then—the enthusiasm of youth 
made it all seem a pleasure, like camp- 
ing out, and living on canned beans and 
corn bread. It’s fine, for a time, but 
after a while, when the novelty has 
worn off, you get sort of tired of it. 
There comes a time in every married 
woman’s life when she sits down and 
looks at things from both sides, and 
wonders whether, after all, it’s really 
worth while.” 

“1 don’t see why you should com- 
plain, if I don’t,” said Donald wearily. 
“I’m sorry we haven't more money, on 




















your account and on my own, as well. 
There are many things I should like to 
do.” 

“Oh, you’re a man.” Edith flung 
herself across the room and began turn- 
ing over the Sheets of music upon the 
piano. “If you have a couple of new 
suits of clothes a year and can smoke 
the kind of cigars you like, you don’t 
bother your head if some other man 
has a dozen suits and keeps a valet. It’s 
different with a woman. Home-made 
dresses, dollar corsets, riding in surface 
cars, seem mighty hard, when you see 
other women in their autos, their Rus- 
sian sables, their Paris gowns—women 
who spend more money on their dogs 
every month than I have to spend on 
Bobbie. It’s a thousand times harder 
for a woman to be poor than it is for a 
man. Most men don’t know it, but it’s 
true, just the same.” 

She suddenly sat down at the piano, 
and after striking a few discords, be- 
gan to play the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust” in a rapid tempo. 

Donald followed her with his eyes. 
“It seems to me,” he said gravely, “that 
when a man wants to do so much for 
his wife and realizes that he can’t, it’s 
the hardest of all. Much harder than 
doing without things yourself.” 

“I don’t wonder Marguerite was 
tempted by the jewels, and all that,” she 
remarked, 

She concluded her playing with a 
series of crashing chords, and rose from 
her seat with a harsh laugh. 

“Edith, I wish you wouldn’t say such 
things.” 

“Why shouldn’t 1? Perhaps they are 
true. How do you know that J am not 
being tempted, too? I suppose if the 
devil were to come along and offer me a 
million or two, I’d run away with him 
without stopping to pack my trunk.” 
She resumed her chair, and picked up 
her sewing again. “Go on with your 
writing, Donald. I’m sorry this discus- 
sion came up. It hasn’t done a bit of 
good, I suppose you think me heart- 
less and unkind. I can’t help it. I’m 
not the first woman who has found 
married life a harder road than she 
had anticipated.” 
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She resumed her sewing with a sense 
of anger and annoyance with herself for 
having entered into such a purposeless 
discussion. Donald sat down at his 
desk and again took up his work. Only 
the ticking of the clock and the scratch- 
ing of his pen broke the heavy silence. 
Life had once more resumed its mo- 
notonous procession. 

After a long time, Edith put away 
her sewing and retired to her bedroom. 
What sort of a life was this she 
thought to herself, where one was 
forced to go to bed at ten o’clock be- 
cause there was nothing further to keep 
one awake? She got into bed and read 
a magazine for an hour. Then she fell 
asleep. Donald was still writing. 


CHAPTER II. 


Edith Rogers turned to her sister 
with an expression which bespoke an 
utter weariness of spirit. “I wish I 
were dead, Alice,” she exclaimed harsh- 
ly, then threw herself into a chair and 
gazed moodily at her hands, roughened 
and red from the washing of dishes. 

Her sister observed her, vaguely fear- 
ful of impending disaster, yet in no 
way comprehending its cause. Present- 
ly she spoke. 

“Look here, Edith,” she said, with a 
note of irritation in her voice, “if you 
are going to sit there and hand out 
chunks of gloom all the evening, I 
think I'll go home. Why don’t you try 
to be a little more agreeable?” 

“Why should I? I'm tired of pre- 
tending. Can't you see that I’m wor- 
ried half to death?” 

“Of course I can. You've been act- 
ing like an Ibsen play for the past three 
days. Why don’t you get it off your 
mind?” She hitched her chair closer 
to the one in which her sister sat, and 
took one of her hands. “Come, sis, out 
with it,” she said. 

“It isn’t anything to joke about,” re- 
marked Edith gloomily. 

“I’m not joking. Nota bit of it. If 
you are in any trouble, you know you 
can count on me. I may be able to help 
you out. Two heads are better than 


one, sometimes.” 











Mrs. Rogers swept her sister’s face 
with troubled eyes. She was evidently 
trying to make up her mind whether or 
not to take her into her confidence. 
After a long silence, she spoke. 

“Do you like Billy West?” she asked, 
with startling directness. : 

“Billy West? Of course I do. 
What’s he got to do with it?” 

“Everything.” Mrs. Rogers’ tone 
Was expressive of even more than 
everything, if that be possible. 

Alice hitched her chair still nearer. 

“Edith,” she cried, not understand- 
ing. “You don’t mean to say e 
She paused, with widening eyes. 

“T’ve known Billy for a long time, 
Alice. He’s one of Donald’s best 
friends.” 

“I always supposed so; he must like 
one of you pretty well, judging by the 
amount.of time he spends here.” 

“You did not know that he was very 
much in love with me—years ago—be- 
fore he went to Colorado.” 

“No! Was he?” Alice’s tone be- 
spoke an eager interest. “Pity you 
didn’t marry him, instead of Donald. 
He made half a million out there, didn’t 
he, in that gold mine?” 

“I don’t know what he made, Alice. 
That has nothing to do with it. Ever 
since he came back to New York to live, 
six months ago, I’ve seen a great deal 
of him.” 

“IT should say you had. If I had not 
thought him such a good friend of Don- 
ald’s, I’d have been suspicious long ago. 
I've envied you—often enough—your 
auto rides, and lunches at the Knicker- 
bocker, and dinners, and theatre par- 
ties. He doesn’t mind spending his 
money—that’s one thing sure—but I 
never thought She looked at her 
sister closely. “Is he in love with you 
now ?” 

Edith was still staring at her hands 
as they lay folded in her lap. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. “Yes.” 

“You don’t say so!” Alice rose, and 
stood by her chair. “The plot thickens. 
So that’s why he’s been here morning, 
noon, and night! Does Donald know ?” 

“Donald!” exclaimed Mrs. Rogers, 
in surprise. “Of course not.” 
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“Has Billy said anything?” 

“Said anything? To whom?” 

“To you, of course. Has he told 
you that he still loves you?” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Rogers’ voice was very 
low. 

“That wasn’t exactly fair of him.” 
Alice, in spite of her brisk, almost man- 
nish ways, was a good deal of a Puri- 
tan at heart, and not at all lacking in 
frankness. “He ought not to have done 
it,’ she continued. ‘I’m not so strong 
for Donald, goodness knows, but it 
strikes me as being pretty rough on 
him, just the same. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“Yes, and I told Billy so.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he had tried his best to keep 
from telling me, all these months. He 
went away, once, in January, you re- 
member, and stayed away a_ whole 
month, to try and forget, but it didn’t 
do any good. He says he loves me more 
every day, and at last he had to tell me 
of it—he couldn’t keep from it any 
longer.” 

“Well, what good has it done? He 
has sense enough to see that it’s per- 
fectly hopeless, hasn’t he?” 

“No, that’s the worst of it.” 


Alice sat down again in sudden 
alarm. “Good heavens, Edith!” she 
gasped. “You must be losing your 


mind.” 

“Why ?” 

“Tt isn’t possible you are thinking 
of She paused and left her sen- 
tence incomplete, gazing intently at her 
sister. ‘“Do you care for him?” 

“T don’t know. Sometimes I think 
I do. You know what my life has been 
here. You know what it is going to be 
for years. I suppose you will think me 
very disloyal and wicked, but when a 
woman’s whole existence is made up, 
year after year, of wishing for all the 
things that make life worth while, and 
never, never being able to afford them, 
her love for her husband seems some- 
how to become dried up, and unimpor- 
tant.” 

“Don’t think I don’t realize it. I’ve 
never yet got to the point where I can 
really enjoy making over my last sea- 
































son’s clothes. I try to think they look 
as good as new, but they never do, I'm 
afraid I haven’t enough imagination. 
But all that doesn’t make any differ- 
ence now. You’re married to Donald, 
and you’ve got to make the best of it. 
What a pity you didn’t choose Billy! 
Half a million—h’m-m—it sounds like 
heaven to me. I wonder if he wouldn't 
like me as a second choice,” she rat- 
tled on. “We certainly ought to try to 
keep that monéy in the family.” 

“Alice, don’t talk such nonsense. It 
isn't Billy’s money I'm thinking of.” 

“If you can persuade yourself that 
that’s true,” said her sister grimly, “you 
really must be in love with him. But 
what's the use of talking about it? It’s 
absurd!” 

Mrs. Rogers rose, and walked nerv- 
ously over to the piano, where she stood 
idly fumbling with the music upon it. 
Presently she turned to her sister. 

““He—he wants me to leave Donald,” 
she cried, in a half-frightened voice. 

“No? Whatanerve!” Alice seemed 
to regard the whole affair as somewhat 
of a joke. 

“He says that I am wearing myself 
out,” continued her sister, “that 1 am 
wasting all the youth, and sweetness, 
and joy of life, grinding on here in this 
hopeless situation. He says that if 
Donald really loves me, he would see 
that, too.” 

“Tt sounds like the latest best seller. 
The hero always says that to the neg- 
lected wife, doesn’t he ?”’ 
: going to make fun of 
me,” exclaimed Edith, with a show of 
anger, “I think we had better drop the 
subject.” 

Alice got up and went over to her 
sister. “Oh, come now, Edith,” she 
said kindly, “don’t get so grouchy. l| 
don’t see anything so tragic in all this. 
Suppose Billy docs love you—what 
does he propose to do about it? Run 
away with you?” 

“Ves.” 

“The idea! 
ple! I can’t believe it. 
indignantly refused.” 

“No, I didn’t. He told me how lone- 


“If you are 


Billy West, of all peo- 


I suppose you 
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ly he was; how badly it all made him 
feel; how it seemed so disloyal to Don- 
ald; but he—he couldn’t help it. He 
said I was everything in the world to 
him ; that he had never loved any other 
woman, and never would.” 

“Oh, I can imagine what he said. 
That’s easy. The question is, what did 
you say?” 

Edith seemed for a moment unwill- 
ing to meet her glance. 

“Alice,” she said slowly, “I—I told 
him I would go.” 

“Edith, you really can’t mean it!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Rogers, nodding 
her head slowly. “Yes. That was 
over two weeks ago. We had gone 
down to Garden City in the auto, and 
had lunch there. It was a wonderful 
day—so clear, and bright, and beauti- 
ful. I had had a row with Donald the 
night before. Somehow I couldn’t keep 
in any longer, and I told him what my 
life meant to me. When I met Billy, 
the next day, everything seemed so dif- 
ferent. He was telling me about a 
wonderful trip he was planning, to 
Egypt, and India, and the East. We 
talked it over like a couple of children, 
and then, all of a sudden, he sajd he 
wouldn’t—he couldn’t go unless J went, 
too.” 

“It sounds fine.” Alice’s voice was 
not approving. “But what about Bob- 
bie?” 

Her sister passed her hand over her 
forehead and shivered slightly, glanc- 
ing, as she did so, at the door of the 
adjoining bedroom. 

“Can’t you see that is why I cannot 
do it yo she cri d. 

“Oh—you aren't’ going, then.” 
Alice’s voice showed her relief. “I 
thought you said you had agreed to do 
it.” 

“I did. I must have been mad. I 
didn’t think of Bobbie, or of Donald, 
or anything, except that Billy and I 
loved each other, and were going away 
together, to be happier than I had ever 
dreamed of being in all my life. It all 
seemed so wonderful—almost like being 
born over again and living a new exist- 
ence, in a new and happier world. 
Then when I got home——’” She hes- 
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itated, and a look of pain crossed her 
face. 

“You weakened on the proposition, 
of course. That’s the effect of habit. 
It’s a wonderful thing how it keeps us 
in the straight and narrow path. I 
once heard a divorced woman say that 
it took her over a year to get out of the 
habit of being married to her first hus- 
band. What did Billy say when you 
told him you had changed your mind? 
I'll bet he was furious.” 

Again Mrs. Rogers seemed unable to 
meet her sister’s glance. 

“I—I haven't told him,” she ex- 
claimed, her voice little more than a 
whisper. 

“Good heavens! Why not?” 

“Because he had gone away. He 
went to Denver the next day. Didn’t 
you know ?” 

“Now that you mention it, I believe 
I did hear you say that he was out of 
town. I thought it strange I hadn't 
seen anything of him lately. What did 
he go to Denver for? Rather incon- 
siderate of him, under the circum- 
stances, I think.” 

“He went to Denver, Alice, because 
his ptoperty is there. He intends to sell 
out his interest in the mine, and close 


up his affairs so that we can go away, 


together, don’t you see? He said he 
was going to sell out everything he had, 
and put all the money in bonds, so he 
would be free to go away, and stay 
away the rest of his life, if he felt like 
m” 

“Well, I must say,” cried her sister, 
“he seems to be in earnest at any rate, 
even if you are not.” 

“Alice, Billy West loves me as truly 
and deeply as any woman was ever 
loved.” 

“Then it seems to me that you are 
treating his love pretty shabbily. Why 
don’t you tell him the truth?” 

“It wasn't until after he had gone 
away that I began to realize what a 
terrible mistake it would all be—that 
I would probably ruin his life as well 
as my own. I ought to have written 
to him at once, and told him that I 


couldn’t do what I had agreed.” 
“Why didn’t you?” 
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“T don’t know, I suppose I was weak. 
I hadn’t the courage. Every day I put 
it off till the next.” 

“Well, it isn’t too late yet, is it? If 
I were you, I would sit right down and 
write him a letter.” 

Mrs. Rogers flung herself despair- 
ingly into a chair. 

“IT don’t know whether it is too late 
or not,” she wailed. ‘“That’s what is 
worrying me so. I haven’t slept for 
three nights—ever since I got his last 
letter.” 

Alice went over to her sister’s chair, 
and put her arm about her shoulder. 

“Look here, Edith,’ she _ said, 
“what's all this about, anyway? You 
seem to be terribly upset. I can’t make 
head or tail of the matter. What’s 
worrying you so?” 

“Three days ago,” said Edith, with 
quivering lips, “I got a letter from him. 
He’d been writing me every day up to 
then. That letter told me that he was 
ill, and had gone to a hospital in Den- 
ver. It was written last Wednesday— 
that’s six days ago. Since then, I 
haven’t heard a single word.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Alice, much re- 
lieved. “I shouldn’t worry about it, if 
I were you. When any one is lying 
flat on his back in a hospital, he 
doesn’t feel much like writing letters.” 

“I know, but I can’t help worrying. 
I don’t know what to do.” 

“IT should think the first thing you 
would do would be to sit down and 
write him that letter.” 

“T don’t dare to.” 

“T don’t see why not.” 

“Suppose something has happened to 
him? How can I know who might get 
the letter? I don’t dare to write the 
things I’ve got to say to him.” 

For a brief space, Alice considered 
her sister’s words judicially. 

“No, I don’t suppose you'd better,” 
she said. “I didn’t think of that. Can’t 
you find out, some way, how he is?” 

“T don’t know a soul in Denver.” 

Her sister thought for a moment. 

“What is to-day, Edith?” she sud- 
denly inquired. “The twentieth?” 

“Yes, I believe so. Why?” 

“Then Emerson Hall got to Denver 
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last night. He wrote me from St. 
Louis that he was going there this week, 
and would arrive the night of the nine- 
teenth. He expected to be there a week. 
I might ask him.” 

“Will you?” Mrs. Rogers’ voice was 
eager—expectant. “I must find out 
somehow. It seems terrible, not to 
write to him, now that he is so sick. 
I—I care a lot for him, Alice, even if 
I have decided not to run away with 
him. Do you think Mr. Hall will do it 
for you?” 

“Who, Emerson? Of course he will. 
He’d do anything for me. And _ be- 
sides, I think he knows Billy slightly. 
They’re both Columbia men, you 
know.” 

“Send him a wire. Ask him to go 
to the hospital at once and find out 
how Billy is. I’ve got to know.” 

“All right,” said Alice, as she made 
her way to the desk. “Got a blank?” 

“T think there are some in the right- 
hand drawer.” 

“Here they are,” exclaimed Alice, as 
she seated herself at the desk. ‘What 
shall I say?” 

“Just ask him to go to the city hos- 
pital and inquire for William West. 
I'll get the elevator boy to take it.” She 
went to the side of the room and 
pressed an electric button. “How much 
is it for ten words? Do you know?” 

“Haven't the least idea,’ said her 
sister, as she handed her the message 
she had written. 

Edith glanced at it, took a dollar bill 
from her purse, and gave it and the 
message to the elevator boy who had 
answered her ring. 

“You'll probably get the answer in 
the morning, Alice.”’ She turned to her 
sister as she closed the door. “You'll 
bring it right down to me, won’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

“And not a word to Donald—that 
goes without saying. I wouldn’t have 
him know for anything.” 

“All right, Billy is probably well by 
this time, anyhow. As you 
know that he is all right, I advise you 
to write him a nice, sensible letter— 


soon as 


tell him you have reconsidered, and all 
that. 


You certainly owe it to him. 





“T will, Alice. I ought to have done 
it long ago. There’s the bell,” she add- 
ed wearily. “It’s probably mother.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Edith’s mother, Mrs. Pope, did not 
often, spend an evening at her son-in- 
law’s. She lived some distance down- 
town, she and Alice boarding at a 
house kept by an old acquaintance on 
Fifty-seventh Street, and she had a 
deep-rooted aversion to the trip to Har- 
lem. She often told the girls that New 
York stopped at Fifty-ninth Street, and 
that she could never endure living be- 
yond it. Her object, on this particular 
occasion, was to induce Donald, if pos- 
sible, to change his mind regarding the 
seashore cottage which she was so anx- 
ious to take for the summer. She came 
in, puffing audibly, and with her usual 
dissatisfied expression more than ever 
in evidence. Mrs. Pope was chronical- 
ly dissatisfied with everything, her in- 
come, her life, her increasing flesh, her 
daughter’s marriage, and the weather. 

“Edith,” she announced, as she en- 
tered the room, ‘‘the elevator service in 
this place gets worse every day. I’ve 
been waiting downstairs for a car for 
over five minutes, and the boy had the 
impertinence to tell me he had been out 
running errands for one of the tenants. 
You ought to complain about it.” 

“I’m sorry, mother,’ said Edith, as 
she helped her off with her coat. 

“Why don’t they have a hall boy?” 
demanded her mother, glaring at Edith 
as though it was her particular fault 
that they did not. 

“T suppose it’s on account of the ex- 
pense.” 

“Humph! That’s one of the joys of 
living in such cheap apartments. When 
I lived at the Bolingbroke Arms a 

‘Please, mother, don’t tell us about 
it again,” exclaimed Alice impatiently. 
The story of her mother’s former gran- 
deur was an oft-told tale in the family. 

“Alice, you are impertinent.” Her 
mother’s tone was deeply aggrieved. 
“Before your dear father, J. B., died, 
we had everything heart could wish. 
It is not strange that I find myself un- 
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able to get accustomed to Harlem flats.” 
She turned to Edith, who had taken up 
her sewing. “Edith, where’s your hus- 
band ?” 

“He went out to post some letters, 
mother. He'll be back presently.” 

Mrs. Pope glared about the room 
with an impatient snort. 

“Huh!” she exclaimed. “I don’t 
wish to make unkind remarks about 
Donald behind his back, but when I 
consented to your marriage, I certainly 
never expected to see you come to ft/s. 
I’ve just come from the Harrisons’. 
They have taken an apartment at the 
Saint George. You ought to see it, 
Edith. Persian rugs all over the place. 
Real lace curtains, Circassian walnut 
furniture in the dining room. Cold- 
storage ice box. Vacuum cleaner, free 
every week. It’s perfect, and only two 
thousand a year. I couldn’t help think- 
ing that that was the kind of a home I 
had hoped to see my daughter in, in- 
stead of a fifty-dollar-a-month tene- 
ment.” 

She sank into a chair, sighing heav- 
ily. 

“Well, mother, you may see it yet, 
you know. I’m still in the running,” 
said Alice mischievously. 

“Not unless you give up your ridicu- 
lous idea of marrying that young Emer- 
son Hall, and pick out a man with some 
money. He need not be a millionaire, 
but he at least ought to be able to keep 
you in the style to which you have been 
accustomed.” 

Alice laughed. “Don’t forget, 
mother,” she said, “that he has been 
to our boarding house. I guess he’ll be 
able to match that, at least.”’ 

“Alice, I see no necessity of your re- 
minding me of our present poverty. 
When your father, my poor, dear J. B., 
was alive, we lived just as well as the 
Harrisons.” 

“IT know it, mother. That’s one rea- 
son why father left debts, instead of a 
bank account.” 

“Alice, how can you speak so of your 
poor father? He was the best husband 
I ever knew. He never refused me any- 
thing.” She took out her handkerchief 
and applied it gently to her eyes. “I 





shall never get over his untimely end, 
never.” 

“Don’t mind me, mother. Poor old 
dad was the best father in the world.” 
Alice went over to her mother, and 
patted her consolingly on the shoulder. 

“He certainly was,” continued Mrs. 
Pope. “L never had to ask him for a 
dollar. He anticipated my every wish. 
One of the last things he said was: 
‘Mary, see that the girls marry well.’ 
I often think of it, Edith, when I look 
at you.” 

“Oh, well, mother. I 
wouldn’t have wanted to 
man just for his money.” 

“It’s just as easy to fall in love with 
a rich man, my dear, as with a poor 
one. I always told you that. With 
your looks, you might have had any 
one you pleased.” 

“How about me, 
Alice, with a laugh. 

“You certainly ought to do better 
than that young Hall, as I’ve told you 
before. I doubt if he has five thou- 
sand a year.” 

“Four, mother, I understand.” 

“Then he is worse than impossible. 
Four thousand a year! Your father 
never spent less than fifteen, and we 
had hard enough work to make ends 
meet, as it was; but I always had my 
maid and my carriage. I’m an old 
woman now, and it doesn’t make any 
difference if I have to do without— 


certainly 
marry any 


mother?” asked 


though I can’t say I’ve ever become 
used to it—but you are young; you 
ought to have pleasure, luxury, the 
good things of life. Look at Edith, 
poor child, stuck here in this awful 


place, without a cent she can call her 
own. It ought to be a lesson to you.” 

“Sort of a horrible example, I sup- 
pose,” remarked Mrs. Rogers, with a 
trace of bitterness in her voice. 

“Well, you're not happy, are you?” 
asked her mother, turning on her sud- 
denly. “Why should you be? Donald 
may be a very faithful husband—at 


least I don’t know anything to the con- 
trary, but why he should expect a girl 
like you to bow down and worship him, 
just for permitting you to cook his 


If he 


meals, is more than I can see. 
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only had a little more spirit, he would 
get out and make money, the way 
other men do, instead of being content 
to live on a clerk’s hire. I don't like 
to hurt your feelings, my dear, but you 
know I’ve always thought him a pretty 
poor sort of a stick.” 

“I know you've never liked him, 
mother. Let’s talk of something else.” 

‘What we really came for, Edith, was 
to talk over our plans for the summer.” 

Alice drew up her chair and looked 
significantly at her mother. 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Pope. “I know 
that Donald hasn’t given his consent, 
but I intend to talk to him about the 
matter myself.” Mrs. Pope looked at 
her daughter as though she believed 
the matter as good as settled already. 
“Alice and I are paying thirty-five dol- 
lars a week where we are. If you and 
Bobbie could pay twenty-five, that 
would make—let me _ see ”  $he 
paused, absorbed in the effort of men- 
tal calculation. “Two hundred and 
sixty a month ; 

“Two hundred and forty, mother,” 
corrected Alice. 

“Oh, well—two hundred and forty, 
then. We could rent a bungalow, fur- 
nished, for a hundred a month; that 
would leave a hundred and forty for 
living expenses—we wouldn’t need to 
keep a girl. Donald could come down 
for week-ends.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t do it, 
Donald thinks he can’t afford it. 
you what he said.” 

“Edith, for goodness sake, have a lit- 
tle spirit. Your health demands it. 
Your child’s health demands it. And 
besides, if you don’t come, Alice and I 
will be obliged to go to a hotel and live 
in a couple of stuffy rooms. We 
couldn't afford to take a cottage, just 
for the two of us.” 

“We can’t spare the monéy, mother. 
I’m sorry, but I can’t do anything 
more.” 

“What on earth does Donald do with 
his money, Edith? He certainly doesn’t 
spend it on you.” 

“He is investing it in a glass factory, 
in West Virginia, I believe.” 

Mrs. Pope looked supremely disgust- 








mother. 
I told 





ed. “Glass factory!” she _ snorted. 
“Isn’t that just like him? He thinks 
little enough of your happiness. Poor 
Edith? My poor child! You certainly 
are to be pitied.” 

“He hopes to make a great deal out 
of it, some day.” 

“Fiddlesticks! He might just as well 
throw it in the street. My poor, dear 
J. B. always said that government 
bonds were the only safe investment. 
Glass factory, indeed!’ She seemed 
unable to contain her indignation. 

The rattle of a key in the door 
warned Mrs. Pope and the others of 
Donald’s approach. She composed her 
face in a smile, and rose to greet him 
as he entered. 

“My dear Donald,” she exclaimed ef- 
fusively, “I’m so glad to see you.” 

“Good evening, mother,” replied her 
son-in-law. ‘You don’t mind,” he con- 
tinued, holding up the cigar he was 
smoking. 

“Oh, not in the least.” Mrs. Pope 
resumed her chair with a self-satisfied 
air. ‘My poor, dear J. B. always 
smoked the very best Havanas. I love 
the odor of a good Havana cigar.” 

Donald went over to the desk and 
seated himself in his accustomed chair. 

“I'm afraid you won't like this one, 
then,” he said, with a short laugh. 
“Pure Connecticut, five straight. L 
can’t afford the imported kind.” 

Mrs. Pope, taking no notice of his 
remarks on the subject of cigat s, looked 
from Alice to her sister as though to 
gather courage, preened herself with a 
conscious effort, then plunged into the 
fray. 

“Donald,” she began, “we were just 
speaking of our plans for the summer. 
I know you will be interested, on 
Edith’s account and Bobbie’s. The poor 
child doesn’t look very well. Edith 
tells me he has a racking cough. Now, 
let me tell you what we propose to do. 
Edith thinks it a perfectly splendid 
plan.”’ 

“Mother, you know what I told you,” 
began Mrs. Rogers warningly. 

“Never mind, my child; I wish to 
place the matter before Donald in a 
businesslike way. I am an old woman, 
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but I am willing to sacrifice myself for 
my children’s sake.” 

“T couldn’t think of letting you do 
anything of the sort on Edith’s ac- 
count,” remarked Donald dryly. 

“Edith is my child, Donald. I must 
think of her welfare. I propose to rent 
a cottage at the seashore—a little bun- 
galow : 

“T know all about it, mother,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Rogers, with a look of 
weariness. “Edith has told me. We 
can't do it, this summer.” 

“But, Donald, surely you realize what 
it would mean for her, and for your 
child.” 

“Quite as well as you do. I’m sorry, 
but I can’t do it. We have to make 
sacrifices now, for the sake of the fu- 
ture.” 

He turned to his desk, and began to 
look over some papers which he drew 
from his pocket. 

‘But surely you realize—you can’t 
mean ’ stammered Mrs. Pope, her 
face reddening angrily. 

“T shouldn’t say anything more about 
it, mother, if I were you,’ remarked 
Edith. 

Mrs. Pope sank back into her chair 
with an air of deep resignation. 

“Very well,” she said, as though al- 
lowing the whole matter to pass from 
her hands into those of Divine Provi- 
dence. “I’ve tried to do my duty. If 
anything happens to Bobbie, remember 
that, Donald.” 

It was quite clear that whatever did 
happen she would regard as solely her 
son-in-law’s fault. 

“T shall,” remarked 
on with his reading. 

There was an ominous silence, brok- 
en only by the ticking of the clock upon 
the mantel. It was interrupted by the 
sudden ringing of the doorbell. Don- 
ald rose and went over to the door. 
The others heard him talking with 
some one outside. Presently he turned, 











Donald, going 


with a card in his hand. . 


“The boy says there is a gentleman 
downstairs to see you, Edith,” he said 
to his wife. 

Edith rose in surprise. 


“To see me?” she asked. “Who is 
it ?” 

Her husband looked at the card. 

“*Mr. Ogden Brennan,’ the card says. 
Do you know him?” 

“No; I never heard the name be- 
fore.” She came over to Donald and, 
taking the card, looked at it curiously. 
“Perhaps we had better ask him to 
come up.” ‘ 

“Send him up,” said Donald to the 
boy at the door, as he closed it. 

“T wonder who he can be,” Mrs. Rog- 
ers said, in a mystified tone. 

“Possibly a bill collector,” said Mrs. 
Pope sarcastically. 

“Hardly at this time of night.” Don- 
ald looked at his watch. “It’s almost 
eight-thirty.” He took a match from 
the desk, and carefully relit his half- 
smoked cigar. 

Mrs. Pope rose. ‘Alice, I think we 
had better be going,” she remarked, 
with a frown. 

“Nonsense, mother,” said Mrs. Rog- 
ers. “Sit down, you’ve only just come. 
There is some beer on the ice.” 

She paused, and Mrs. Pope sat down 
with sudden promptness. 

“Very well, Edith, if you insist,” sh« 
said resignedly. 

“Let’s make a Welsh rarebit, later,” 
suggested Alice, looking up from a 
magazine, the pages of which she had 
been idly turning. 

As she spoke, the doorbell rang. 
Edith hurried over to the door, and 
threw it open. An elderly, well-dressed 
gentleman, bearing about him the ear- 
marks of the legal profession, came in 
with a slight show of hesitation, look- 
ing about him curiously. 

“This is Mrs. Rogers’ apartment?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes,” answered Edith, returning his 
glance of scrutiny with interest. 

“T wish to see Mrs. Rogers.” 

“T am Mrs. Rogers.” 

“T am here on a matter of business, 
Mrs. Rogers.” He glanced about the 
room, embracing the others in a com- 
prehensive glance. “Of course, if you 
have guests, I could, perhaps, come at 
some other time.” He paused expect- 
antly. 
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“T hardly think it will be necessary,” 
remarked Edith nervously. She had 
not the least idea what this dignified- 
looking old gentleman could want with 
her, but it was clearly evident that he 
was neither a book agent nor a bill col- 
lector. She was conscious of a grow- 
ing presentiment of evil, and in her per- 
plexity she turned to her husband. 
“Mr.*Brennan,” she said, “this is my 
husband.” 

The two men bowed. 

“I am glad to meet you, Mr. Bren- 
nan, said Donald, coming toward him. 
“You have business with my wife, I 
understand ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Rogers. Business of great 
importance.” Mr. Brennan’s tone was 
significantly ominous. 

Donald took his hat. “My mother 
and sister, Mr. Brennan,” he observed. 
“Won't you take a seat?” 

Brennan bowed, but declined the in- 
vitation. “I will keep you but a mo- 
ment. My business is with your wife, 
Mr. Rogers, but I came at this hour, in 
the hope of finding you at home as well, 
as the matter concerns you both. I am 
an attorney of the firm of Gruber, Mc- 
Millan, Brennan, and Shaw, of Num- 
ber Eleven Wall Street.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Rogers, looking in 
surprise at Edith. 

She, with Alice and her mother, who 
had risen from her chair, stood regard- 
ing their visitor curiously. 

“T regret to say,’ continued Mr. 
Brennan, in an even tone, “that I have 
come upon a very sad errand.” 

Edith’s fears suddenly took on more 
concrete form. 

“What!” she cried, clutching at her 
breast. “I—I don’t understand!” 

“You were acquainted with Mr. Wil- 
liam West, were you not, Mrs. Rog- 
ers?” He turned to her with a look of 
interrogation. 

Edith stared at him in growing ter- 
ror, her fingers convulsively clutching 
the lace at her throat. 

“Were!” she cried. 


“Werel’ Then 


relapsed into silence, staring at her 

questioner in a frightened way. 
Donald seemed surprised at her agi- 

tation. 


He turned to Mr. Brennan. 





“Certainly, Billy West. He’s one of 
our best friends.” 

“It is with the deepest regret that I 
am obliged to inform you of his death.” 

Edith shrank back with a cry, her 
hand over her eyes, as though to ward 
off this sudden blow. Her sister put 
her arm about her. 

“Edith!” she whispered, and spoke 
to her in a low voice. 

The others were too much surprised 
at the sudden announcement to give 
much thought to her agitation. 

“Dead! Billy West dead! Impos- 
sible!’’ Donald looked at Mr. Brennan 
with a stare of incredulity. 

“Unfortunately not, Mr. Rogers. I 
only wish it were. Mr. West died sud- 
denly last Friday in Denver, Colorado, 
following an operation for appendi- 
citis.” 

In his sudden realization of his 
friend’s death, Donald’s eyes filled with 


tears. He turned away. 
“Poor old chap!” he muttered. 
“Poor old Billy!’ He looked at his 


Think 


wife.’ “Edith, isn’t it terrible? 
of it! Billy West dead!” 
“Why do you come to tell us?’ How 


do you know?” asked Edith, staring at 
Mr. Brennan in a terrified way. 

“IT have been Mr. West’s attorney 
for a number of years. I received 
word of his death this morning.” 

“Poor young man. I always liked 
him so much.” Mrs. Pope assumed an 
expressi yn of deep solicitude. “He was 
very well off, was he not, Mr. Bren- 
nan?” 

“Very,” answered Brennan shortly, 
then turned to Donald. “You knew Mr. 
West very well, I take it?” 

“Intimately. We had been bosom 
friends for years. He was in my class 
at college. I loved him like a brother. 
He had a heart of gold, Mr. Brennan. 
Of all the men I know, he was the 
squarest and best frierd. You cannot 
realize what his death means to us. 
Edith, isn’t it awful ?” 

Edith burst into tears. “I—I can’t 
believe it,” she sobbed. : “It 
terrible.” 

Brennan drew a 


seems SO 


folded docu- 


thin, 
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ment from his pocket, and observed it 
through his eyeglasses. 

“He must have thought a great deal 
of you—and of Mrs. Rogers,” he ob- 
served, glancing at Donald. 

“IT am quite sure he did, Mr. Bren- 
nan. But why & 

Brennan interrupted him with a 
wave of his hand. “I will explain,’ he 
said. “Before Mr. West died he made 
a will. It was drawn up by an attor- 
ney in Denver, who,’ acting on Mr. 
West’s instructions, at once communi- 
cated with me. I am the executor of 
that will.” 

“But, Mr. Brennan, how does the 
matter concern us?” 

Donald was becoming a trifle impa- 
tient under the strain of Mr. Brennan’s 
significant manner. 

“The best way to answer that, Mr. 
Rogers,” said Brennan, adjusting his 
eyeglasses, and unfolding the document 
he held in his hand, “‘is to read the will.” 

With a sudden start, Edith dashed 
the tears from her eyes and turned to- 
ward the lawyer. She felt overcome 
with a nameless fear—a feeling of dread 
lest this document, to which Mr. Bren- 
nan evidently attached such a sinister 
importance, might contain something, 
she knew not what, which would ap- 
prise Donald of her relations with the 
dead man, and, like a voice from the 
grave, blast her whole life. 

“Why is it necessary to read it?” 
she asked tremblingly. 

Brennan observed her gravely 
through his glasses. 

“Because, Mrs. Rogers,” he replied, 
“this document concerns you most in- 
timately. It isn’t very long.” 

Again he took up the will and pre- 
pared to read. 

“TI—I don’t want to hear it,” sobbed 
Edith. 

“Edith, what is wrong with you? 
Why should Mr. Brennan not read the 
will, if it contains matters which con- 
cern you?” Donald turned to the law- 
yer. “You must pardon my wife, Mr. 
Brennan. This sad news has com- 
pletely upset her. Go ahead.” He 
went over to Edith and, taking her arm, 
led her to a chair. “You had better sit 
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down, Edith, and let Mr. Brennan fin- 
ish what he has to say. There is no oc- 
casion for all this excitement.” e 

‘But, Donald—listen—I ig 

“Never mind now. We are detaining 
Mr. Brennan.” His voice was impa- 
tient, and he looked at her curiously. 
“Go ahead, sir,” he said, “let us have 
the matter over with, whatever it is.” 

Brennan, clearing his throat with a 
nervous cough, took up the will and be- 
gan to read. 

“T, William West, being of sound mind, 
do hereby make this my last will and testa- 
ment. 

“I give, devise, and bequeath all my prop- 
erty, whether real or personal, and wherever 
situated, to Edith Pope Rogers, wife of Don- 
ald Evan Rogers, of New York City.” 

He paused, and glanced about to note 
the effect of his words. Edith had 
slowly risen from her chair, and her 
face was a picture of horrified amaze- 
ment. Donald, almost equally  sur- 
prised, looked from her to the lawyer, 
and seemed unable to speak. The 
whole party stood regarding Mr. Bren- 
nan in silence. Suddenly the tension 
of the moment was broken. Edith had 
come slowly toward Brennan, her face 
frozen with horror. 

“No—my God! No!” she cried 
faintly, and would have fallen had her 
mother not stepped quickly forward 
and supported her in her arms. “I can’t 
take it—I can’t take it!” she moaned, 
disregarding her mother’s attempts to 
quiet her. 

“The remainder of the will,” contin- 
ued Brennan coldly, as he folded up the 
document and placed it in his pocket, 
“refers only to my appointment as ex- 
ecutor.”” He removed his glasses and 
looked at Donald. 

“You mean that he has left every- 
thing to my wife?” gasped the latter 
faintly. 

“Everything !” 

“No! No!” cried Edith. 

“Be quiet, my child,” Mrs. Pope said 
soothingly. “‘How much did he leave, 
Mr. Brennan?” she asked the lawyer. 

“T cannot say exactly, madam. It 
will be impossible to tell until the es- 
tate is settled up. Probably not less 
than half a million.” 
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“Half a million!” gasped Mrs. Pope, 
as she collapsed into a chair. “Edith! 
Half a million! Think of it!” 

She sat gazing before her with a half- 
incredulous smile, as though the 
thought of so much money were diffi- 
cult of digestion. 

“Mr. Brennan, I can’t understand 
it—I can’t believe it.” Donald’s voice 
trembled with excitement. “Why 
should he have left Mrs. Rogers all 
this money? Had he no relatives—no 
connections—who would have had a 
better right to it?” 

“None, I understand. In any event, 
the will would stand. Mr. West has 
shown his affection for your wife by 
leaving her his entire fortune. No 
court could break that will.” 

“What a man he was! I knew he 
was very fond of us. He and Mrs. 
Rogers had been friends for years, but 
I never thought of anything like this.” 
Donald went up to his wife and took 
her hand. “Edith,” he said earnestly, 
“do you realize what it means? Poor 
old Billy has made you a rich woman.” 

“T cannot take this money,” cried 
Edith, with a look of dull, uncompre- 
hending despair. “I cannot, I cannot!” 

She flung herself away from her hus- 
band and stared at Brennan with the 
look of an animal at bay. 

“Edith, my dear, are you losing your 
senses?” inquired her mother. 

“IT cannot take it,” repeated Mrs. 
Rogers mechanically. 

“Why not?” Donald’s question came 
like a blow. She did not dare to tell 
him that—she clenched her hands un- 
til the blood came, looking meanwhile 
at Donald in confusion. 

“Of course, it is a very large 
amount,” he went on, “but if he wished 
it———” 

“You are right, Donald.” Mrs. Pope 
favored him with a smile which seemed. 
almost genial, compared with those she 
usually bestowed upon him. ‘Edith, 
my dear, it is your duty to respect the 
wishes of the dead. Don’t you think 
so, Mr. Brennan ?” 

“The will allows me no latitude, mad- 
am. Whatever your daughter’s feelings 
in the matter may be, it is my duty as 


executor to turn over to her Mr. West’s 
estate in its entirety. What disposition 
she may see fit to make of it after- 
ward is, of course, no affair of mine.” 
He turned and picked up his hat from 
the chair where Donald had placed it. 
“It will be desirable, Mrs. Rogers, for 
you to come to my office at your early 
convenience for a business consultation. 
There are some papers I shall want 
you to sign. If possible, I should be 
glad to have you come to-morrow—say 
at twelve o’clock.” 

“T—I tell you, I don’t want this 
money,” faltered Edith. “I—I have 
no right to it!” 

“Mr. Brennan has just explained to 
you, Edith,” said Donald, “that the 
money is yours by law. He is obliged 
to turn it over to you. I can under- 
stand, of course, that it is a great sur- 
prise to you, but surely, if it was his 
wish, there is no reason for you to 
feel so strongly about it.’’ She fell to 
sobbing softly, and, clutching at his 
arm, put her head upon it. ‘“Donald— 
oh, Donald!” she moaned, then became 
silent. 

He turned to the lawyer. 

“T think, Mr. Brennan, that you can 
depend upon Mrs. Rogers’ coming in 
to see you at twelve to-morrow. Good 
night.” 

“Good night,” said the lawyer, as he 
bowed and left the room. 

“Think of what this money will 
mean, Edith,” exclaimed her mother, 


her face aglow with anticipation. ‘To 
you—to Bobbie—to all of us.” She 
looked at Alice with a joyful smile. “I 


guess we can have that cottage, after 
all.” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” cried Edith. “My 
God! You don’t realize what you are 
saying.” 

She swayed suddenly forward, over- 
come by the terrible strain of the past 
half hour, and fell heavily to the floor. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It took Edith Rogers three months 
to make up her mind to spend any of 
William West’s money, and then she 
did it on account of Bobbie. Her 
mother had used every effort té con- 
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vince her that she was acting like a 
fool in not at once launching out upon 
a career of wild extravagance, but the 
thought of her recent affair with West 
and his sudden and tragic death horri- 
fied her, and the money lay idly in the 
bank. As the hot weather approached, 
and she felt the desirability of getting 
Bobbie away from the ovenlike city, 
she listened more and more to her 
mother’s arguments, with the result that 
the middle of June saw them installed 
in a handsome summer residence, by 
courtesy called a cottage, at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. Mrs. Pope was 
charmed. Donald came down only for 
the week-ends, and, with Alice and 
Edith with her, and a retinue of expen- 
sive and competent servants, she felt 
that her cup of blessedness was once 
more filled to the brim. 

It was a late Saturday afternoon. 
The Sound lay sparkling in the hot June 
sunshine. Mrs. Pope came into the 
handsomely appointed hall of their new 
home, and sank heavily into a padded 
leather chair. After all, she felt, this 
was indeed life in its fullest sense. She 
fanned herself languidly with a lace 
fan, regarding her elaborate gown, 
meanwhile, with much - satisfaction. 
She glanced up as Edith entered the 
room, looking very lovely in a costume 
of white lace. 

“Has Alice come back from the sta- 
tion yet, mother?” inquired Edith. 

“Not yet, my dear. I’m waiting for 
her now. I suppose I am expected to 
welcome this young Hall—though | 
can’t say I want to. I wish Alice had 
not invited him. If she would take my 
advice, she would send him about his 
business ! Four thousand a year! 


Pooh! A beggar !” 
“Well, mother, now that we have 


asked him, we must make him welcome. 
How do you like my dress ?” 

She came around in front of her 
mother’s chair. 

Mrs. Pope observed her critically 
through her gold lorgnon. “Oh, it will 
do, my dear,” she replied. “I should 
have preferred the Irish point.” 

“But mother, it was five hundred dol- 
lars.” 
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“What of it? Why shouldn’t you 
look as well as possible? Of course, 
Donald would never care, but there are 
others. I heard several people at the 
hotel say last night that you were the 
best-looking and the best-dressed wom- 
an there.” 

“T don’t care what they said, mother,” 
replied Edith, selecting a rose from a 
jar on the table, and putting it in her 
bosom. “I’d rather please Donald.” 

Mrs. Pope sniffed audibly. “Oh, very 
well, my dear,” she observed. “Have 
your own way. It’s some satisfaction, 
at least, to know that you can buy a 
dress when you feel like it, without 
having to account to your husband for 
it. My poor, dear J. B. always gave 
me a most liberal allowance. I never 
could dress on less than three thousand 
a year.” 

“Well, mother, you know you did 
manage to get along on much less, the 
last few years.” 

Mrs. Pope assumed a deeply hurt 
expression. “Edith,” she exclaimed ir- 
ritably, “it is most unkind of you to 
remind me of my temporary poverty. 
Before my poor, dear J. B. died 

“Frightfully hot this evening, isn’t 
it?’ Edith interrupted. 

Her mother glared at her, in annoy- 
ance. 





“Where’s Donald?” she suddenly 
asked. 

“In his room, mother.” 

“Didn’t he get here on the five- 
o'clock train?” 


“Then why doesn’t he come down- 
stairs? I hope he brought the after- 
noon papers.” 

“They’re in the library. Donald says 
the trip down was terribly hot and stuf- 
fy. He’s changing his things.” 

Mrs. Pope snorted. “If he would 
spend the summer down here with you, 
as a husband ought, instead of staying 
in town, fooling with that engineering 
work of his, he wouldn’t have that hot 
trip to make every Saturday.” 

“Nonsense, mother,” replied Edith. 
“Donald is perfectly right. I wouldn't 
want him to become an idler, living on 




















his wife. He has too much spirit for 
that.” 

“Then if he must stay in town, why 
doesn’t he get a decent place to live? 
I don’t think it looks well for him to 
be staying at that cheap little flat, now 
that you have plenty of money to take 
your proper place in society.” 

“He likes the old place. He says 
he was happy there. He thought he 
might as well stay on till the lease ex- 


pired.” 
“Well, there’s mo accounting for 
tastes. If you are satisfied, I see no 


reason why J should object.” Mrs. 
Pope began to fan herself vigorously. 
“T can get along very well without 
him.” 
Mrs. Rogers went to the door, and 
looked down the long, shady drive. 
“Alice seems to be gone a long time. 


I hope the machine hasn’t broken 
down.” 
“The train is probably late. They 


generally are on this road. What room 
are you going to give Mr. Hall?” 

“T thought I'd give him the one over 
the library,” said Edith, as she resumed 
her chair. “It has a lovely view of 
the Sound. I don’t doubt he’ll be glad 
enough to see salt water again, after 
being West over six months.” 

Mrs. Pope snorted indignantly. “I 
wish he had stayed there,” she grum- 
bled. “I cannot imagine what Alice 
sees in him to rave about.” 

“Donald tells me he’s a very bright 
fellow. He knew him in college. She 
might do a great deal worse.” 

“Not much. Why can’t she pick 
out a man of means, like poor Mr. West 


was? Think of what we owe that 
poor young man.” 
“Don’t, mother!” Edith cried. 


“Please !” 
She rose and went over to the fire- 
place, her face convulsed with emotion. 
“Why is it, Edith, that you always 
seem annoyed whenever I speak of Mr. 
West? You don’t show proper feeling. 
Think of all you owe him. I don’t see 


how you can let a day pass without 
thanking him from the bottom of your 
heart for all the happiness he has given 
you. 

2 
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“I appreciate it very much, mother.” 
Edith’s voice trembled—there was a 
trace of a sob in it. 

“You certainly do not act like it,” 
pursued her mother _ relentlessly. 
“Every time I mention his name you 
change the subject.” 

Edith turned, her face flushing. 

“Can’t you see,” she cried, “how it 
hurts me? I don’t want to be reminded 
of his death every minute of the day. 
God knows, I wish he were alive 
again!” 

“There’s no use in wishing that, my 
dear,” remarked her mother. “God, in 
His wisdom, orders all things for the 
best.” She glanced about the richly 
furnished room with a satisfied smile. 

Edith was about to reply, when the 
afternoon stillness was broken by the 
sound of wheels upon the gravel road, 
accompanied by the honk, honk of an 
automobile horn. She hurried to the 
door, and, as she did so, Alice appeared, 
accompanied by a heavily built young 
fellow in blue serge, carrying a dress- 
suit case. Mrs. Pope rose and joined 
her daughter. 

“Well, mother, we’re here at last,” 
cried Alice. “The train was fifteen 
minutes late.” She turned to the man 
behind her. “Mother, you know Mr. 
Hall.” 

“My dear Mr. Hall, I’m so glad to 
see you,” said Mrs. Pope effusively, as 
she offered the newcomer her hand. 

Mr. Hall shook hands. He was a 
genial, whole-souled sort of a fellow, 
and as he turned to acknowledge his in- 
troduction to Edith, whom he had 
never met, she felt an instinctive lik- 
ing for him. He was telling Mrs. Pope 
how glad he felt to be East again, after 
six nights in a Pullman sleeper. 

“Yes,” he rattled on, in his breezy 
way, “I’ve come all the way from Fris- 
co. We're building some. docks there. 
Ever been in Frisco, Mrs. Rogers?” 

“No,” replied Edith, “though I’ve 
always wanted to go.” 

“Great place. Nothing like it this 
side of the Rockies. Wide-open town, 
I can tell you.” 

“Do you like that kind of a town, Mr. 
Hall?” asked Mrs. Pope grimly. 
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“Do I? Well, rather. Chinatown’s 
got anything I ever saw wiped right off 
the map. Great!” 

“Indeed?” The amount of reproof 
that Mrs. Pope could put into that sin- 
gle word exceeds belief. “I should 
hardly suppose that any respectable 
person would want to visit such places.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not respectable, Mrs. 
Pope. I’m only honest,” laughed Hall, 
as he turned to Edith. “I looked for 
your husband on the train, Mrs. Rog- 
ers. Hoped I might be lucky enough 
to run across him.” 

“He came earlier. He’s dressing 
now. I’m expecting him down at any 


moment.” 

“Dressing!” ejaculated Mr. Hall, 
with a wry face. “Whew! I'm afraid 
I'll disgrace the party. I didn’t bring 
my evening togs. Somehow, I'd got 
the idea from your sister that you were 
roughing it down here. She wrote me 
you had taken a cottage He 
looked about the stately hall with a 
broad smile. “Some cottage!’ he ob- 
served. 

“Don’t bother about not dressing, 
Mr. Hall. Mr. Rogers generally wears 
flannels, hot nights like this. Shall I 
show you to your room?” 

“Let me do so, Edith,” said Mrs. 
Pope, puffing forward importantly. 
“I'm going up, anyway.” 

She swept up the staircase, with their 
guest meekly following in her rear. 

“Dinner at seven,” called Alice, after 
him. 

“Well, Edith, how do you like him?” 
asked Alice, when they were alone. 

“He’s awfully bréezy, isn’t he? I 
imagine he’s very sincere and straight- 
forward.” 

“Emerson’s as straight as they make 
them. No foolishness about him. 
We’re engaged—almost, that is. Don’t 
let on to mother.” 

“Engaged! Not really! When did 
he ask you?” 

“Coming up from the station.” 

“He certainly didn’t lose any time,” 
observed Edith, laughing. “Did you 
accept him?” 

“Of course not. Now he’ll have to 
do it all over again. To-night, perhaps, 





down on the rocks. I shouldn’t think 
of accepting a man in an. automobile. 
It isn’t romantic enough.” 

“Didn’t he feel discouraged ?” 

“Not a bit. You couldn’t discourage 
Emerson with a pile driver. Anyway 
—I guess he understood.” She smiled 
quietly to herself. 

“I thought,” Edith said, somewhat 
nervously, “that he seemed rather sur- 
prised at the way we are living here. 
I suppose he wonders where all the 
money is coming from.” 

“T suppose so. He seemed a bit over- 
come, when he saw the auto. Asked 
me if Donald had struck a gold mine.” 

“A gold mine! Alice! He doesn’t 
know anything about the—will, does 
he ?” 

Mrs. Rogers seemed troubled, her 
face had lost its animation, her eyes 
took on a hunted look. 

“I don’t think so,” replied her sister 
gayly, “but why shouldn’t he?” 

“I’d rather he didn’t. It might look 
—well, sort of queer—and then, Don- 
ald might not want him to think i 

“To think what?” interrupted Alice 
sharply. 

“Oh, nothing. I suppose he’ll have 
to know some time. Only it seems, 
somehow, to make Donald look sort of 
cheap—don’t you see?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Alice bluntly. 
“There’s nothing to be ashamed of— 
at least, nothing that anybody knows 
anything about. You seem to be get- 
ting awfully considerate of Donald 
lately.” Ss 

“Perhaps I’m only just beginning to 
find out what a splendid fellow he is.” 

“Well, if you are, I’m glad of it, but 
I shouldn’t get up any more excitement 
about this money if I were you. It will 
only look suspicious.” 

“Did Mr. Hall ever write you any- 
thing more about—about Mr. West, 
after that telegram we sent him?” 

“No, never. You remember the an- 
swer he sent the next day, telling us 
poor Billy was dead. He’s never men- 
tioned the matter since. You know he 
left Denver shortly after that.” 

“Yes, I remember. I wonder if he 
could know anything.” 
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Alice looked disgusted. 

“Don’t be absurd, Edith,” she said. 
“How could he? How could anybody? 
For Heaven’s sake, don’t get yourself 
all worked up about nothing. I’m the 
only person in the world, outside of 
yourself, that knows anything about 
your affair with Billy West, and J cer- 
tainly am not going to say anything. I 
wouldn’t have Emerson know for the 
world. He might change his mind 
about me.” 


“Alice! exclaimed her _ sister. 
“That’s an awful thing to say.” 
“Well, it’s true, isn’t it? I don’t 


mind his knowing that Billy left you 
the money. I think he ought to know 
that. But when it comes to his know- 
ing why he left it—I draw the line. Of 
course, he couldn’t blame me, but if 
he thought that my sister was living on 
the money left her by her—well, I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, Edith, but 
he might not care so much about be- 
coming one of the family.” 

Edith shrank away from her sister, 
her face quivering with emotion. 

“You say that to me—you, who ad- 
vised me to take it!” 

“Don’t try to blame it on me, Edith. 
[I advised you to keep your mouth shut, 
and not make things any worse than 
they were. I advise you to do the same 
thing now.” 

“So that you can go on enjoying the 
fruits of my wrongdoing.” Mrs. Rog- 
ers looked at her sister scornfully—de- 
fiantly. 


“For Heaven’s sake, don’t get so mel- 

lramatic. The thing’s past. Why not 
forget it?” 

“Can you forget it? You are 


ashamed to let the man you love know 
about it, for fear he might not want to 
marry you, on account of me.” 

“You take the thing too seriously, 
Edith. You never told me much about 
your affair with Billy West, and I never 
asked you. Every family has a skele- 
ton in its closet. Most of them are 
lucky if they haven’t got several, but 
they don’t make a practice of parading 
them before the public. What on earth 


do you want to talk about this thing 
for? 


It can’t do any good, now.” 





“Because I’m sick of living this lie. 
I’ve a great mind to tell Donald every- 
thing.” 

“You are getting just plain, ordinary 
dippy, Edith. You ought to take some- 
thing for it. Do you know what he 
would do?” 

“He couldn’t do anything that would 
make things worse than they are.” 

“He couldn't? You think he 
couldn’t? Well, I'll tell you what he 
would do. He'd make you give up 
every cent of this money so quick it 
would make your hair stand on end.” 

“Alice! What do you mean?” Mrs. 
Rogers was horror-stricken. The idea 
had evidently not occurred to her. 

“T should think it was plain enough. 
He couldn’t do anything else. If you 
didn’t do as he wished, he would leave 
you. He might do it, anyway. He 
isn’t the sort of a man who would stand 
for any foolishness, kind as he is. You 
know that. You’d lose either your 
husband or your money. Then where 
would you be?” 

“Donald would never do a thing like 
that.” 

“Of course he would. Any man 
would, who had a grain of self-respect. 
Then you'd have the pleasure of giving 
up all this’ —she waved her hand about 
the room—‘“and going back to that 
wretched hole in Harlem, and doing 
your own cooking, while Bobbie plays 
on the sand pile on the corner lot, and 
pretends he has a pony cart with a 


soap box. You would enjoy that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” cried Edith, with 
a shudder. “I could never stand it— 
never!” 


“Furthermore,” pursued her sister, 
“Emerson would be bound to know. 
He’s seen this place, and wouldn’t un- 
derstand what it all meant, and he 
probably would have no further use 
for me. I’m sorry for you, Edith, but 
you have got us all into this situation, 
and you haven’t any right to upset it— 
at least, not now. Wait until Emerson 
and I are married, at any rate.” 

Mrs. Rogers seemed on the verge of 
tears. “I ought to have told him long 
ago,” she wailed. “In the very begin- 
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ning. Now it’s too late. If he knew 
the truth, I believe he would kill me.” 

“I wouldn’t take any chance, if I 
were you,” observed Alice dryly. 

“And Donald has been so fine, so 
strong, so splendid,” sobbed her sister. 
“T never realized before all that he has 
done for me. I can’t tell you how I 
admire him.” 

“Very likely. It’s a great deal easier 
for a woman to realize her husband’s 
good points when she has thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year than when she 
hasn’t thirty cents.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” said Mrs. Rog- 
ers, drying her eyes. “I guess I'll have 
to make the best of it.” 


“That’s sensible, Edith. Nothing 
else to do. Now I think I'll go up and 
dress. What’s on for this evening?” 


“We might go over to the hotel for 
an hour or so. There’s a dance. After 
that you and Mr. Hall can take a walk 
along the beach. That will give him 
another chance,” she added, with a 
meaning smile. “Mother isn’t at all 
favorable.” 

“T know it. She thinks Emerson 
hasn’t money enough. She's right, too; 
he hasn’t. But I guess he will have, 
some day. I’m willing to take a chance, 
anyway. You know, Edith, I’m very 
fond of mother, but I don’t intend to 
let her interfere between Emerson and 
myself. As a mother-in-law I can see 
her weak points. I’ve never said so be- 
fore, but I believe she is responsible 
for nine-tenths of the trouble between 
Donald and yourself.” 

“What trouble ?” 

“Oh, your discontent and everything. 
You would never have thought of run- 
ning away with Billy West if she hadn’t 
sympathized with you all the time. 
When I get married I’m going to live 
as far away as _ possible—somewhere 
where I shall see mother about once in 
six months. I don’t propose to have 
her making any trouble in my domestic 
arrangements.” She started toward the 
staircase. “I’ve barely time to dress. 
Hello, Donald,” she said, as she met 
her brother-in-law. descending the 
stairs. “How’s everything?” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Donald Rogers looked worried, al- 
though he tried not to show it. He 
glanced about the hall eagerly. 

“Where’s Bobbie?” he inquired. 

“Having his supper, dear. He was 
out driving when you came. They 
drove over to the lighthouse in his new 
pony cart. You can’t imagine how de- 
lighted he is with it. I’m trying to keep 
him out of doors as much as possible. 
He looks like another child already. 
The sea air is just what he needs.” 

“Great, isn’t it?” he said. “I don’t 
wonder he feels better. You are look- 
ing very charming yourself to-night, 
Edith. You're gaining weight.” 

“T’ve gained eight pounds in the three 
weeks we've been here. I shouldn't 
have believed it possible, but I weighed 
myself the day I came just to see. I 
wish you would take a few weeks off, 
and have a good rest—you don’t look 


yourself. What’s the matter? Busi- 
ness ?” 

“Yes. Things aren't going very 
well.” 


She came up to him, and put her 
hand affectionately upon his arm. 

“After all, Don,” she said, looking up 
at him fondly, “it doesn’t make so much 
difference—now.” 

He took her hand. “Just as much 
as ever, dear. You know how I feel 
about this money. I’m glad, for your 
sake, and Bobbie’s, but it isn’t mine, 
and I can’t forget it.” 

“Everything I have is yours, dear. 
Everything. You know that.” 

“Thank you, Edith. I appreciate it, 
even if I can’t take advantage of it. I 
want to succeed on my own account— 
I can’t stop work just because my wife 
happens to be a rich woman. You 
wouldn’t respect me if I did that. Tl 
win out, all right. You believe that, 
don’t you?” He looked at her eagerly. 

“Of course I do,” she replied, pat- 
ting his hand. “I know you will. I 
only wish you would let me make it 
easier for you. It spoils all my happi- 
ness, not to be able to do so.” 

“T don’t see what you could do, 
Edith, more than you are doing.” 
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“How is business, Donald?” 

He began to walk gloomily up and 
down. 

“The work at the office is all right,” 
he said presently. “It’s that confound- 
ed glass plant that worries me. We 
haven’t enough working capital, and 
can’t seem to borrow any. The worst 
of it is, there’s a payment due on the 
property July first, five thousand dol- 
lars. You know the condition of the 
money market, I suppose. The papers 
are full of it.” 

“You mean about the stock market ?” 
asked Edith timidly. 

Donald threw himself into a chair. 

“Yes,” he replied, “that and the 
Western Securities decision, and the 
failure of the Columbian Trust Com- 
pany. Things look pretty bad. The 
banks are afraid to lend a dollar with- 
out gilt-edge security. Just my luck. 
Any other year things would have been 
different.” 

“Why shouldn’t I lend you the 
money ?” said Edith, coming over and 
standing by his chair. 

“T couldn’t let you do that, dear,” he 
replied, looking up at her. 

“But why? You know I have over 
twenty thousand dollars lying idle in 
the bank—interest, not principal. You 
must let me lend it to you. How much 
do you want?” She went over to a 
desk in. the corner and drew a check 
book from one of the drawers. 
“Please, Donald. It will be such a 
pleasure to me.” She looked at him in 
eager expectancy. 

“IT can’t accept it, Edith. I want to 
stand on my own feet. Now that you 
have all this money, I’m doubly anx- 
I don’t want to be just 


ious to do it. 
Mrs. Rogers’ husband 

“You could never be that, dear. I 
want you to do all you say—can’t you 
see that’s one reason I’m so anxious to 
help you? We will make it a business 
transaction—you can give me a mort- 
gage, or whatever vou call it, just as 
if you were borrowing from some hard- 
fisted old miser. I have a perfect right 


to invest my money in the glass factory, 
if I please. 
thing.” 


You wouldn't owe me any- 
She paused, smiling. 





“You are a great financier, Edith,” 
laughed her husband. “You have dis- 
covered the art of borrowing money 
without owing it.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Donald,” she 
protested. “I’m in earnest. I want 
you to take it—just to oblige me. You 
will—won’t you, dear?” 

“Would you think just as much of 
me?” he asked, evidently revolving the 
matter carefully in his mind. 

“How can you ask me such a ques- 
tion? It would be a mighty poor sort 
of a world, if we couldn’t help each 
other over a hard place, once in a 
while.” 

Mr. Rogers rose from his seat, and 
went over toward his wife. 

“I didn’t intend to speak of this, 
Edith,” he said, “but now that I have-—— 
perhaps poor Billy would be glad, if he 
knew, to help me. I'll take it—but as 
a loan only, mind you, and with proper 
security.” 

At his reference to West, Mrs. Rog- 
ers shivered slightly and turned away 
her head to hide her feelings. 

“How much do you need ?” she asked 
strained voice. “Fifteen thou- 


in a 
sand ?” 
“Oh, no. Ten will be ample. But 


it isn’t necessary to bother about it now. 
Wait until I go back to town.” 

“No, Don. You might change your 
mind. You'd best take it now.” She 
hurriedly began to write out the check. 
“You can send the mortgage, or note, 
or whatever it is, down to me—that is, 
if you really want to do it that way.” 

“I certainly shouldn't think of doing 
it any other,” said Donald. 

Edith rose, and going up to her hus- 
band, put the check in his hand. 

“Here, Donald,” she said. “I hope 
this will fix everything all right. If it 
does, it will make me very happy.” 

“Thank you, Edith,” he said simply, 
putting the check in his pocket. “I 
shall never forget this, never. You 
have been very good to me. I only 
hope I shall not have to keep it long.” 

“Don't thank me, Donald. Just con- 
sider it a little loan from a dear friend.” 

He put his arm about her, and drew 
her to him. 
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‘God bless you, dear, you and poor 
old Billy. How I wish he were here 
to enjoy it all!” He kissed her loving 
ly, then started in surprise. “Why— 
edith, you are crying,” he exclaimed. 
“What’s the matter, dear? There’s 
nothing wrong, is there?” He 
smoothed back the hair from her fore- 
head tenderly. 

“Nothing,” she cried, as she escaped 
from his embrace, and, going over to 
the desk, put the check book back into 
the drawer and locked it. 

As she did so, they both turned at the 
sound of some one descending the 
stairs. It was Hall. 

“Hello, Hall! Glad to see you.” 
Donald went up to their guest with 
outstretched hand. 

“Rogers!” exclaimed the latter, shak- 
ing Donald’s hand vigorously “You 
look just ‘the same as you did back in 
ninety-five. How are you?” 

“Pretty well. How are things in the 
West ?” 

“Oh, about as usual—too much oa 
itics, and not enough rain.’ 

Donald laughed. 

“Sit down, Mr. Hall,” 
“T must go and see to dinner. 
back presently.” 

She started toward the door. 

“T hope you are not making any ex- 
tra preparations on my account,” he 
exclaimed. 

“Oh—no—nothing unusual,” Edith 
laughed. “We are going to treat you 
as one of the family.” 

“That will make a hit with me, Mrs. 
Rogers,” said Hall, joining in her laugh. 
“TI thought it would,” she cried, 

she left the room. 

“How would a high ball strike you?” 
asked Donald. 

“Right where I live.” 

Donald led the way to the veranda. 

“Suppose we sit out here. It’s a bit 
cooler, I think. There’s some whisky 
on the table.” 

“All the comforts of home, I see. 
Nice place you’ve got here, Rogers.” 

He seated himself comfortably in a 
wicker lounging chair. 

“Yes. Very.” Donald’s voice had 


said Edith. 
I'll be 


a peculiar note—he felt the irony of 


the situation. “Shall I pour you out 
a drink?” he asked, going to the table. 

“Thanks, old man. Here’s to you!” 
He raised his glass. ‘Nothing like the 


seashore, after all, in summer. How’s 
your little boy?” 
“Great, growing like a weed.” Don- 


ald took a chair opposite his guest and 
drew a cigar case from his pocket. 
“Have a cigar?” 

“No, thanks. Not before dinner. 
I'll light a cigarette, though, if you 
don’t mind.” He took out his cigarette 
case. “Have one?” he inquired. 

“Thanks.” Donald put his cigar case 
back into his pocket, and took a ciga- 
rette. “I understand,” he said, “that 
you are with the Pioneer Construction 
Company of Chicago.” 

“Yes. I’ve been with them for seven 
years. Made me chief engineer last 
year.” 

“Good work! Ought to be a splendid 
job. Keeps you moving about a good 
deal, though, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes. More than I like. I’ve pretty 
well covered the West this past year. 
Meet a lot of Columbia men, off and 
on. I like Frisco. Wonderful place. 
Dennett, ninety-six, is in business 
there. You knew him, didn’t you?” 

“Slightly. He was in the class be- 
low me.” 

“And Walker, 
ber him?” 

“Tall fellow? Wears glasses? Yes 

[ remember him. Very bright man. 
How long did you sfay in Frisco?” 

“Two months. Finished up a job 
in Denver before that.” 

“Denver? That’s where poor Billy 
West died. He was a ninety-five man. 
You knew him, didn’t you?” 


ninety-five. Remem- 


“Slightly. Great friend of yours, 
wasn’t he?” 
“Yes. I thought everything of him. 


His death was a terrible shock.” 

“So sudden, too. He was ill only a 
few days. Appendicitis, they told me.” 

“Yes. He died right after the opera- 
tion.” 

“T was in Denver at the time; but 
I didn’t look him up. Didn’t even knew 
he was sick until I got your telegram.” 














“My telegram?” Donald looked at 
his guest in sudden surprise. 

“Well, perhaps not yours, exactly. 
Miss Pope wired me that he was sick, 
and asked me te find out how he was. 
I understood it was on your account.” 

“Miss Pope?” 

“Yes. Your sister-in-law.” 

Donald’s surprise and confusion were 
plainly evident. “I—TI don’t understand 
why she should have wired. I didn’t 
even know he was sick, myself.” 

“She must have known it,” replied 
Hall, a trifle uneasily. “I went to the 
hospital at once. They told me he had 
been dead five days.” 

“Strange,” muttered Donald. “I 
can’t see why she should have wired.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Rogers asked her to 
do so. She didn’t know me, herself, 
you know.” 

“You went to the hospital, you say?” 

“Yes. He had been buried by that 
time, poor chap. I had a talk with the 
nurse who attended him.” 

“Did he suffer much?” 

“No. Not physically, that is. They 
told me he worried terribly over his 
illness. Died raving over some woman.” 

“Some woman? That's strange.” 

“Why so? Most men do, don’t 
they ?” 

“West didn’t. 
about women.” 

“He must have, from what I heard 

“Why so?” Donald shifted uneasily 
in his chair. 

“Tt’s a queer story. I suppose the 
nurse ought not to have told me, but 
she must have thought I very 
dear friend of his. It seems he was 
terribly in love with some married 
woman here in New York—wrote to 
her every day, almost—up to the last. 
I understand she did to him, too.” 

*“A married woman?” cried Donald, 
in astonishment. “I don’t believe it. 
I knew Billy West intimately. He had 
scarcely any women friends. It’s hard- 
ly likely he could have been carrying 
on such an affair without my knowing 
it. I saw him every day—almost.” 

Hall took out his cigarette case and 
lit a fresh cigarette. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. 





He never cared much 


” 


Was a 


“That’s 
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what the nurse said. She used to read 
him her letters. They had arranged 
that she was to leave her husband, and 
she and West were going to run away 
together—to Europe. He’d gone out 
to Denver to close up his affairs, and 
turn all his property into money. They 
had everything arranged to go as soon 
as he returned to New York. That’s 
what made it so hard for him to die.” 

Donald gazed at the face of the man 
opposite him with curious intentness. 

“Who was she?” he asked suddenly. 

“T haven’t the least idea. I didn’t 
ask the nurse, and she probably didn’t 
know. It was the strange outcome of 
the affair that interested me particular- 
ly. I wonder if you heard it.” 

Donald looked puzzled. “I don’t 
know what you mean,” he said slowly. 

“Well, it was like this: West, I un- 
derstand, was worth a lot of money.” 

“Yes,” replied Donald mechanically. 

Hall leaned forward in his chair, and 
addressed his host impressively. 

“The day before he died,” he said 
slowly, “he called in a lawyer, and 
made a will, leaving every cent he had 
in the world to the woman he was in 
love with.” 

Donald Rogers allowed his _half- 
smoked cigarette to drop unheeded to 
the floor. He started forward in his 
chair, his face flushed, his whole ap- 
pearance that of a man who had suf- 
fered a sudden and terrible shock. 

“Tt’s a lie!” he gasped hoarsely, then 
sank back into his chair in horror. 





\ look of amazement spread over 
Hall’s face. 

“Pardon me, old man,” he said slow- 
ly. “I didn’t suppose you'd feel so 


strongly about the matter, or I should 
never have mentioned it. I only know 
what the nurse told me.” 

Donald recovered himself with an ef- 
fort. He tried to stem the raging tu- 
mult of emotions which surged through 
his brain. 

“Excuse me, Hall,” he gasped weak- 
ly. “It—it was a great shock.” Then 
he began nervously to light another 
cigarette. 

Hall looked at him in astonishment. 

“Yes,” he said vaguely. “It sur- 
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prised me a good deal, too. I guess it’s 
true, though. The nurse would have 
had no reason to lie about it. I’ve often 
wondered what sort of a man this 
woman’s husband must have been, to 
let her take the money—if he did. Pret- 
ty cheap skate, to stand for a thing 
like that—don’t you think?” 

“If he did,” repeated Donald me- 
chanically, and, fumbling in his pocket, 
drew forth the check which his wife 
had given him a short time before. 

“Thought you might have heard 
about it,’ continued Hall, as he fin- 
ished his drink. 

“No.” Donald’s voice was strained 
—he was vaguely groping in his mind 
for some solid ground in this chaos 
which surrounded him. “I should have 
known, but I did not,” he continued; 
then began to slowly tear the check 
into bits. 

“Women are the devil, aren’t they?” 
said Hall, as he rose and began to walk 
about the spacious veranda. “Perhaps 
her husband never even knew.” 

Donald rose, and, going to the rail- 
ing, dropped the pieces of the check 
in a shower upon the rosebushes be- 
neath. 

“He never even knew,” he repeated 
mechanically. 

As he spoke, Edith appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Dinner is almost ready,” she an- 
nounced gayly. “Haven't the others 
come down yet?” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Donald Rogers had given eight years 
to working for the welfare of his wife 
and his little boy. He was a man of 
one idea, and to that he bent his every 
effort. It may be that, in his devotion 
to the future, he had neglected the 
present, but the thought that Edith, 
the woman whom he had trusted and 
believed in all these years, could be 
unfaithful to him had never 
his mind. The very idea seemed mon- 
strous—as he looked up and saw her 
sweet, familiar smile, he felt that he 
must be the victim of some strange and 
horrible mistake. 


crossed 





Edith, her face flushed and happy, 
beamed upon them from the open door- 
way. Hall was the first to speak. 

“Not yet, Mrs. Rogers,” he said. 
Then looked curiously at Donald. 

“T suppose you two have been having 
a nice long talk about your college 
days?” said Edith, glancing from Hall 
to her husband. 

“Yes, in a way,” Hall faltered. “As 
a matter of fact, Mrs. Rogers, we were 
talking about poor old Billy West.” 

He turned to Donald as he spoke, 
and failed to observe the look of horror 
which crossed Mrs. Rogers’ face. 

“Billy West!” she cried, with a gasp, 
as she started back, her eyes big with 
fear. 

“Yes, you remember I went to see 
him in Denver that time—after your 
sister wired me—but I was too late.” 

Donald interrupted him. His voice 
sounded harsh and unreal, 

“Tell Mrs. Rogers what you have 
just told me,” he said. 

Hall looked from one to the other 
in surprise. He had evidently been 
treading on strange grounds—he was 
unable to see his way clearly. 

“Why—I—well, to tell you the truth, 
Mrs. Rogers, I was gossiping a bit— 
something I don’t often do. I heard 
a curious story about West while I 
was out in Denver, and I was telling 
your husband about it.” 

“Go on!” cried Donald hoarsely. 

“Tt wasn’t anything,” said Hall nerv- 
ously. “Perhaps I shouldn’t have men- 
tioned it at all. They told me at the 
hospital that he had left his entire for- 
tune to some married woman in New 
York with whom he was madly in 
love.” 

Edith groped blindly forward. Her 
whole world had come clattering down 
in ruin about her head. She grasped 
the back of a chair with both hands, 
and tried to recover her self-control. 

“Yes,” she gasped. “I—I know.” 

Hall noted her agitation, but did not 
in any way comprehend its cause. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Rogers, I’m sor- 
ry,” he faltered. Then turned to Don- 
ald. “TI say, old man,” he said, ‘“won’t 


you please take me out and kick me 

















gently around the block? I feel that 
| am making all kinds of an ass of 
myself—gossiping here like an old 
woman.” 

Donald stepped suddenly forward. 

“Mr. West’s death was a great shock 
to us both, Mr. Hall. Mrs. Rogers has 
never gotten over it. You can under- 
stand, of course.” 

He came to her rescue almost uncon- 
sciously, protecting her from the break- 
down which seemed inevitable. She 
stood clutching the back of the chair, 
her face quivering with emotion, afraid 
to look at her husband, afraid to look 
at Hall, her eyes upon the distant blue 
of the Sound. The blow had fallen— 
she knew that tragedy stood at her 
side, ready to strike her down. The 
tenseness of the situation was momen- 
tarily relieved by the sudden appear- 
ance of Mrs. Pope and Alice. 

“Are we late, my dear?” asked her 
mother, puffing heavily onto the ve- 
randa. 

Edith did not answer; she scarcely 
seemed to hear her. Alice went up to 
Ilall with a smile. 

“I dressed in fifteen minutes,” she 
announced gayly. “What have you 
been doing with yourself?” 

“Making an ass of myself, as usual,” 
he muttered; then looked toward Mrs. 
Rogers. 

“What do you mean?” Alice in- 
quired, as she followed his glance. 
“What’s the matter, sis?” she asked, 
going up to Edith, and putting her 
hand on her arm. 

Her sister tried to smile. “Nothing, 
dear; nothing,” she said, her voice 
sounding far off. “Mr. Hall said some- 
thing he thought made me feel badly, 
but it wasn’t anything—not anything 
at all.” 

“\What.do you mean, Mr. Man, by 
saying mean things to my little sister?” 
demanded Alice playfully, shaking her 
finger at Hall. 

His reply was imerrupted by Mrs. 
Pope. 

“How long before dinner, Edith?” 
she inquired. “It’s almost seven now.” 

“Tt will be a little late, mother. Per- 
haps ten minutes yet,” Edith managed 
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to say. She glanced hurriedly at her 
husband, but his stern, impassive face 
contained no message that she could 
read. 

“Then I needn’t have hurried, after 
all,” exclaimed Alice, in an aggrieved 
tone. “How would you like to take a 
look about the grounds before dinner, 
Emerson ?” 

“There’s hardly time, my dear.” Mrs. 
Pope’s tone was severely disapproving. 

“Oh, yes, there is.” She took Hall by 
the arm, and moved toward the steps. 
“Come along, Emerson,” 

“T will accompany you, Alice,” said 
her mother, hastily joining them. She 
evidently intended to keep Alice and 
the despised possession of only four 
thousand a year under her vigilant 
eye. 

“Won't you and Donald come, too?” 
asked Alice sarcastically, as she left 
the porch. 

Donald regarded her sternly. 

“No, we will wait here,” he replied; 
then looked searchingly at his wife. 

“Ring the bell when dinner is ready,” 
Alice flung back at them over her shoul- 
der, as she and Mr. Hall disappeared 
around the corner of the veranda, Mrs. 
Pope puffing along in their wake, like a 
fussy little tugboat under full steam. 

Edith was the first to break the si- 
lence. 

“Donald!” she faltered, her voice 
breaking pitifully; then took a step 
toward him. 

“Is this story true?” demanded her 
husband sternly. 

“Wait, Donald; wait!” she cried. 
“Don’t judge me harshly.” 

“Is this story true?” he repeated, his 
face pale with anger. 

She continued to approach him, her 
arms held out in piteous appeal. 

“Donald—what do you want me to 
say ?” 

Donald's expression turned to one of 
bitter anguish. The denial he had half 


hoped for, in spite of Hall’s story, was © 


not forthcoming. In every word, in 
every gesture, his wife showed her 
guilt. 

“My God, I can’t believe it!” he 
groaned. “Why did you do this thing?” 
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“Don’t ask me any more—don’t! 
Can’t you see it’s all past and gone?” 


“No! It’s only just begun. Were 
you in love with him? Don’t lie to 
me!” 


“Donald—I—I—really wasn’t. I 
” Her voice choked with sobs; she 
seemed unable to meet his concentrated 
gaze. 

“I don’t believe you. He wouldn’t 
have done what he did, if you had not 
been.” 

She came near to him, her voice, her 
manner, her every movement an appeal 
for forgiveness. 

“Donald!” she cried. “I—I—only 
thought I was. It wasn’t true. I have 
never loved any one but you—don’t 
you see that I am telling you the truth ?” 

“You've got to tell me the truth.” 
His manner was stern—implacable. 
“Did West ask you to leave me, and go 
away with him?” 

“Donald—dear—don't!” 
wildly. “Let me explain!” 

“Answer me!” he demanded angrily. 

“Ves.” The word was scarcely audi- 
ble through her sobs. 

Donald passed his hand unsteadily 
across his eyes, and turned away. It 
seemed unbelievable. West—his bosom 
friend—the man he would have trusted 
with his life. 

“The cur! And I trusted him so,” 
he groaned, then looked again at his 
wife. “Did you agree to go?” he de- 
manded. 

“IT did not know what I was doing— 
I was mad. Oh, Donald—forgive me— 
forgive me!” She put her hand on 
his arm, the tears streaming down her 
face. 

“Did you agree to go?” His voice 
was even harder and more peremptory. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “I did.” 

The bitterness of it all almost over- 
came him, for he loved her very deeply. 

“How could you?” he moaned. “How 
could you?” 

She saw his momentary weakness, 
and, womanlike, took quick advantage 
of it. 

“Donald,” 





she. cried 





she cried, through her 


tears. “Donald! Forgive me! I agreed 
in a moment of madness. 


I have tried 


so hard, all these months, to be worthy 
of you—of your love. Can’t you be- 
lieve me?” 

“You would have gone,” he said bit- 
terly. “You would have gone!” 

“Donald! I——” 

“Don’t deny it. I know it is true. 
What did he go to Denver for?” 

“To—to see to his property—to 

“To sell it out, so that he would be 
free to go away with you,” he inter- 
rupted hotly. “He had been away a 
whole month, and he died raving over 
your daily letters, and left you every 
cent he had in the world. Does that 
look as though you had changed your 
mind?” He turned from her, with 
an expression of disgust. “What a 
fool you have made of me!” he cried. 

“Donald! Listen to me! You must!” 

“No! I'll do the talking now. Did 
you know he had made his will in your 
favor ?” 

“No!” 

“Then why did you wire to find out 
how he was?” 

“Because he was sick, and I was 
worried about him. I hadn’t heard a 
word from him for three days. I knew 
nothing about the money until that 
awful night when the lawyer came.” 

“And you took it! In spite of all— 
you took it. You accepted this man’s 
money !” 

“Donald—I couldn’t help it—I was 
afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Afraid to refuse it, for fear you 
would not understarid—for fear you 
would suspect—and think terrible 
things about me.” 

“For fear I might find out the truth,” 
he flung at her angrily. “For fear you 
would not be able to hoodwink me, as 
you had in the past. For fear I might 
know how disloyal and unfaithful and 
untrue you had been to me.” 

His words, and the way he spoke 
them, roused in her a sudden anger. 

“Yes, if you wish to put it that way,” 
she cried defiantly. “For fear you would 
no longer love me, when I had come 
to know that your love was the only 
thing I wanted in all the world.” 

“And to keep my love,” he exclaimed 




















‘bitterly, “you were willing to stoop to 
that—to accept this man’s money.” 

“Oh—my dear—my dear! I didn’t 
want his money—I didn’t want it! 
Won’t you believe me?” 

“You took it.” 

“T had to take it. There wasn’t any- 
thing else I could do.” 

“You could have given it away—you 
could have come to me, and told me 
the truth—anything, but this.” 

“Could I have done any more good 
with it by giving it away than I have 
by keeping it? Think of what I have 
been able to do for my mother—my 
sister—our boy. Don’t you see? It 
wasn’t for myself I wanted the money. 
You will believe that, won’t you?” 

“No! You have always wanted mon- 
ey. You never lost an opportunity to 
tell me how much I failed to give you. 
Now you’ve got it”—he glanced bitter- 
ly about him—*at the expense of your 
honor. You've lied to me, and tricked 
me, and made a fool of me, and now 
you’ve got it; and, to crown it all, you 
were even willing to let me share in it. 
You gave me that check, knowing all 
this.’ He raised his hands in help- 
less fury. “My God! What a humili- 
ation !” 

Edith looked at her husband in a 
frightened way. “If he were alive to- 
day he would be glad to know that he 
had helped you,” she said, pathetically 
seeking some adequate answer to his 
accusations. Her choice was an unfor- 
tunate one—it only increased his rage. 

“Stop!” he fairly shouted. “Don’t 
dare to say that to me! Do you think 
I would accept anything from him? 
This man that I loved and trusted and 
honored as a friend—this man that 
crept into my home and tried to ruin 
me—to take from me everything I held 
dear in the world—this liar—this hypo- 
crite—this crook—to help mc! God! 
You must have fallen pretty low to 
think that I would accept help from 
your lover!’ 

Edith cowered before his fierce scorn. 

“Oh! How can you—how can you?” 
she sobbed. “I did not love him.” 

“T would respect you more if you 
had. You might have been honest with 
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him, at least, if you couldn’t be with 
me. No, you did not love him. You 
turned from me, and gave yourself to 
him because he had money! Money! 
Money! You—you—God, I can’t say 
the word! Don’t you know what they 
call women who sell themselves for 
money ?” 

She flushed angrily at his words. 

“Don’t dare to say that to me!” she 
cried. “I may have been disloyal—l 
may have intended to leave you—but I 
never wanted his money—never—not 
for myself. It was for the others.” 

“Look at yourself,” he interrupted. 
“Your clothes — your jewels — this 
place! Has all this been for others? 
Haven't you enjoyed it?’ Isn’t it the 
very breath of existence to you? What 
sort of a woman are you, anyway ?” 

With increasing anger, she confront- 
ed him. 

“You are cruel, brutal!” she cried, 
dashing the tears from her eyes. “You 
have no right to say such things to me. 
I took this money because I couldn't 
refuse it. If I had given it away, you 
would not have understood, and you 
would have suspected. I had begun to 
see what a terrible mistake I had made 
—I wanted to keep this thing from 
you—because I loved you.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me the truth 
then—then? Not leave me to find it 
out now? You knew if you told me 
about this money, you would have to 
give it up, and you thought you could 
deceive me.” 

*“No—no—it isn’t true!’ 

“It is true. You thought you could 
buy your fine clothes, your luxury, your 
happiness at the expense of my honor— 
and you have done it. What do you 
suppose Hall will think of all this when 
he knows the truth?” 

“Why need he know anything about 
it?” : 

“Good God! Haven’t you any sense 
of decency—of right? Do you sup- 
pose for a moment I am going to let 
things go on like this?” 

“Donald! What are you going to 
do?” she asked. “Remember what all 
this means to others. Forgive me, and 
let us forget.” 


’ 
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“Don’t say that again!” He took a 
step toward her threateningly. “I don’t 
want to hear it. Give up every cent of 
this money, now—at once! Put on 
your cheap clothes, your homemade 
hat, your honor—if you have any left. 
They will look better on you than what 
you are wearing now. Go back to 
your cooking—your housework. It will 
be time enough then to talk about for- 
giveness.” 

She shrank from him, her hands 
clutching nervously at her bosom. After 
all, even she herself had not realized 
how horrible her old life had become 
to her, now that she had tasted of the 
new. “You can’t mean it—you can’t!” 
she cried. “Think what this summer 
will mean to Bobbie! It will be the 
making of him. You wouldn’t ask me 
to take him back to the hot city. I can’t 
do it, I can’t!” 

“You dare say that?” he demanded; 
then became suddenly silent, and looked 
toward the door. 

Edith followed his glance, and saw 
Bobbie standing on the threshold, his 
nurse behind him. 

“Papa!” cried the little fellow, rush- 
ing up to his father with outstretched 
hands. “Have you seen my pony?” 

Donald put out his arms, and took 
the child to his heart. ‘Bobbie—my 
dear little boy!’’ he cried, greatly affect- 
ed, as he kissed him. 

“Mamma got him for me yesterday,” 
the child prattled on. “He’s brown, and 
has a shaggy mane. I’ve named him 
Billikins, because he has such a funny 
face. Won't you come and see him?” 

He caught his father by the hand, 
pulling him toward the door. 

“T can’t come now,” said Donald, re- 
sisting him. ‘“He’s asleep by this time. 
We'll see him to-morrow.” 

“And we'll go in swimming, papa. 
I’ve learned a lot since you were here 
last week. I can keep up dog-fashion.” 
He capered about, illustrating with his 
arms. “Mamma’s going to get me a pair 
of white wings. Aren’t you, mamma?” 


He turned to his mother for confirma- 
tion. 

“Yes, dear,” she said, with tears in 
her eyes. 
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“And, papa, I’ve got a sailboat. Pat- 
rick is showing me how to sail it. Will 
you come to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, Bobbie,” his father answered 
mechanically. 

“IT wish you would stay here every 
day. I don’t want to ever go back to 
the nasty old city. Why don’t you, 
papa?” He took his father’s hand again. 
“I want to show you where Patrick 
and me found a lot of clams yester- 


day.” 

“Yes, dear.” Donald’s voice was 
scarcely audible. There were tears in 
his heart, if not in his eyes. 

Edith came over to the child, and 
put her hand upon his curly head. 

“Kiss papa good night, dear. 
time you were in bed.” 

“T don’t want to go to bed.” The 
boy looked at his father appealingly. 
“Papa, mayn’t I stay up a little 
longer ?” 

“Why, Bobbie, you always go to bed 
at seven o'clock.” 


It’s 


“Not nights when papa comes, 
mamma.” 
The nurse took a step forward. 


“Come, Bobby, that’s a good boy,” she 
coaxed, and held out her hand. 

The tumult in Donald Rogers’ brain 
ceased. His face took on a look of 
sudden determination; it was evident 
that he had arrived at a decision. He 
put his arm about the child’s shoul- 
der. 

“Fannie, wait in the dining room,” 
he said. “I will call you when I want 
you,” 

The nurse turned and went into the 
house. 

“Donald—what are you going to 
do?” Edith looked at his set face, and 
a great fear entered her heart. 

“Go over to that desk, and write 
what I tell you,” he demanded sternly, 
pointing to the writing table in the 
hall. 

“What—what do you mean?” Her 
voice trembled with fear. She made 
no move to obey. 

“Do what I tell you,” he said harshly. 

“No! First I must know what I am 
to write.” 

“You refuse ?” 




















“Donaid,” she cried piteously, “you 
can’t mean to ask me to give up every- 
thing—not now. Wait, dear—for Bob- 
bie’s sake. No one has any claim on 
this money. I'll give it all to you, to 
do with as you like, but I want Bobbie 
to have this summer. Don’t you see 
how well he looks—how brown and 
well and strong? I can’t let him go 
back to the city in all this heat—I 
can’t!” She was pleading now—des- 
perately—for the sake of her boy. 

“Will you do as I say?” he asked 
ominously. 

The thought of the thing nerved her 
to sudden resistance. 

“No!” she declared angrily. “Not 
that way. You are asking more than 
you have any right to ask. I have been 
foolish, weak, disloyal, and I regret it 
most bitterly. You can do what you 
please to me, but you shall not re- 
venge yourself upon my boy. This 
money is mine. It was left to me by 
a man who loved me dearly. I am not 
dishonoring either him or you by using 
it to make others happy. You want 
me to sacrifice my mother’s happiness, 
my sister’s, my child’s—all to satisfy 
your sense of pride. Now that some 
one else is able to do something for your 
wife, your child, you resent it because 
you cannot do it. You have no right 
to ask me to throw aside this wonder- 
ful opportunity for doing good. What 
would you have me do with this mon- 
ey? Give it away? To whom, then, 
should I give it, if not to those who are 
closest and dearest to me? What you 
ask is selfish. You only want to satis- 
fy your man’s pride, your so-called 
sense Of honor. What is your sense 
of honor to me, when the welfare of 
my child is at stake? Do what you 
like, think what you like, but don’t ask 
me to give up this money, for I won't 
do it—I won’t—I won't!” 

She stood facing him, her hands 
clenched, her face flushed with angry 
determination, 

Her husband looked at her in amaze- 
ment. He had thought after the dis- 
covery of her disloyalty that she would 
accept his forgiveness at any price. 
“What you have just said,’ he ex- 
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“ 


shows me that hence- 
forth your path and mine lie far apart. 
I did not think that you could have said 
such things, that you could have so 
far forgotten your sense of honesty, 


claimed slowly, 


and decency, and right. Even after 
all that has happened, I thought that 
you still loved me.” 

“TI do—I do—and you know it.” 

“No,” he said bitterly, “you do not 
love me. A woman who loves her hus- 
band would live on crusts, and go in 
rags, and beg from door to door be- 
fore she would take from a lover what 
her husband cannot give her; before 
she would sell herself for a few miser- 
able dollars. What if you did have to 
give up your lace dresses, your fine 
house, your automobjles? Is that any- 
thing, compared with giving up your 
husband's love? Do you think I want 
my child to owe his health, his happi- 
ness, the bed he sleeps on, the nurse 
who cares for him, the food he eats, 
the very clothes on his back, to the 
scoundrel who tried to ruin me, who 
tried to deal me a deadlier blow than 
if he had stabbed me in the back with 
a knife? What if your home was poor, 
and simple, and plain? What if it had 
no luxuries, no purple and fine linen? 
At least, it was honest; at least, I could 
hold up my head in it, and feel that 
it was all mine; that I was a man. 
Do you think I can do that here? Do 
you expect me to look about at all 
this luxury, and say to myself: ‘God 
bless the man who stole my wife’s love 
from me, and gave me this in return’? 
There may be men in the world who 
would take what you offer, and be glad, 
but I thank God I am not one of them. 
As long as you are my wife, what you 
have comes from me. Do you under- 
stand, from mc? And, whether it be 
much or little, for better or worse, you 
shall accept what I have, and make 
the best of it!” 

Edith looked at him for a long time. 
She found no words with which to an- 
swer him. 

“Very well,” she said, at last, slowly. 
“At least I have my child.” She put 
out her arms. “Come, Bobbie,” she 
said. 
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Her husband swept the child to him. 

“Get out of my way!” he cried rough- 
ly, as she attempted to intercept him; 
then started down the steps of the ve- 
randa. 

“Donald!” she shrieked. “My God, 
what are you going to do?” 

He paused on the steps. 

“I’m going to New York,” he cried. 
“You can live on the price of your 
shame, if you want to. I and my boy 
shall not!” 

He dashed down the steps, and out 
toward the entrance to the grounds, the 
child held closely to his breast. 

“Donald! Donald!” she screamed 
after him. “Come back! Come back!” 
But he paid no heed. 

And, as the bells on the yachts in 
the harbor markeel the hour of seven, 
she crumpled up upon the veranda 
floor, clutching at the arm of a chair 
as she fell; and lay there, a pathetic, 
sobbing figure, until her mother and 
sister found her, some ten minutes 
later. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


It was close to midnight when Don- 
ald Rogers, with Bobbie asleep in his 
arms, reached the door of his apart- 
ment in One Hundred and Tenth 
Street. The little fellow had protested 
at first against his unexpected removal, 
but was too tired out to give the mat- 
ter much thought, and soon slipped 
away into the land of dreams, where 
he found himself gayly sailing his pony 
cart, which, strangely enough, seemed 
to resemble a sailboat, with the pony 
sitting beside him in a very dignified 
manner, acting as crew. 

Donald himself spent a sleepless 
night. The cruel revelation of the 
treachery to which he had been sub- 
jected at the hands of his best friend, 
and, on top of this, the knowledge that 
his wife had been equally untrue, left 
him like a man shipwrecked on an is- 
land of desolation, with no one to whom 
he could turn for help or sympathy. 
Ie had trusted Edith implicitly, and 
had given her the best there was in 
him all these years; and now it seemed 
that nothing but a cup of bitterness was 


to be his reward. The minutes dragged 
as though they were hours, and it 
seemed as though the dawn would never 
come. But at last the wretched night 
was over, and morning found him in 
the little kitchenette, trying painfully, 
with unaccustomed fingers, to prepare 
the breakfast for Bobbie and himself. 

Most of the day he spent with the 
child, wandering through the Park, his 
thoughts never far removed from the 
tragic moments of the day before. What 
would Edith do? was his incessant 
thought. He felt sure that she would 
come to him because of Bobbie, but he 
was by no means certain, realizing her 
innate vanity, that she would consent 
to give up the money which West had 
left her, in return for his forgiveness. 
On no other conditions, however, would 
he treat with her. On this point he 
was fully determined. 

The dusk of evening found them din- 
ing solemnly together in a little restau- 
rant at which Donald had been in the 
habit of getting his meals in the hot 
weather. 

On their return to the apartment, 
Donald, avoiding Bobbie’s questions as 
far as he could, regarding his mother’s 
absence, sent the little fellow to his 
room, and sank helplessly into his ac- 
customed seat ‘by the desk, staring 
moodily into space. The sound of the 
buzzer in the kitchen, announcing that 
the janitor was ready to remove the 
garbage, brought him back with a sud- 
den shpck from his dreaming, and he 
began to realize his utter loneliness. 
He picked up a paper, and made an 
ineffectual attempt to read; but, for 
some minutes, was unable to concen- 
trate his mind on the printed page be- 
fore him. Presently there emerged from 
the maze of type the flaring headline. 


DIVORCED AFTER TEN YEARS’ MAR- 
RIED BLISS. WIFE GETS CHILDREN. 
HUSBAND A SUICIDE, 


He threw down the paper with a 
curse, and strode impatiently up and 
down the room, glancing from time 
to time at his watch. A faint voice 

















from the bedroom door caused him to 
pause. 

“Papa,” it said. 

He turned and saw Bobbie standing 
in the doorway. 

“Why don’t you go to bed, Bobbie? 
he exclaimed, almost irritably, but his 
manner changed as he observed the 
pathetic, appealing little figure. The 
child had taken off his blouse, and wore 
only his little undershirt and his shoes 
and stockings. 

“Won't you take off my shoes, papa? 
I got them all tied in knots.” He 
glanced reproachfully down at the cause 
of his trouble. 

With a deep sense of pain gripping 
at his heart at the helplessness. of the 
child, Donald came quickly forward, 
and, seating himself, placed the boy 
on his knee. 

“We'll soon fix that, iitthe man,” he 
said, as he began to remove the shoes. 

*Papa—where is mamma?” 

“She’s in the country, dear.” 

“When is she coming?” 

“T don’t know, Bobbie,” he respond- 
ed, with a heavy sigh. In his interest 
in the child he had for the moment al- 
most forgotten the absence of his wife. 

“Is she coming to-night, papa?” the 
little fellow continued tremulously. 

“No, Bobbie, not to-night.” 

“Why isn’t she, papa?” And then, 
after a short reflection: “She belongs 
here, doesn’t she?” 

“She can’t come to-night, my child. 
\nd you must be a good little fellow, 
and not ask papa any more about it. 
Now, it’s time you went to sleep,” he 
concluded, as he finished his task. 

“Papa, are you angry with mamma?” 

The childish question hurt him to the 
quick, 

“Don’t bother your little head about 
it, my child. You wouldn’t understand. 
Remember that she is your mother, and 
you must love her always.” 

“I do, papa. She got me my pony, 
and my boat, and lots of things. I wish 
she were here right now.” 

“You must be patient, dear, and go 
to sleep quietly, like a good boy. To- 
morrow I will get a nice, kind lady to 
take care of you.” 


” 
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“I don’t want a nice, kind lady. I 
want my mamma. She always hears 
me say my Now-I-lay-me.” 

“Your what?” he asked, not under- 
standing. 

“My ‘Now-I-lay-me-down-to-sleep. 
That’s my prayers. She always hears 
me say them when she comes to kiss 
me good night.” 

He looked away with a sudden rush 
of emotion, There were tears in his 
eyes now. 

“Of course, Bobbie—I—I 
stand,” he faltered. 

“She said I must never, never skip, 
for the Lord would know, and be an- 
gry.” 

“Let me hear you, dear.” 

“Do you know prayers?” The child 
looked at his father in wonder. “I 
didn’t know men knew prayers.” 

“Yes, Bobbie. Sometimes they do. 
Go ahead.” 

The child folded his hands, and stood 
at his father’s knee. “If I don’t re- 
member it all, you must tell me,” he 
continued. 

“Very well, dear; I will.” 
were coming fast now. 

‘Now I lay me down to sleep; I pray 
the Lord my soul to—to——” The 
quavering little voice halted. 

“Keep,” his father supplied. 

“Keep. If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
Amen.” He looked at his father ex- 
pectantly. “You didn’t say ‘amen,’ 
papa. Mamma always says it.” 

“Amen,” repeated Donald gravely, as 
he kissed the boy’s tousled head, 

“Do you think, papa, if I pray the 
Lord to send mamma back, she will 
come ?” 

“I think she might, dear. When you 
go to bed, you must wish that she will 
just as hard as you can.” 

“And then to-morrow she 
here?” cried the child eagerly. 

“T—-I hope so, dear. Are you ready 
now ? 

He rose and led the little fellow to- 
ward the bedroom door. 


under- 


The tears 


will be 


“Yes, papa. I’m not afraid now. 
Good night.” He put up his face to be 
kissed. 
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“Good night, dear.” 

His father kissed him almost rever- 
ently, and, after the door was closed, 
stood for a long time gazing at it— 
his face twitching. Then he threw him- 
self into a chair, rested his arms upon 
the desk, and buried his face in his 
hands, in a paroxysm of sobbing. It 
was the first time in many years that 
Donald Rogers had cried. 

It was ten minutes later that he was 
roused by the ringing of the doorbell. 
He rose, crossed to the door, and 
opened it, to admit Mrs. Pope and 
Alice. 

Mrs. Pope advanced into the room 
with her accustomed air of ruffled dig- 
nity. 

“Donald, what does all this foolish- 
ness mean?” she inquired. 

“T don’t understand you,” he an- 
swered shortly. “What do you want 
here ?” 

“Can you have the audacity to ask 
me that? I am here to protect my 
daughter’s rights.” 

‘Did she send you?” he asked quietly. 

“I do not need any one to send me 
when my child’s happiness is at stake. 
What does this outrageous conduct 
mean?” 

“Mother! For goodness sake, be a 
little more polite,” interjected Alice. 

“Alice, be quiet!” Her mother re- 
garded her with disapproval. “This is 
no time for mincing matters.” She 
turned angrily to her son-in-law. ‘Do 
you intend to answer my question?” 

Donald regarded her with a dislike 
he took no pains to hide. 

“T owe no explanation of my con- 
duct to you,” he said. 

“Sir, do you think a mother has no 
rights ?” 

Again Alice interrupted. “Mother— 
wait—please.” She stepped between 
them. “Edith is suffering very much, 
Donald.” 

“So am I,” he remarked grimly. 

“Then, why don’t you stop it?” Mrs. 
Pope was not to be put off. “What do 
you mean by dashing out of the house 
like a madman, kidnapping your child, 
and disgracing us all before a stranger? 
It’s outrageous!” 


“Disgracing you! What about my dis- 
grace?” Donald turned from her, and 
addressed himself to Alice. “Alice,” 
he asked, “does your mother know wiy 
I left New London? Do you?” 

“Yes—I—I know what Emerson 
said.” 

Again Mrs. Pope interrupted. ‘I 
know that you accuse my daughter of 
carrying on a love affair with Mr. 
West,” she cried. “I don’t believe it— 
but what of it? What if she did? You 
did precious little for her, goodness 
knows. Now*that she has a little happi- 
ness, you want to take it away from 
her, just because you didn’t give it to 
her. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self !” 

“T'll settle this matter with my wife 
—not with you.” Donald’s voice 
showed plainly his irritation at her in- 
terference. 

“Poor child! Poor child! Why will 
you not listen to reason?” 

“I don’t care to discuss the matter 
any further. Our ideas are too differ- 
ent on some subjects.” He went over 
toward the desk, turning his back upon 
his visitors. 

Mrs. Pope, however, refused to be 
turned aside. 

“T should hope they were,” she as- 
serted doggedly. “I didn’t come here 
to discuss the matter, either. I came 
to ask you to come back to New Lon- 
don with Bobbie at once.” 

“What you ask is impossible,” said 
Donald, without turning. “I shall never 
go back there again,” 

“What! After taking the house for 
the summer? What will every one 
think ?” 

“It makes no difference to me what 
they think. It is what J think that con- 
cerns me now.” 

“You always did think of no one but 
yourself. Do you expect my daughter 
to spend the summer there alone? Can't 
you see that it is out of the question?” 
Mrs. Pope was shaking with rage. 

“No,” cried Donald, turning on her 
angrily, “I do not expect her to spend 
the summer there alone. I expect her 
to return here to me.” 

“To return here!” exclaimed Mrs. 

















“To spend the summer 
in this place! Are you mad?” 

“No—I am not. Sometimes I think 
money has made you so.” 

Mrs. Pope paid no attention to his 
remark. She was too busy trying to 
grasp the full purport of what she had 
just heard. 

“What can you be thinking of ?” she 
cried. “Spend the summer here—in 
this tenement—with thirty thousand 
dollars a year?” 

Donald regarded her coldly. 

“My wife will not have thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year if she returns here,” 
he said. “She will have what I am able 
to give her, and no more.” 

“Then what on earth will she do with 
her money r 

‘“T intend that she shall give it to char- 
ity. 

“Charity! Doesn’t charity begin at 
home? If you are mad enough to de- 
prive her of it, she must give it to Alice 
and to me.” 

“Never—with my consent. That 
would be the same as if she had it 
herself.” 

“Half a million dollars! To charity!” 
Mrs. Pope seemed unable to grasp the 
enormity of the idea. “I shall use every 
effort to prevent her from making such 
a fool of herself. I insist that she give 
the money to Alice and me.” 

“Count me out, mother,” exclaimed 
\lice, with a short laugh. ‘‘Emerson 


Pope, aghast. 





wouldn’t let me touch a cent of it. He 
told me so.” 
“Does Mr. Hall know about this?” 


ked Donald suddenly. 

“Of course he does. How could he 
help it? Do you suppose I could keep 
it from him, after what you did last 
night? Edith in hysterics—you and 
Bobbie gone—mother carrying on like 
a chicken with its head off. What could 
you expect?” , 

“And he refuses to let you have any 
share in this money?” 

“T don’t believe he’d marry me, if I 
had. Emerson’s mighty independent. 
Ile says he has enough for both of us, 
and what he hasn’t, we'll do without.” 

*“God bless him!’ said Donald ear- 
nestly. “He’s a man!” 

3 
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“¥He’s a fool,” Mrs. Pope exclaimed 
angrily. “As big a one as you are.” 

Her words, her manner since enter- 
ing the room, had slowly been causing 
Donald to lose his temper. 

“No!” he blazed out, facing her. 
“You are the one who is a fool. What 
have you been drumming into your 
daughters’ heads for years? Money! 
Money! Nothing but money! You 
would put up your children at auction, 
and sell them to the highest bidder, just 
for money. You come here and blame 
me for all this trouble, and you haven’t 
sense enough to see that it is all your 
fault, and yours alone. Ever since 
Edith and I were married you have 
talked to her of nothing but my pover- 
ty, my shortcomings, my failures. You 
have preached discontent to her until 
she was ready to fall in love with the 
first man who came along with a little 
more money than I had. You are the 
cause of all this trouble—you, and no- 
body else. Don’t come here and talk to 
me about my conduct. Try to be a lit- 
tle more careful of your own.” 

Mrs. Pope took out her handkerchief 
and applied it gently to her eyes. 

“And is this the thanks I get, after 
all these years?” she said tearfully. 
Then turned to Alice. “Are you against 
your poor sister, too?” 

“No, I’m not. I want to see Edith 
happy, and I don’t think she ever will 
be as long as she keeps a cent of this 
I know I advised her to keep 


money. 
it in the first place. I thought she 
could do lots of good with it. So she 


could, if Emerson hadn't put his foot 
in it. As it is, I don’t see anything for 
her to do but give it up.” 
“You've changed a good 
seems to me,” remarked her 
stiffly. 
“T have. 
Emerson.” 
“Emerson! Pooh!’ 
an indignant snort. 
“Never you mind about Emerson,” 
said Alice, with spirit. ‘‘He and I are 
going to find happiness in Chicago, in 
our own way. I know you don’t like 
him, so perhaps it’s just as well we 


are going to live a thousand miles off.” 


deal, it 
mother 


I’ve talked it over with 


Mrs. Pope gave 
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Mrs. Pope began to weep audibly. 

“Of all the thankless tasks,” she 
groaned, ‘‘a mother’s is the worst. Here 
I’ve spent twenty-five years in raising 
you girls, living for you, waiting on 
you, slaving for you; and now, you 
turn on me like this. It’s a shame— 
that’s what it is—a shame! When my 
poor, dear J. B. was alive ‘ 

“Never mind about that now, mother. 
We didn’t come up here to have a fam- 
ily row. Let’s see if we can’t fix up 
this trouble between Donald and 
Edith.” She turned to her brother-in- 
law with a look of deep concern. 
“Mother insisted upon this interview, 
Donald. I told her it would do no 
good.” . 

“Not if Donald insists upon making 
beggars of us all,” Mrs. Pope inter- 
rupted tearfully. 

Alice took no notice of her interrup- 
tion. “You got Edith’s note?’ she 
continued, 

“Yes.” 

“Are you going to see her?” 

“I’ve written her.” He went over 
to the desk, and picked up a letter. 
“You can take it to her.” 

“There’s no need of that,” said Alice. 
“She’s downstairs.” 

“Downstairs?” said Donald, in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes. We all came up to town to- 
gether. Mother insisted on seeing you 
first. Shall I tell her to come up, 
Donald ?” 

“Yes.” He glanced significantly at 
Mrs. Pope. “But I insist upon seeing 
her alone.” 

“T shall not inflict my company upon 
you any longer, Mr. Rogers,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Pope indignantly. “Good night!” 

She swept stiffly toward the door. 
Alice followed her. 

“Good night, Donald,” she said, as 
she left the room. “I hope you and 
Edith will come to some sort of an 
agreement. Remember Bobbie.” 

Left alone, Donald went slowly over 
to the chair in which he had been sit- 
ting, and, stooping, gathered up Bob- 
bie’s little shoes and stockings, and 
placed them gently within the bedroom, 





Then he began to pace the floor nerv- 
ously, waiting for the doorbell to ring. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Edith Rogers came to see her hus- 
band, probably less inclined toward the 
sacrifice upon which he insisted than 
she had been when he left her the day 
before. Her heart had ached to see her 
boy, but she felt a growing resentment 
toward Donald, for what she felt was 
his hard-heartedness. Her feelings in 
this direction had been fanned to a 
flame by the arguments of her mother, 
who had succeeded in persuading her 
that what Donald asked was unreason- 
able—wrong. She knew that the affair 
between West and herself had not gone 
to the ultimate lengths that Donald 
evidently suspected—she did not stop 
to consider that in all else but this one 
thing she had been utterly faithless, 
and that even that step she would have 
taken, had not death intervened and 
saved her. Being a woman, she could 
not put herself in Donald’s place, and 
understand the brutal way in which his 
feclings had been outraged by the 
treachery of the two people on earth 
whom he had most loved and trusted— 
his wife and his friend. Hence it was in 
no spirit of repentance that she entered 
the little room in which she had spent so 
many weary hours, but rather as one 
who came to demand her rights. 

Donald opened the door, and quietly 
closed it after her, welcoming her with 
grave politeness. 

“Donald!” she cried, as he came to- 
vard her. “Where is Bobbie?” 

“In his room,” he replied. 

“T want to see him.” 

“He’s asleep.” 

He gazed at her exquisite pongee 
gown, her cogtly hat, the lace coat she 
carried upon her arm, and frowned. 

“How could you take the poor child 
away like that? It must have broken 
his heart to leave all his things— 
his pony, and his boat, and all. Is he 
well? Have you taken good care of 
him? You know how careful I al- 
ways am about what he has to eat.” 

Donald’s frown deepened. “The child 
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is very well,” he said slowly. “It seems 
to me there is a bigger question between 
us than that.” 

“Can there be any bigger question 
than Bobbie?” she asked. 

He gazed at her for a few moments 
in moody silence. 

“Did you come here to tell me that ?” 
he presently asked. 

“No, Donald. I came to ask your 
forgiveness.” 

“You know the conditions under 
which I will discuss the matter,’ he 
interrupted. 

“Yes. You blame me for taking this 
money. You want me to give it up. 
Don’t you know that all I have done 
has been for him?” She glanced sig- 
nificantly toward the door of the bed- 
room. 

Donald stood for a moment in si- 
lence. He felt in this woman no sense 
of sorrow, of repentance, but only a 
stubborn insistence upon what she con- 
sidered her right. 

“Was it for him that you agreed to 
abandon your home, your husband, and 
run away with another man?” he asked 
bitterly. 

She reproached him, pleading with 
her eyes, her voice, her manner. 

“Oh — don’t — don’t!” she cried. 
“Can't you forgive me? Can’t you?” 

“Not until you show yourself worthy 
of forgiveness. You belong to him as 
long as you accept his money.” 

She came up to him, her hands out- 
stretched. 

“Donald,” she cried. ‘That is what 
I want to talk to you about. I have 
been a very foolish woman. I have 
done things that I can never forgive 
myself for as long as I live. I am 
bitterly—bitterly—sorry. If it were not 
for our boy, I would go away, and 
never trouble you again. I have been 
a miserable fool, and I cannot blame 
you if you hate and despise me. I 
threw away everything that was dear 
to me for nothing—nothing! Now I 
know that it is your love, and my boy’s, 
that I want more than anything in the 
world. But, Donald, what has _ this 
money to do with what I have done? 
Will it make what I have done any the 
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less to give it up? If you are really 
willing to give me another chance, can’t 
you do it without bringing this question 
of money into the matter? Can’t you 
do it because I am sincerely, honestly 
repentant ; because I love you, and want 
your love, your forgiveness so much— 
so very much?” She put her hand upon 
his arm, and there were tears in her 
eyes. ‘Donald, listen to me, please— 
won't you?” 

“If you had come here in the same 
poor things you wore before all this 
happened,” he said, turning coldly from 
her, “it would be easier for me to for- 
get. What do you mean by flaunting 
this man’s money in my face, with your 
jewels—your finery?” He looked at 
her, and a feeling almost of disgust 
crept over him. “Can’t you see that 
everything about you reeks with what 
you have done?” 

“Oh, Donald,”’ she cried, “don’t be 
angry with me—please don’t. I didn’t 
think about my _ clothes—indeed, I 
didn’t.” She seemed unable to under- 
stand that it was not her clothes he 
objected to, but what they represented. 

“You mean you did not think about 
my feelings. You never do think about 
the things that count.” 

She turned away from him, sob- 
bing. 

“Oh, don’t! How can you say such 
things to me? Isn’t it the repentance 
of my heart that counts?” 

“Tf there were any real repentance in 
your heart,” he said, “you would put 
those things from you as though they 
were polluted.” 

He began to walk up and down the 
room, scarcely able to contain his an- 
ger. 

Edith saw that upon the one point— 
that of West’s money—he was inflex- 
ible. She looked up with an air of 
resignation. 

“Very well,” she said suddenly. “I 
will do as you ask. I will give up 
this money. I will never touch an- 
other penny of it as long as I live, but 
I want it put aside for Bobbie.” 

“Never!” he cried angrily. 

He had thought, when she began to 
speak, that she had yielded; her con- 
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cluding words told him that she was 
only quibbling. 

“Donald, you can’t mean what you 
say. Think of his future!” 

“T don’t want to argue the question,” 
he exclaimed impatiently. “You know 
perfectly well I will never consent to 
what you ask. It’s contemptible.” 

Again she began to sob. “How can 
you be so cruel? How can you?” she 
moaned. 

“TIsn’t it true?” he asked indignantly. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference how 
you hurt me—I know I deserve it— 
but you shall not take this chance away 
from my boy. It isn’t right! It isn’t 
fair! Hurt me all you want to, re- 
venge yourself upon me to the best of 
your ability, but don’t take it out on 
him. I am fighting for his happiness, 
and I intend to give it to him.” 

“Then you are going about it in a 
very strange way. Let him grow up 
and go out into the world with clean 
hands and a clean conscience, let him 
know that truth, and right, and honor 
are more important than all the money 
in the world, and I'll answer for his 
happiness.” 

“He need never know,” she began. 

“You know, and / know. I refuse 
to degrade myself, even for his sake.” 

“There is nothing I would not do 
for his sake,” she exclaimed. 

“Nothing! The very first thing is 
to give up this shameful inheritance, 
and you refuse to do it.” 

“It is for his sake that I refuse,” she 
argued. 

Donald turned away from her. There 
seemed no use in trying to appeal to 
her sense of right. 

“It is a waste of time to discuss the 
matter any further,’ he remarked, with 
finality. 

“Donald,” she began again, “if you 
will not let Bobbie have the money, then 
give it to my mother.” 

“No, I won’t do it, and I have told 
her so. Even your sister, it seems, 
has decency enough to see that I am 
right.” 

“If Alice had been married eight 
years, and had a child, she might feel 
differently.” 


“T hope not,” he said shortly. 

Edith threw herself disconsolately 
into a chair. 

“You make everything so hard—so 
very hard,” she wailed. ‘Is there noth- 
ing I can say that will move you? Is 
your business in West Virginia noth- 
ing to you? Are you willing to see that 
fail?” 

He turned on her indignantly. “I 
did not think you would come here and 
insult me with that!” he cried. “Let 
it fail—a thousand times, let every cent 
I have in it go, rather than owe its suc- 
cess to him!” 

“How can you be so bitter?” 

“Haven't you done enough to make 
me so?” 

“If this business does fail, what 
then?” 

He swept his hand about the room. 
“This,” he said, “or less. Whatever I 
have—however little it may be—so long 
as it is honest.” 

She followed his gaze about the 
room, and shivered suddenly, as though 
the place chilled her. 

“And you expect me to come back 
to such a life?” she asked bitterly. 

“If you come back at all—yes.” 

“To cook, and scrub, and scrape, and 
save, and wear out my life like a serv- 
ant! Ugh!” She shuddered. 

“So it was yourself you were think- 
ing of, after all,” he cried scornfully. 
“After what you have done, you ought 
to thank God for the chance.” 

She got up and approached him, hold- 
ing out her hands appealingly. 

“Oh, Donald—Donald!” she cried. 
“Please don’t make me do this—please 
don’t! I can’t stand it—indeed, I 
can't!” 

“I do not make you do it,” he an- 
swered her. “I do not even ask you to 
do it. You know the conditions under 
which you can return here. Do as you 
please.” 

“You make everything so hard—so 
very hard. Can’t you show a little gen- 
erosity? I had hoped to come to you 
and talk over our affairs in a friendly 
spirit.” 

“There is nothing to talk over. You 

















The question is, are 


’ 


know your duty. 
you going to do it?’ 

She stood for a long time, as though 
unable to make up her mind. Sudden- 
ly she put the whole thing aside. 

“It is too big a question to decide off- 
hand,” she said, walking away from 
him, her hands clenched. “Donald,” 
she said, turning, “I -want to see Bob- 
bie.” She took a step toward the bed- 
room door. 

Donald steppetl in front of her, 
blocking the way. “No!” he cried pas- 
sionately. “No!” 

“Donald, don’t!” she 
alarmed at his manner. 

“You cannot come in here,” he cried. 


exclaimed, 


“TI cannot see my own child? You 
dare tell me that?” 
“Yes. You shall not see him. You 


shall not go near him, until you agree 
to do as I say.” 

“You shall not do this!” she cried, 
her eyes blazing. “It is wrong— 
wrong!” 

“Then come to your senses.” 

“Is it possible that you could be that 
cruel?” she asked slowly. “Is it possible 
that you would deprive that innocent 
child of his mother’s love?” 

“It is you who are depriving him of 
it—not I.” 

“Have you thought what it would 
mean, if you do this thing? Don’t you 
know that it will break his heart? Night 
after night he will cry for me—for his 
mother—and you cannot comfort him, 
and all through the long days he will 
want me, and ask for me, and will not 
understand. You talk about giving him 
truth, and right, and honor. What are 
those things to him, compared to a 
mother’s love? You shall not come be- 
tween me and my boy—you shall not— 
you shall not!” 

She ended up with a burst of hyster- 
ical sobbing, then started toward the 
bedroom. 

“Open that door!’ she demanded. 
“Open it, I say! want my boy!” 

Donald did not move. “No,” he said 
quietly. “Bobbie stays here with me.” 

“You cannot take him from me. The 
law will not allow you.” She looked 
at him defiantly. 
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“T am not taking him from you. Your 
home is here. It is the best that I 
can provide. If you are not satisfied 
with it—if you leave it—you leave me 
and your child as well. No law can 
give him back to you.” 

She had grown very angry by this 
time. “Do you.think you can force me 
to do as you wish through my love for 
my child?” she cried. 

“T am not trying to force you to do 
anything,” he replied. “You came here. 
I did not ask you to come. Whether 
you stay or not depends entirely upon 
yourself. The decision is yours.” 

She turned quickly to the chair, and 
picked up her coat and purse. 

“Very well,” she said bitterly. “If 
you can be determined, so can I. I 
shall demand my child in court. We 
will see who has the better right to 
him.” 

“You would not dare,” he began. 

“You shall see,” she exclaimed, and 
started toward the door. 

“You are making a terrible mistake,” 
he warned her. 

She paused and turned. 

“No,” she said slowly. “It is you 
who are making the mistake. I came 
here with nothing but love, and sorrow, 
and regret in my heart. You have 
turned them all to hate, with your cruel- 
ty—your brutality. You have tried to 
hurt me through my love for my little 
boy, and I hate you for it—I hate you!” 

She swept toward the door, weeping 
hysterically. 

“T have asked you to do nothing but 
what is right, and you know it.” 

*“No—I do not know it. Is it right 
to keep me from my child? Is it right 
to ask me to sacrifice his whole future? 
If that is right—I want none of it.” 

She placed her hand upon the door- 
knob, and turned it. Her husband fol- 
lowed her, an ominous look in his eyes. 

“Edith—where are you going?” he 
demanded. 

“T am going back to New London. 
If you have any regard for me, if you 
have any regard for your child, you 
will come to me there.” 

She threw the door open, and stood 
upon the threshold. 
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Donald approached her still more 
closely. 

“If you go out of that door, you go 
out of my life forever,” he said stern 
ly. “I shall never come to you—of that 
you may be sure.” 

“Very well—you—you brute!” she 
cried, and turned to go. 

“Stop!” he cried, springing toward 
her. 

“No. You have gone too far,” she 
replied. 

He took her roughly by the arm. 

“Come back here,” he cried, beside 
himself with rage. “Since you say I 
am a brute, I will act like one.” 

He pulled her forcibly into the room, 
and slammed the door. 

“Don’t!” she cried, resisting him. 
“Oh! You are hurting me—Donald!” 
She looked at him in wonder. 

“Be quiet!” he demanded. “I am 
not hurting you half as much as you 
are hurting me. I have told you what 
you must do, and you have got to 
do it.” 

“What are you trying to do?” she 
cried, still struggling with him. “Let 
go my arm—let go of me, I tell you! 
I want to go! Oh!” 

“You shall not go.” 

“T will, You have no right to keep 
me here.” 

“Be quiet, I say.” He forced her to- 
ward the centre of the room. 

She burst into tears. ‘How dare you 
treat me like this?” she cried. ‘How 
dare you? Are you mad?” 

“If I am it is you who have made 
me so,” he said, in a fury. “You talk 
about love, and repentance, and you 
come here and insult and humiliate me 
with every word you say—with every- 
thing about you. Whom do you have 
to thank for that dress, that coat, those 
diamonds, that jeweled purse, and the 
money in it? West! West! West!” 

He swept upon her a look that made 
her eyes fall. “I tell you I won't have 
it—do you understand? J won’t have 





it!” 

She stared at him in absolute amaze- 
ment, and, with her wonder there came 
a feeling of admiration, almost, at his 
mastery of her. 


Never before, in all 


the eight years of their married life, 
had she seen him as he was now— 
never before had he dominated her. 
She felt a child in his grasp, and, in 
some strange way, her anger began to 
leave her, and a sense almost of glad- 
ness at this primitive method of dealing 
with the problem which confronted 
them swept over her. 

“Donald,” she called softly to him. 
“Donald!” But he did not hear her. 

“You are my wife—mine, do you 
hear?” he cried. Then tore from her 
arm the jeweled purse, and flung it 
violently from him, “Take off those 
things—take them off! The sight of 
them insults me!” He grasped the lace 
coat she held over her arm, and threw 
it aside. “He gave you this necklace— 
damn him!” he cried, tearing it from 
her neck, and throwing it upon the 
floor. 

She looked up at him, frightened. 

“Donald—listen to me—please,” she 
pleaded. 

He paid no attention to her. 

“Do as I tell you,” he commanded. 
“Take off that stuff—take it off!” 

She tremblingly removed from her 
fingers a diamond-and-ruby ring, and 
another of pearls, which her mother 
had persuaded her to buy. 

“Give them to me.” 

He took the rings, and hurled them 
across the room, 

“Donald, how can you treat me like 
this?’ she protested weakly. 

“T shall treat you as I like. Hence- 
forth J am master in this house.” 

“You have no right,” she began. 

He took her by the arm, and flung 
her to her knees. 

“Get down on your knees,” he said, 
“and thank God that you have your 
husband, and your child, and a roof 
above your head.” 

She looked up at him wonderingly. 
He seemed no longer the kind and pa- 
tient husband whom she had held in 
secret contempt because of what had 
seemed to her his lack of force—of 
spirit. Here was a man who meant to 
be obeyed. 

“And when you have done so,” she 














“ask Him to help 
God knows 


heard him saying, 
you to be worthy of them. 
you need it.” 

He stood over her, looking down at 
her with fierce determination. 


She caught his glance, and her eyes 
fell. 

“You—you won't let me go?” she 
faltered. 

“No. Your place is here, and here 


you shall stay. I have stood all of this 
folly I intend to stand.” 

She crept toward him, and took his 
hand. 

“I’m so—very—very—glad,” she 
sobbed, unable to keep back her tears. 
“I did not—want—to go. I never— 
never—want to—go—away from you— 
again.” She looked up again, her voice 
quivering with emotion. “Donald—do 
you—still care for—me—a little?” she 
asked, in a quavering voice. “Do you?” 

Donald’s sudden burst of rage had 
gone. He stood looking at her with a 
deep sadness in his eyes. After all, 
she seemed so much of a child. 

“Do you think I would take the 
trouble to keep you here, if I did not?” 
he asked. 

“She began to sob violently. “Don- 
ald—forgive me—forgive me!” she 








cried. “I shall—never go away from 
you — and — Bobbie — as —long—as 
—I—live.” She took his hand and 


kissed it. 

He looked down at her, 
standing her sudden change. 

“IT have kept you here for the sake 
r boy,” he said .slowly, “and here 
you must stay. But, for your sake and 
mine, independent of him, you must an- 
swer me one question. Were you West’s 
mistress ?” 

She started to her feet, and dashed 
the tears from her eyes. 

“No!” she cried. “Before God—no! 
I was just as bad, I know, for I in- 


not under- 


of ou 
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tended to be, but that one thing I had 
not done.” 

“Are you telling me the truth?” 

“Oh, Donald, I am—I am!” she cried 
hysterically. 

His face lit up with a sudden joy. 

“Then there is still a chance for you, 
and for me,” he said. 

“Donald!” she cried, “Donald!” 
tried to smile through her tears. 

As she spoke, the door of the bed- 
room opened, and she heard a childish 
voice. 

‘‘Mamma,” it said, and Bobbie rushed 
up to her, and threw his arms about 
her. 

She reached down and clasped him 
to her breast. 

“My darling—my darling!” 
as she kissed him. 

“Mamma—I’m so glad you’ve come. 
I had such awful dreams. I dreamed 
that you and papa were fighting, and I 
came and called, and you wouldn't lis- 
ten. to me.” 

“Never mind, precious. It’s all right 
now,” she said, soothing him. 

“Papa told me if I prayed very hard 
for you to come back, you would—and 
you did, didn’t you, mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear,” she said; then looked 
toward her husband, and smiled hap- 
pily. 

“And you won’t ever go away 
leave me any more, mamma ?” 

“No, Bobbie—never any more.” 

She and, tearing off her hat, 
flung it carelessly aside, then went up 
to her husband, holding out her hands. 

“Donald,” she said, “I am ready to 
do anything you wish—anything.” 

She appeared very happy, and looked 
at him with a new and almost girlish 
embarrassment. 

He held out his arms, and took her 
to his heart. 
“Edith!” 

her hair. 


And 


she cried, 





and 


rose, 


he said; then softly kissed 


ra 









VONNE danced down the 

steps of the lumbering bus in 
the Place St. Michel, tra-la- 
laed her way up the boule- 
vard, caroled down the 
du College, and, if the sheltering door 
of number thirty-three had not come 
just as it did, she would have done a 
pirouette right there on the pavement. 
But, being a decorous and self-respect- 
ing young lady, she mentally trod on 
her toes to keep them to earth till she 
was safe in her room; there the rug 
had to settle for the expenditure of fem- 
inine will. 





Rue 


“Nous danserons, nous baiserons, 
Jusqu’a l’aube du jour,” 


and round, and round, 

and round she whirled, till she sank on 

the bed from sheer breathlessness. 
Was anybody in the whole wide world 


she warbled, 


ever so happy as Yvonne? The sky 
was blue, the sun was bright, the air 
was balmy with the perfume of the 


chestnut trees. The day was perfect; 
how could the night be otherwise? And 
this was the night of the Grand Bal 
Masqué at the Bullier. And Vladimir, 
big, manly Vladimir, the Russian art 
student, had promised to take her. He 
was going as a Cossack, and they were 
going to do the Cossack Dance. 

And there was to be given for the 
best original dance in costume the dear- 
est, sweetest, little piano. They were 


sure to win the prize, for she had prac- 
ticed and practiced till her round little 
ankles ached; 
Cossack Dance at the 


and whoever had seen a 
Bullier ? 





As for the piano, it would just go in 
the space between her one window and 
the corner of the room; she had meas- 
ured it twenty times. 

But dreams must end for the nonce; 
there was the costume to be made. 
Viadimir’s allowance had not come— 
careless things those rich Russian par- 
ents were—and she had had to live on 
rolls and tea for a month to save two 
golden louis for crépe, chiffon, gauze, 
or whatever they call that airy, fairy, 
shimmery stuff; being a mere man I’m 
never sure. 

There was no doubt about what she 
would represent—no, never! Who 
could imagine supple, sylphy Yvonne as 
Jeanne d’Arc or as Madame de Pom- 
padour? On the other hand, who could 
represent a reine des fées—queen of 
the fairies—better than she? What 
matters the inconsistency of a Don Cos- 

ack cavorting with a’ fairy queen; in- 
congruity was ever the attraction of a 
bal masqu 

So oss attacked the mammoth 
bundles she had brought from the 
Grands Magasins du Louvre, and in 
the wink of an eye the bed, the chair, 
the bureau, the floor were smothered 
under foamy billows of rose, and gold, 
and azure. She sang and she snipped, 
she trilled and she sewed, she hummed 
—for her mouth was full of pins and 

she could do nothing else—and she 
fitted it to her trim little figure. A pat 
here, a tuck there, and lo, the miracle! 
A neat, shirt-waisted, stout-bottined 
shopgirl stood forth a true Queen Mab, 
with wand, and wings, and filmy fur- 
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belows. What portly, pompous, be- 
whiskered old mayor could be so dull 
and dense as not to give her the prize, 
if only for the kiss the judge always 
claimed ? 

Seven chimes from Notre Dame 
called her to earth again. Fairy queens 
may thrive on dew and perfume from 
the roses, but shopgirls needs must have 
a steak at times. With a lingering 
glance of admiration and a last allur- 
ing pose, she resigned her majesty’s 
garb of state, and laid it carefully on 
the bed. Then, shirt-waisted and stout- 
bottined again, she set out resolutely 
for Duval’s, in the boulevard. 

What a pity she must dine alone this 
night of nights! But Vladimir, big, 
honest Vladimir, had some work to fin- 
ish, and could not see her before ten. 
He worked so hard for success. When 
he became famous, he would go back 
to Moscow and marry some noble Rus- 
sian lady, with never another tiny 
thought for Yvonne. But she would be 
content with having once been his 
friend. She would not interfere with 
his studies, even for one night, lest it 
might dim the admiration the Russian 
princess would have for him. And 
Yvonne walked resolutely on toward 
Duval’s, in the boulevard. 

She passed the Café 
Bright lights, gay voices, the pulsing of 
a tsigane orchestra greeted her. She 
stopped .short. Duval’'s meant bare 
tables, hard, stiff chairs, thick china, a 


Panthéon. 


heerless, barren cle ert ol a place. 
There came a babel of merr houts 


1 


and popping corks; the orchestra 
started “La Kraquette.” And this was 
the night she was to be queen. 

She counted her money—six francs 
eighty. I don’t believe Yvonne made 
any decision. She hadn't time for any- 
thing so serious as a decision. She 
merely tripped into the café, seated her- 
self luxuriously, and leaned back 
against the tufted wall to examine the 
menu. 

First she read the list through, and 
checked mentally what she would have 
if she were rich. After rolls and tea 
for a month you can imagine that her 
mental checks were profuse. Then she 
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guessed what Vladimir would have or- 
dered had he been there. Finally she 
looked at the prices, and made a care- 
ful calculation. The sixteen sous she 
must keep for bus fares. One franc 
must go for rolls and milk. A half bot- 
tle of vin ordinaire was ten sous, and 
the garcon should have ten sous, Four 
francs were left for 

Never were filets mignons more ten- 
der, or. champignons more prodigal. 
Was salad ever crisper, or Brie more 
delicious? Even the vin ordinaire had 
the bouquet of Chateau dIf. Yvonne 
dreamed over the demi tasse. The or- 
chestra saw her, and played “Trau- 
merei.” 

Enter Vladimir. Enter, with him, 
Mercedes, one of those unmentionable 
Spanish cocottes. Vladimir caught 
sight of Yvonne and looked quickly 
away. Mercedes caught sight of 
Yvonne and smiled sweetly, benignly. 

\Was the smile returned? Yvonne 
doesn’t know? Yvonne never could tell 
coherently what happened, and, as I 
am telling her story just as she told it 
to me, it isn't fair to attempt to sug- 
gest to your imagination. One thing 
only she remembers. That is that 
Vladimir had promised the day before 
to take his new friend, Mercedes, to 
the Bullier, and meant to keep his 
promise. 

The hiatus in our story ends in a lit- 
tle room in number thirty-three Rue 
du College, where a dear little piano 
vould just go between the window and 





\\ 


the corner; where fairy queen’s robes 
lay strewn and scattered in disorder on 
the floor; where the fairy queen her- 
self lay face down on the bed, weep- 
ing, until one might have wondered 
where all the tears came from. 

Nine chimes from Notre Dame called 
her to earth again. Fairy queens—no, 
I mean lonely, disappointed shopgirls 
need comforting. Solid, motherly Ma- 
dame Goude, down in Rue du Sommer- 
ard, was a comforter in chief. 

\Vith a last sob and a sigh of resig- 
nation, Yvonne arose. She dabbed at 
her eyes with a towel—she didn’t care 
how she looked when she went out now. 
Carefully avoiding the boulevard, she 


i 
i 
i 
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plunged into the Ruelle des Chats, and 
came out at the Hotel du Midi. 

The Hotel du Midi was madame’s— 
shall we say boarding house. No, 
honor her memory and call it a hotel. 
It might be smaller than the Hotel Con- 
tinental, but madame said tha: the serv- 
ice was as good as one could find at any 
one of the great caravansaries. The 
glass sign, “Hétel du Midi, Chambres 
Meubles,’ attracted the tired traveler to 


_as soft and clean a bed as there was at 


the Meurice. Ergo, hotel let it be. 

With tears and anticipation, with 
tears and imprecations, with tears and 
resignation Yvonne unfolded her pite- 
ous tale. Placid, motherly Madame 
Goude waited tactfully for the psycho- 
logical moment. Then, when all was 
told, from “a month’s bread and tea” 
right through to “that cow Merce- 
des,” and right back again, with a great 
deal of “piano,” “Cossack Dance,” **cos- 
tume,” intertwined, she caressed: 

“Ma pauvre petite, how glad I am 
you came straight down to see me. All 
this is easily mended. Your costume 
is all ready, you say. Then dry your 
tears, ma chérie. You shall go to the 
ball, you shall dance a dance such as 
never was seen at the Bullier, and if 
you don’t win the prize it will be be- 
cause some stupid pig of a judge shall 
have lost his wits entirely in the very 
splendor of it. Now, go make yourself 
pretty again. I want you to meet a 
friend of mine.” 

“Oh, dear Mother Goude, do you 
really mean it? It’s not so much 
the piano now, but that beast Merce- 
des— _” 

The rest of the sentence was lost, 
for Yvonne was flying upstairs to ma- 
dame’s boudoir. Here a few deft 
movements of the powder puff removed 
all traces of the storm, and restored 
some of the pristine radiance of her 
countenance, 

In the meantime, Madame Goude was 
in heated conversation with one of her 
guests—an American, be it known, of 
twenty-five years. For certain reasons, 
let further description of him pass for 
the present. Madame Goude didn’t 


realize that hotel managers are not 


prone to hold conversation with their 
guests, but the latter knew they couldn’t 
get such a treat anywhere else in the 
city. So madame was garrulous, to the 
great pleasure of all concerned. 

“Ah, Monsieur Benton, do take her 
to the Grand Bal. She is a marvel at 
dancing, and you can teach her the— 
what is it that you call it?—the gateau 
promenade in half an hour. It will be 
the first time it was ever seen in Paris, 
and she will be sure to win the prize. 
Poor dear, she has her heart so set on 
going to-night, that I really fear she 
may be ill. That dog of a Russian— 
but what do you expect? They could 
never be so charming and gallant as an 
American.” 

Such a diplomatic speech was unan- 
swerable. Benton bowed his thanks for 
the compliment to his race, and bade her 
bring on the terpsichorean wonder. In 
the hour that followed Yvonne was in- 
itiated into the magic delights of the 
cakewalk, while Benton was infatuated 
with the magic delights of Yvonne. 

The little sitting room of the Hotel 
du Midi had never witnessed such 
scenes of gayety, of hilarity, of reck- 
less revelry. The ceilings shook, the 
floor groaned, the pictures went askew 
in trying to watch the flitting dancers. 
The old square-grand piano struggled 
audibly under the lashing fingers of ma- 
dame, until bravo! the tutor pronounced 
his willing pupil perfect. 

“It is lovely, lovely!’ panted Yvonne. 
“You are so kind, monsieur, to teach 
me. How the Cossack Dance is stiff 
and stupid after this one! And are you 
really going to take me? What cos- 
tume can you wear?” 

“Costume,” said Benton slowly, “I 
never thought about that. I suppose I 
must have one. But I haven’t a thing 
I could wear as a costume. Wait a 
minute. Madame, you go along with 
Yvonne and help her get ready, and I'll 
see what I can do. I'll call for you in 
half an hour.” 

Eleven chimes from Notre Dame, and 
Benton bounded up the steps of 
Yvonne’s house. She, in garb of state 
again, grected him with a gasp of sur- 
prise. His costume was complete: g 
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soft shirt, open at the chest, red hand- 
kerchief knotted around the neck, rid- 
ing breeches fringed with leather, high 
boots, pistol holster, and rawhide lariat. 

Yvonne didn’t know that it was a 
cowboy costume, but she did know that 
it was wonderfully striking. And so 
she gasped. 

Then, taking leave of Madame 
Goude, they hastened off to the Bullier, 
Benton striding along, Yvonne dancing 
and chattering beside him. Madame 
Goude watched them till they turned 
the corner; she had loved the Bullier 
herself once upon a time. 

Now Yvonne did not avoid the boule- 
vard. She plunged directly into it. For 
she was proud of her tall, tanned 
American, and she wanted the whole 
half world to see him with her. As for 
the man, he had by this time entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the thing, 
and did not mind being stared at by 
passers-by. All the way up to the Bul- 
lier was a blaze of glory and of ad- 
miration. And Yvonne reveled in it. 

Passing through the low archway of 
the Bullier, they were launched into the 
seething mass of merrymakers. The 
boisterous riot that filled the great hall 
all but drowned the music of the band 
stationed at the end of the room. but 
unconsciously they swung to the time 
and whirled madly away with the rest. 

At times they stopped for a cooling 
drink at one of the little tables in the 
alcove, and from this point of vantage 
they watched the Bacchanalian tide 
surge by. Pierrots and grisettes, trou- 
badours and bacchantes, knights bold 
and languishing ladies, came and went 
in a dizzy maze. Parties of sightseers, 
Americans and Russians, Germans and 
East Indians, Italians and Arabs, sat in 
the boxes, huzzaed loudly, and show- 
ered confetti in the spirit of carnival. 

At midnight the floor was cleared for 
the contest. After the grand parade 
Yvonne and Benton took their seats 
among the contestants. Couple followed 
couple; dance followed dance. All had 
their meed of approbation from the on- 
lookers. Yvonne’s gayety vanished. 
Her merry laughter ceased. Her eyes 
grew large and grave with intense ex- 
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citement. 
ing. 

But then an extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. It wasn’t entirely Yvonne's 
fault. But I must reluctantly admit 
that she started it. A big man with a 
dark beard and an outlandish costume, 
a saucy brunette with a mantilla, ap- 
peared before the judges. Yvonne 
caught her breath. 

“Les voila. The cow gambols.” 

A tiny, involuntary hiss escaped her 
lips. A more pronounced one followed. 
I don’t—can’t—believe she meant to do 
it. A merry party at the next table, 
without looking at the dancers, heard 
her, and hissed. It grew and grew. 
The ebullient crowd, ready for any- 
thing and awaiting only a leader, took 
it up and passed it on till the four walls 
echoed and reéchoed the swelling sibi- 
lant sound as of rushing wind. 

Mercedes—you knew all the time that 
it was she—stopped and stamped her 
dainty foot in vexation. Tears of an- 
ger and chagrin drowned her flashing 
eyes. Vladimir seized her arm and led 
her out—out into the night, probably to 
a bottle of champagne. A smile of su- 
preme but innocent satisfaction lighted 
Yvonne's face. 

After the uproar had abated, Yvonne 
and Benton stepped before the judges. 
The box party of Americans recognized 
his costume, and greeted him with a 
rousing American cheer. 

Then “Vive lAméricain! Vive 
l’ Américain!” burst tumultuously from 
a thousand lusty throats. “Vive la 
reine des fées” was echoed back. 

Before the intricacies of the cakewalk 
were half complete, every reveler was 
on his feet, cheering, howling, vocifer- 
ously applauding. Benton, carried away 
by the frenzy, invented marvelous 
mazes, and Yvonne followed them out 
intuitively. As they whirled away from 
each other, he unslung his lariat, and 
dropped it neatly over Yvonne at the 
far side of the stage. He drew her, 
dancing wildly, gently resisting, to his 
side. The dance was over. 

There was a mad rush for the stage. 
The foremost lifted the dancers to their 
shoulders, and marched round the room 


Their turn was approach- 
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to a Stirring chorus, The surging mob 
fell in behind. The tumult was checked 
only by frantic appeals from the judges. 
There being no more aspirants for 
choric fame, the prize was unanimous- 
ly voted to Yvonne. 

“Vive la reine des fées, vive la reine 
du Bullier! Vive le brave Américain!” 

They must have heard the riotous 


“Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé!” 
and in a trice every one was singing at 
the top of his voice. In the confusion 
Yvonne plucked at my arm. There, I 
knew I couldn’t keep the secret! 
“Allons, allons, Monsieur Benton, let 
us go out quickly. I cannot play the 
piano.” 


We escaped, and hurried down to the 
Taverne Lorraine for supper. 

At a little table at the back of the 
room sat Vladimir and Mercedes. 
Yvonne smiled at Mercedes sweetly— 
benignly. Was the smile returned? 
You know! 
as.) 


IF I WERE YOU 


F I had lived in the gutter, you say, 
Ere the dark was dawn, ere the dawn was day, 
Ere the sun arose on my infant eyes 
In an underworld of sad surprise, 
I would be as you, coarse, bitter, old, 
Cursed from birth by the lust of gold; 
I would be as you, foul and defiled, 
A menace to man and woman and child. 


shouts away across the river up on 
Montmartre. The triumphal procession 
ended in a mad rout. Yvonne was 
placed none too gently at the piano. She 
blushed and stammered. Then some 
one, a little less sober than his fellows, 
struck up: 


And, if you had had my chance, you claim, 
The sunnier skies and the nobler name, 

The childhood guarded and guided sure 

By a father sane and a mother pure, 

You would be as I am, strong and young, 
Where deeds are wrought and songs are sung; 

You would be as healthy, and as fresh, 

In your human heart and your human flesh. 
And you may be right. Perchance the beast, 
That roars in you, in me, at least, 

Has growled, and growling shows that we 

Are fashioned one humanity. 

Perchance my passions unexpressed, 
In you are but made manifest; 

Perchance in you I ought to see 

The Hell from which life rescued me. 


If this be true, if desperate chance 
Of vast, unequal circumstance 
Has given me much and scanted you, 
My brother, this is also true: 
Out of my noblest, I must give 
Your lost abundance while I live, 
And, at the doors of darkness stand 
To meet you, with an outstretched hand. 
MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Dick Ware lives with his mother on the family estates. For all his life, he has been in love with 
his mother’s ward, Viviette Hastings. Viviette does not know her own mind. Austin Ware, a 
brilliant, successful barrister, a great contrast to his big, somewhat heavy brother, comes down from 
London, and also falls in love with Viviette. Katherine Holroyd, a young widow, is also staying in 
the house. Viviette knows that Dick is discontented and she begs Austin to get him some appoint- 
ment abroad. Dick discovers Austin’s love, and mistaking some of their actions, thinks his brother 
and Viviette are making fun of him and his hopeless passion. He sees Austin kiss her, and all goes 
red before him. He had promised to show his collection of weapons to Mrs. Holroyd and the others. 
Half drunk, he loads one of a pair of duelling pistols, and, while narrating the story of an old-time 
duel, forces a pistol into his brother’s hand, and makes him impersonate one of the opponents. After- 
ward Austin discovers that Dick’s pistol, which had missed fire, was loaded. 


CHAPTER V. 


IVIETTE, having repaired the 
disorder caused by her tears, 


went down to tea. Mrs. 

Ware, Katherine, and a curate 

deliberately calling or taking 
shelter from the rain, were in the draw- 
ing room. Austin, to his mother’s mild 
istonishment, had sent down a message 
to the effect that he was busy. On or- 
linary occasions Viviette would have 
Hirted monstrously with the clerical 
youth and sent him away undecided 
whether to offer to share his lodgings 
and hundred pounds a year with her, or 
to turn Catholic and become a monk. 
But now she had no mind to flirtation. 
She left him to the undisturbing wiles 
of Mrs. Ware, and petted and surrep- 
titiously fed Dick’s Irish terrier, whose 
brown eyes looked pathetic inquiry as to 
his master’s whereabouts. She was so- 
bered by the uncomprehended scene in 
the armory—sobered by Dick’s violence 
and by Austin’s final coldness. A choice 
had been put before her in deadly ear- 


nest; she had refused to make one. But 
the choice would have to be made very 
soon, unless she sent both her lovers 
packing, a step which she did not for a 
moment contemplate. 

“You must promise to marry one or 
the other and end this tension,” said 
Katherine, a little later, after the curate 
had gone with Mrs. Ware to look at 
her greenhouses. 

“IT wish to goodness I could marry 
them both,” said Viviette. “‘Have a 
month with each, turn and turn about. 
It would be ideal.” 

“Tt would be altogether horrid!” ex- 
claimed Katherine. “How could such 
a thought enter your head?” 

“T suppose it must have entered every 
woman’s head who has two men she’s 
fond of in love with her at once. I said 
yesterday that it was great fun being 
a woman, I find it’s a d-d-d-d-d im- 
position,” 

“For Heaven’s sake, child, make up 
your mind quickly,” said Katherine. 

Viviette sighed. Which should it be? 
Dick, with his great love and rough ten- 
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derness and big protecting arms, or 
Austin, with his conquering ways, his 
wit, his charm, his perception? Austin 
could give her the luxury that her sen- 
suous nature delighted in, social posi- 
tion, the brilliant life of London. What 
could Dick give her? It would always 
be a joy to dress herself with Austin. 
Dick would be content if she went about 
in raiment made of dusters and bath 
towels. In return, what could she give 
each of these men? She put the ques- 
tion to herself. She was not mercenary 
or heartless. She gave of herself freely 
and loved the giving. What could she 
give to Austin? What could she give 
to Dick? These questions, in her so- 
ber mood, weighed the others down. 

When the rain ceased and a pale sun 
had dried the gravel, she went out into 
the grounds by herself and faced the 
problem. She sighed again—many 
times. If only they would let her have 
her fun out and give her answer six 
months hence! 

Her meditations were cut short by the 
arrival of a telegraph boy on his bicycle 
at the front gate. He gave her the tele- 
gram. It was for Austin. Her heart 
beat. She went into the house with the 
yellow envelope containing Dick’s des- 
tiny and mounted to the little room off 
the first landing which had been Aus- 
tin’s private study since his -boyhood. 
She knocked. Austin’s voice bade her 
enter. He rose from the desk where, 
pen in hand, he had been sitting before 
a blank sheet of paper, and, without a 
word, took the telegram. She noticed, 
with a shock, that he had curiously 
changed. The quick, brisk manner had 
gone. His face was gray. 

“It is the telegram, isn’t it?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” said he, handing it to her. “It’s 
from Lord Overton.” 

She read: 

The very man. Send him along to me 
early to-morrow. Hope he can start im- 
mediately. 

“Oh, how splendid!” she exclaimed, 
with a little gasp of happiness. “How 
utterly splendid! Thank Heaven!” 

“Yes. Thank Heaven,” Austin ac- 
quiesced gravely. “I forgot to mention 


to you that Lord Overton knows Dick 
personally,” he added, after a pause. 
“They met at my house the last time 
Dick was in London.” 

“This is good news,” said Viviette. 
“At last I can give him a birthday pres- 
ent worth having.” 

“He will not be here for his birth- 
day,” said Austin, in cold, even tones. 
“He must catch the mail to-night.” 

Viviette echoed: “To-night?” 

“And in all probability he will sail for 
Vancouver in a day or two. It won't 
be worth his while to come back here.” 

She laid a hand on her heart, which 
fluttered painfully. 

“Then—then—we'll never see him 
again?” 

“Probably not.” 

“T never thought it would be so sud- 
den,” she said, a little wildly. 

“Neither did I. But it’s for the best.” 

“But supposing he wants some time to 
look about him?” 

“T'll see to everything,” said Austin. 

“Anyhow, I must be the first to tell 
him,” said Viviette. 

“You would do me a very great fa- 
vor if you would let me have that priv- 
ilege,” said Austin. “I make a particu- 
lar point of it. I have some serious 
business to discuss with him before din- 
ner, and that will be the time for me 
to break the news.” 

He was no longer the fairy godmoth- 
er’s devoted and humble factotum. He 
spoke with a cold air of authority that 
chilled the fairy godmotherdom in Viv- 
iette’s bosom. Her pretty little scheme 
dwindled into childishness before the 
dark, uncomprehending thing that had 
happened. She assented with unusual 
meekness. 

“But I’m desperately disappointed,” 
she said. 

“My dear Viviette,” he answered, 
more kindly, and looking at her with 
some wistfulness, “the pleasures and 
even the joy of life have to give way 
to the sober, business side of existence. 
It isn’t very gay, I know, but we can’t 
alter it.” 

He held out his hand. Instinctively 
she gave him hers. He raised it to his 
lips, and held the door open for her. 
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She went out, scarcely knowing that 
she had been dismissed. Austin closed 
the door, stood unsteadily for a mo- 
ment like a man stricken with great 
pain, and then, sitting down at his desk 
again, put his elbows on the table, rested 
his head in his hands, and stared at the 
white piece of paper. When would Dick 
come home? He had given orders that 
Dick should be asked to go to him as 
soon as he arrived. 

Would Dick ever come home again? 
It was quite possible that some misfor- 
tune might have happened. Tragedy is 
apt to engender tragedy. He shud- 
dered, hearing in his fancy the tramp 
of men and seeing a shrouded thing 
they carried across the hall. He bit- 
terly accused himself for not having 
sought Dick far and wide as soon as he 
had made his ghastly discovery. But 
he had required time to recover his 
balance. The horrible suddenness had 
stunned him. Attempted fratricide is 
not a common happening in gentle fam- 
ilies. He had to accustom himself to 
the atmosphere of the abnormal so as 
to state the psychological case in its 
numberless ramifications. This he had 
done. His head was clear. His unal- 
terable decision made. Now the min- 
utes dragged with leaden feet until Dick 
should come. 

\iviette was the first to see him. She 
had dressed early for dinner, and, as 
the late June afternoon had turned out 
fine, was taking her problem out to air 
on the terrace when she came upon him 

tanding at the door of his armory. His 

hair was wet and matted, his eyes blood- 
hot, his clothes dripping, and he him- 
self splashed with mud from head to 
foot. He trembled all over, shaken by 
a great terror. The case of pistols had 
gone. Who had taken them? Had the 
loaded pistol been discovered ? 

As Viviette appeared, robed in deep 
blue chiffon that seemed torn from the 
deep blue evening sky and looking, in 
the man’s maddened eyes, magically 
beautiful, he held out imploring hands. 

“Come in for a moment. For the 
love of God, come in for a moment.” 

He stepped back invitingly. She hes- 


itated for a moment on the threshold, 





and then followed him down the dim 
gallery, past the screen where all the 
swords and helmets lay scattered on 
the table. He looked at her haggardly, 
and she met his gaze with kind eyes in 
which there was no mockery. No. 
Nothing had happened, he told him- 
self ; otherwise she would shrink from 
him as from something accursed. 

“My God, if you knew how I loved 
you!” he said hoarsely. “My God, if 
you only knew!” 

His suffering racked her heart. All 
her pity melted over him. She laid her 
caressing fingers on his arm, 

“Oh, my poor Dick!” she said. 

The ‘touch, the choke in her voice, 
brought about her downfall. Perhaps 
she meant it to do so. Who can tell? 
What woman herself ever knows? In 
a flash his arms were around her, and 
his kisses, a wild, primitive man’s kisses, 
were on her lips, her eyes, her cheeks. 
Her face was crushed against the rough, 
wet tweed of his coat, and its odor, 
raw and coarse, was in her nostrils. She 
drooped, intoxicated, gasping for breath 
in his unheeding giant’s grip, but she 
made no effort to escape. As he held 
her a thrill agonizing and delicious 
swept through her, and she raised her 
lips involuntarily to his and closed her 
eyes. 

At last he released her, mangled, 
touzled, her very self a draggled piece 
of chiffon ‘like the night-blue frock 
soiled with wet and mud. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I had no 
right. Least of all God knows 
what is to become of me. But whatever 
happens, you know that I love you.” 

She had her hands clasped before her 
face. She could not look at him. 

“Yes. I know,” she murmured. 

In another moment he had gone, leav- 
ing Viviette, who had entered the room 
a girl, transformed into a woman with 
the first shiver of passion in her veins. 

Dick, vaguely conscious of damp and 
dirt, went up to his bedroom, The sight 
of his evening things spread out on the 
bed reminded him that it was nearly 
dinner time. Mechanically he washed 
and dressed. As he was buckling on 
his ready-made white tie—his clumsy 


now. 
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fingers, in spite of many lessons from 
Viviette, had never learned the trick of 
tying a bow—a maid brought him a 
message. Mr. Austin’s compliments, and 
would he see Mr. Austin for a few 
moments in Mr. Austin’s room. The 
words were like the dreaded tap on the 
shoulder of the hunted criminal. 

“T’ll come at once,” he said. 

He found Austin sitting on the chair 
by his desk, resting his chin on his el- 
bow. He did not stir as Dick entered. 

“You want to speak to me?” 

“Yes,” said Austin, “Will you sit 
down ?” 

“T’ll stand,” said Dick impatiently. 
“What have you to say to me?” 

“T believe you have expressed your 
desire to leave England and earn your 
living in a new country. Is that so?” 

The brothers’ eyes met. Dick saw 
that the loaded pistol had been discov- 
ered, and read no love, no pity, only 
condemnation in the hard gaze. Austin 
was pronouncing sentence. 

“Yes,” he replied sullenly. 

“T happen,” said Austin, “to know 
of an excellent opportunity. Lord Over- 
ton, whom you have met, wants a man 
to take charge of his timber forests in 
Vancouver. The salary is seven hun- 
dred pounds a year. I wired to Lord 
Overton asking for the appointment on 
your behalf. This is his answer.” 

Dick took the telegram and read it, 
with muddled head. Austin had lost 
no time. 

“You see, it fits in admirably. You 
can start by the night mail. Your sud- 
den departure needs no other explana- 
tion to the household than this tele- 
gram. I hope you understand.” 

“T understand,” said Dick bitterly. 
A sudden memory of words that Vivi- 
ette had used the day before occurred 
to him. “I understand. This is to get 
me out of the way. ‘David put Uriah 
in the forefront of the battle.’ Van- 
couver is the forefront.” 

“Don’t you think we had better avoid 
all unprofitable discus:ion?” Austin 
rose and confronted him. “I expect 
you to accept this offer and my condi- 
tions.” 

“And if I refuse,” asked Dick, with 
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rising anger, “what dare you threaten 
me with?” 

Austin raised a deprecatory hand. 

“Do you suppose I’m going to threat- 
en you? I simply expect you not to 
refuse. Your conscience must tell you 
that I have the right to do so. Doesn't 
it?” 

Dick glowered sullenly at the wall and 
tugged his great mustache. 

“You force me to touch on things I 
should have liked to keep hidden,” said 
Austin. “Very well.” He took a scrap 
of crumpled paper from the desk. ‘Do 
you recognize this? It formed the wad 
of the pistol that was in your hand.” 

Dick started back a pace. “You're 
wrong,” he gasped. “It was your pis- 
tol that was loaded.” 

“No. Yours. The cap missed fire, 
or I should have been a dead man— 
murdered by my brother.” 

“Stop,” cried Dick. “Not murdered. 
No, no; not murdered. It was in fair 
fight. I gave you the choice. When I 
thought I had the unloaded one I called 
on you to fire. Why the devil didn’t 
you? I wanted you to fire. I was mad 
for you to fire. No one can say I 
shirked it. I gave you your chance.” 

“That’s nothing to do with it,” said 
Austin sternly. ‘‘When you fired you 
meant murder. Your face meant kill- 
ing. And supposing I had fired—and 
killed you! Good God! I would soon- 
er you had killed me than burdened my 
soul with your death. It would have 
been less cowardly. Yes, cowardly. The 
conditions were not even. To me it 
was trivial fooling. To you deadly ear- 
nest. Are you not man enough to see 
that I have the right to exact some pen- 
alty ?” 

Dick remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, while the powers of light and 
darkness struggled together in his soul. 
At last he said in a low voice, hanging 
his head: 

“T’ll accept your terms.” 

“You leave by the night mail for 
Witherby ?” 

“Very well.” 

“There’s another point,” said Austin. 
“The most important point of all. You 
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will not speak alone to Viviette before 
you start.” 

Dick turned, with an angry flash. 

“What?” 

“You will not speak to Viviette alone. 
When you are gone—for there is no 
need for you to come back here before 
you sail—you will not write to her, You 
will go absolutely and utterly out of her 
life.” 

Dick broke into harsh, furious laugh- 
ter. 

“And leave her to you? I might have 
known that the lawyer would have had 
me in the trap. But this time you’ve 
overreached yourself. I'll never give 
her up. Do you hear me? Never, 
never, never! I would go through the 
horror of to-day a thousand times— 
day by day until I die, rather than give 
her up to you. You shall not take this 
last thing from me—this hope of win- 
ning her—as you have taken everything 
else. You have supplanted me since 
first you learned to speak. It has been 
Esau and Jacob——” 

“Or Cain and Abel,” said Austin. 

“You can taunt me if you like,” cried 
Dick, goaded to fury, and the whole bit- 
terness of a lifetime surging up in pas- 
sionate speech. “I have got past feel- 
ing it. Your life has been one continual 
taunt of me. You have thought me a 
dull, good-natured boor, delighted to 
have a word thrown at him now and 
again by the elegant gentleman, and 
rather honored than otherwise to be 
ridden over roughshod, or kicked into 
the mud when it pleased the elegant 
gentleman to ride by. No, listen to 
me,” he thundered, as Austin was about 
to protest. “By God—you shall listen 
this time. You’ve made me your butt, 
your fool, your doer of trivial offices. 
I’ve wondered, sometimes, why you 
haven’t addressed me as ‘my good fel- 
low,’ and asked me to touch my cap to 
you. I’ve borne it all these years with- 
out complaining—but do you know what 
it is to eat your heart out and remain 
silent? I have borne it for my mother’s 
sake—in spite of her dislike of me— 
and for your sake because I loved you. 
Yes. If ever one man has loved an- 
other I’ve loved you. But you took no 
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heed. What was my affection worth? 
I was only the stupid, dull boor—but 
I suffered it all till you came between 
me and her. I had spent the whole pas- 
sion of my life upon her. She was the 
only thing left in the world for which 
I felt fiercely. I hungered for her, 
thirsted for her, my brain throbbed at 
the thought of her, the blood rushed 
through my veins at the sight of her. 
And you came between us. And if I 
have damned my soul—by God !—the 
damnation is your doing. Do you think, 
while I live, that I'll give her up to you? 
I'll get my soul’s worth, anyhow !” 

He smote his palm with his clenched 
fist and strode about the little room. 
Austin sat for a while dumb with as- 
tonishment and dismay. His cherished, 
lifelong conception of “Dear old Dick” 
lay shattered. A new Dick appeared 
to- him, a personality stronger, deeper 
than he could have imagined. A new 
respect for him, also a new pity that 
was generous and not contemptuous, 
crept into his heart. 

“Listen, Dick,” said he, using the fa- 
miliar name for the first time. “Do I 
understand that you accuse me of send- 
ing you out to Vancouver and hasten- 
ing your departure so as to gain my own 
ends with Viviette ?” 

“Yes,” returned Dick, “I do. 
have laid this trap for me.” 

“Have you ever heard me lie to you?” 

“No,” said Dick. 

“Then I tell you, as man to man, that 
until this afternoon I had no suspicion 
that your feelings toward Viviette were 
deeper than those of an elder brother.” 

Dick laughed bitterly. ‘You couldn’t 
conceive a clod like me falling in love. 
Well?” 

“That’s beside the question,” said 
Austin. “I did not behave dishonorably 
toward you. I fell in love with Viviette. 
How could I help it? How could I help 
loving her? Jlow could I help telling 
her so? But she is young and inno- 
cent, and her heart is her own yet. Tell 
me—man to man—dare you say that 
you have won it or that I have won it?” 

“What's the good of talking?” said 
Dick, relapsing into his sullen mood. 


“If I go, But I won't go.” 


You 


she is yours, 
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Austin rose again, and laid his hand 
on his brother’s arm. 

“Dick, if I give her up, will you 
obey my condition ?” 

“You give her up voluntarily? Why 
should you?” 

“A damnable thing was done this aft- 
ernoon,” said Austin. “I see I had my 
share in it, and I, as well as you, have 
to make reparation. Man alive! You 
are my brother!” he cried, with an out- 
burst of feeling. “The nearest thing 
in the world to me. Do you think I 
could rest happy with the knowledge 
that a murderous devil is always in your 
heart and that it’s in my power to—to 
exorcise it. Do you think the cost mat- 
ters? Come. Shall we make this bar- 
gain? Yes or no?” 

“It’s easy for you to promise,” said 
Dick. “But when I am gone, how can 
you resist?” 

Austin hesitated for a moment, biting 
his lips. Then, with the air of a man 
who makes an irrevocable step in life, 
he crossed the room and rang the bell. 

“Ask Mrs. Holroyd if she will have 
the kindness to come here for a min- 
ute,” he said to the servant. 

Dick regarded him  wonderingly. 
“What has Mrs. Holroyd to do with our 
affairs?” 

“You'll see,” said Austin, and there 
was silence between them, till Kather- 
ine came. 

She looked from one joyless face to 
the other, and sat without a word on 
the chair that Austin placed for her. 
Her woman’s intuition divined a sequel 
to the afternoon’s drama. Some of it 
she had already learned. For, going 
earlier into Viviette’s room, she had 
found her white and shaken, still dis- 
ordered in hair and dress as Dick had 
left her; and Viviette had sobbed on 
her bosom and told her, with some in- 
coherence, that the monkey had at last 
hid the lyddite shell in the wrong place 
and that it was all over with the mon- 
key. So before Austin spoke, she half 
divined why he had summoned her. Her 
heart throbbed painfully. 

“Dick and I,” said Austin, “have been 
talking of serious matters, and we need 
your help.” 





She smiled wanly. “I'll do whatever 
I can, Austin.” 

“You said this afternoon you'd do 
anything I asked you. Do you remem- 
ber ?” 

“Yes. I said so; and I meant it.” 

“You said it in reply to my question 
whether you could accept me if I asked 
you to marry me.” 

Dick started from the sullen stupor 
into which he had fallen and listened 
with perplexed interest. 

“You are not quite right in your 
tenses, Austin,” she remarked. “You 
said: ‘Would I have accepted you if 
you had asked me.’ ” 

“I want to change the tense into the 
present,” he replied. 

She met his glance calmly. “You 
ask me to marry you in spite of what 
you told me this afternoon?” 

“In spite of it and because of it,” he 
said, drawing up a chair near to her. 
“A great crisis has arisen in our lives 
that must make you forget other words 
I spoke this afternoon. Those other 
words and everything connected with 
them I blot out of my memory forever. 
I want you to do me an infinite service. 
If there had been no deep affection be- 
tween us I should not dare to ask you. 
I want you to be my wife—to take me 
into your keeping—to trust me as an 
upright man to devote my life to your 
happiness. I swear I'll never give you 
a moment’s cause for regret.” 

She plucked for a while at her gown. 
It was a strange wooing. But in her 
sweet way she had given him her wom- 
an’s aftermath of love. It was a gen- 
tle, mellow gift, far removed from the 
summer blaze of passion, and it had suf- 
fered little harm from the sadness of 
the day. She saw that he was in great 
stress. She knew him to be loyal to 
the core. 

“Ts this the result of that scene in the 
armory?” she asked quietly. 

“Yes,” said Austin. 

“T was right, then. 
of life and death.” 

“It was,” said he. ‘So is this.” 

She looked again from one face to 
the other, rose, hesitated a moment, and 
then held out her hand. 


It was a matter 

















“T am willing to trust you, Austin,” 
she said. 

He touched her hand with his lips, 
and said gravely: “I will not fail your 
trust.” 

As soon as she had gone he went to 
the chair where Dick sat in gloomy re- 
morse and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Well?” said he. 

“I agree,” Dick groaned, without 
looking up. “I have no alternative. I 
appreciate your generosity.” 

Then Austin spoke of the appoint- 
ment in Vancouver. He explained how 
the idea had occurred to him; how 
Viviette had come late the night before 
to tell him of what he had never before 
suspected—Dick’s desire to go abroad; 
how they had conspired to give him a 
birthday surprise ; how they had driven 
over to Witherby to send the telegram 
to Lord Overton. And as he spoke, 
Dick looked at him with a new ghastli- 
ness on his face. 

“This afternoon—in the dining room 
—when you said that Viviette had told 
you everything.” 

“About your wish to go to the colo- 
nies. What else?” 

“And what I overheard in the ar- 
mory—about a telegram—telling me— 
putting me out of my misery ?” 

“Only whether we should tell you 
to-night or to-morrow about the ap- 
pointment. Dick—Dick,” said Austin, 
deeply moved by the great fellow’s col- 
lapse. “If I have wronged you all these 
years, it was through want of insight, 
not want of affection. If I have taunted 
you, as you say, it was merely a lifelong 
habit of jesting which you never seemed 
to resent. I was unconscious of hurt- 
ing you. For my blindness and care- 
lessness I beg your forgiveness. With 
regard to Viviette—I ought to have 
seen, but I didn’t. I don’t say you had 
no cause for jealousy—but as God hears 
me—all the little conspiracy to-day was 
lovingly meant—all to give you pleas- 
ure. I swear it.” 

Dick rose and stumbled about among 
the furniture. The setting sun fell just 
below the top of the window, and its 
rays flooded the room and showed Dick 
in a strange, unearthly light. 
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“I wronged you,” he said bitterly. 
“Even in my passion I’m a dull fool. I 
thought you a scoundrel—and my re- 
sentment grew—and I drank—lI was 
drunk all this afternoon—and madness 
came—and when I saw you kiss her— 
yes, I saw you—I was peeping from 
behind the screen—things went red be- 
fore my eyes—and it was then that I 
loaded the pistol to shoot you on the 
spot. God forgive me! May God have 
mercy upon me!” 

He leaned his arms on the sill and 
buried his face. 

“T can’t ask your forgiveness,” he 
went on, after a moment. “It would 
be a mockery.” He laughed mirthless- 
ly. “How can I say: ‘I’m sorry I 
meant to murder you—please don’t 
think anything more about it’?’ He 
turned with a fierce gesture. “Oh, you 
must take it all as said, man! Now, 
have you finished with me? I can't 
stand it much longer. I agree to all 
your terms. I'll drive over to Wither- 
by now and wait for the train—and 
you'll be free of me.” 

He turned again and moodily looked 
out of the window in the full flood of 
the sunset. 

“We must play the game, Dick,” said 
Austin gently, “and go through the 
horrible farce of dinner—for mother’s 
sake.” 

Dick heard him vaguely. Below, on 
the terrace, Viviette was walking, and 
she filled his universe. She had changed 
the bedraggled frock for the green one 
she had worn the night before. Pres- 
ently she raised her eyes and saw him 
leaning out of the window. 

“Have they told you that dinner is not 
till a quarter to eight?” she cried. “Lord 
Banstead sent a message to mother that 
he was unexpectedly detained, and 
mother has put back dinner. Isn't it 
impudence ?” 

But Dick was far too criished with 
misery to respond. He nodded deject- 
edly. She remained staring up at him 
for a while, and then ran into the house. 

Dick listlessly mentioned the post- 
ponement of dinner. 

“I’m sorry I asked the little brute, 
but I couldn't avoid it.” 
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“What does it matter?” said Austin. 

He was silent for a moment. Then 
he came close to Dick. 

“Dick,” said he, “let us end this aw- 
ful scene as friends and brothers. As 
Heaven hears me there is no bitterness 
in my heart. Only deep sorrow—and 
love, Dick. Shake hands.” 

Dick took his hand, and broke down 
utterly, and said such things of himself 
as other men do not like to hear. Pres- 
ently there was a light rap of knuckles 
at the door. Austin opened it and be- 
held Viviette. 

“I won't disturb you,” she said. “I 
only want to give this note to Dick.” 

“T will hand it to him,” said Austin. 

She thanked him and departed. He 
closed the door and gave Dick the note. 
Dick opened it, read, and, with a great 
cry of “Viviette!” rushed to the door. 
Austin interposed, grasped him by the 
wrist. 

“What are you doing?” 

“I’m going to her,’ shouted Dick 
wildly, wrenching himself free. “Read 
this.” He held up the note before Aus- 
tin’s eyes, with shaking fingers. Austin 
read: 

I can’t bear to see the misery on your face, 
when I can make you happy. I love you, 
dear, better than anything on earth. I know 
it now—and I'll go out with you to Van- 
couver. 


“She loves me. She'll marry me. 
She'll go out to Vancouver!” cried 
Dick. “It changes everything. I must 


Zo to her.” 
“You shall not go,” said Austin. 


“Shall not? Who dares prevent 
me?” 
“I do. I hold you to your word. 


“But, man alive, she loves me! Don’t 
you see? The bargain is dissolved. 
This is none of my seeking. She comes 
of her own free will. I am going to 
her.” 

Austin put both his hands affection- 
ately on the big man’s shoulders and 
forced him into a chair. 

“Listen to me just for one minute, 
Dick. Dick—you dare not marry. Don’t 
drive me to tell you the reason. Can’t 


you see for yourself why I’ve imposed 
this condition on you all along?” 


“T know no reason,” said Dick. “She 
loves me, and that is enough.” 

The grayness deepened on Austin’s 
face, and the pain in his eyes. 

“T must speak, then, in plain terms. 
That horrible murder impulse is the rea- 
son. To-day, in a fit of frenzied jeal- 
ousy, you would have killed me, your 
brother. Is there any guarantee that 
in another fit of frenzied jealousy you 
might not——”’ 

A shudder ran through Dick’s great 
frame. He stretched out his hand. 
“For God’s sake—don’t!” 

“IT must—until you see this ghastly 
business in its true aspect. Look at 
the lighter side of Viviette’s character. 
She is gay—fond of admiration—child- 
ishly fond of teasing—a bright creature 
of bewildering moods. Would she be 
safe in your hands? Might you not one 
day again see things red before your 
eyes and again go mad?” 

“Don’t say any more,” Dick said, in 
a choking voice. “I can’t stand it.” 

“Heaven knows I didn’t want to say 
as much,” 

Dick shuddered again. “Yes, you 
are right. I am a man witha curse. I 
can’t marry her. I daren’t. But, oh, 
God!” he cried, in a voice that wrung 
the other to the soul. “I would have 
been as tender and as faithful to her as 
a dog!” 

CHAPTER VI. 

Presently Dick raised the face of Cain 
when he told the Lord that his punish- 
ment was greater than he could bear. 
Tears leaped to Austin’s eyes, but he 
turned his head away lest Dick should 
see them. He would have given years 
of his life to spare Dick—everything he 
had in the world—save his deep convic- 
tions of right and wrong. He was re- 
sponsible for Viviette. The risk of hor- 
ror he could not let her run. He had 
hoped, with a great agony of hope, that 
Dick would have seen this for himself. 
To formulate it had been torture. But 
he could not weaken. The barrier be- 
tween Dick and Viviette was not of his 
making. It was composed of the grim 
psychological laws that govern the ab- 
normal. To have disregarded it would 























have been a crime from which his soul 
shrank, All the despair in Dick’s face, 
though it wrung his heart, could not 
move him. It was terrible to be chosen 
in this way to be the arbiter of destiny. 
3ut there was the decree, written in let- 
ters of blood and flame. And Dick had 
bowed to it. 

“What’s to become of her?” he 
groaned, 

“This will be her home as it always 
has been,” said Austin. 

“T don’t mean that—but between us 
we shall break her heart. She has 
given it to me just in time for me to 
do it. My luck!” 

Austin tried to comfort him. A girl’s 
heart was not easily broken. Her pride 
would suffer most. Pain was inevita- 
ble, but time healed many wounds. In 
this uncertain world nothing was ever 
so good as we hoped and nothing ever 
so bad as we feared. Dick paid little 
heed to the platitudes. 

“She must be told.” 

“Not what happened this afternoon,” 
cried Austin quickly. “That we bury 
forever from all human knowledge.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, staring in front of 
him and speaking in a dull, even voice. 
“We must hide that. It’s not a pretty 
thing to spread before a girl’s eyes. It 
will be always before my own until I 
die. But she must be told that I can’t 
marry her. I can’t ride away, and leave 
her in doubt and wonder forever and 
ever.” 

“Let us face this horrible night as 
best we can,” said Austin. “Avoid see- 
ing her alone. You'll be with mother 
or packing most of the evening. Slip 
away to Witherby an hour or so be- 
fore your time. When you’re gone I'll 
arrange matters. Leave it to me.” 

He made one of his old self-confi- 
dent gestures. But now Dick felt no 
resentment. His spirit in its deep abase- 
ment saw in Austin the better, wiser, 
stronger man. 

At a quarter to eight they went slowly 
downstairs to what promised to be a 
nightmare kind of meal. There would 
be four persons, Viviette, Katherine, 
and themselves in a state of suppressed 
eruption, and two, Mrs. Ware and the 
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unspeakable Banstead, complacently un- 
aware of volcanic forces around them, 
who might by any chance word bring 
about disaster. There was danger, too 
—and the greatest—from Viviette, ig- 
norant of destiny. Austin dreaded the 
ordeal; but despair and remorse had 
benumbed Dick’s faculties; he had 
passed the stage at which men fear. 
With his hand on the knob of the draw- 


ing-room door, Austin paused and 
looked at him. 
“Pull yourself together, man. Play 


your part. For God’s sake, try to look 
cheerful.” 

Dick tried. Austin shivered. 

“For God’s sake, don’t!” he said. 

They entered the drawing room, ex- 
pecting to find the three ladies and pos- 
sibly Lord Banstead assembled for din- 
ner. To Austin’s discomfiture Viviette 
was alone in the room. She rose, made 
a step or two to meet them, then 
stopped. 

“What a pair of faces! One would 
think it were the eve of Dick’s execu- 
tion, and you were the hangman meas- 
uring him for the noose.” 

“Dick,” said Austin, “is leaving us 
to-night—possibly for many years.” 

“T don’t see that he is so very greatly 
to be pitied,” said Viviette, trying in 
vain to meet Dick’s eyes. 

She drew him a pace or two aside. 

“Did you read my note—or did you 
tear it up like the other one?” 

“T read it,” he said, looking askance 
at the floor. 

“Then why are you so woebegone?” 

He replied, in a helpless way, that he 
was not woebegone. Viviette was puz- 
zled, hurt, somewhat humiliated. She 
had made woman’s great surrender, 
which is usually followed by a flourish 
of trumpets very gratifying to hear. In 
fact, to most women the surrender is 
worth the flourish. But the’ recognition 
of this surrender appeared to find its 
celebration in a funeral march with 
muffled drums. A condemned man be- 
ing fitted for the noose, as she had sug- 
gested, a mute conscientiously mourn- 
ing at his own funeral, a man who had 
lost a stately demesne in Paradise and 
had been ironically compensated by the 
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gift of a bit of foreshore of the Styx, 
could not have worn a less joyous ex- 
pression than he on whom she had con- 
ferred the boon of his heart’s desire. 

“You’re not only woebegone,” she 
said, with spirit, “but you're utterly mis- 
erable. I think I have a right to know 
the reason. Tell me, what is it?” 

She tapped a small, impatient foot. 

“We haven’t told my mother yet,” 
Austin explained, ‘and Dick is rather 
nervous as to the way in which she will 
take the news.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, with lame huski- 
ness, “it’s on mother’s account.” 
Viviette laughed somewhat 

fully. 

“I’m not a child, my dear Austin. 
No man wears a face like that on ac- 
count of his mother—least of all, when 
he meets the woman who has promised 
to be his wife.” 

She flashed a challenging glance at 
Austin, but not a muscle of his gray 
face responded. Her natural expecta- 
tions were baffled. There was no start of 
amazement, no fierce movement of an- 
ger, no indignant look of reproach. She 
was thrown back on herself. She said: 

“T don’t think you quite understand. 
Dick had two aims in life—one to ob- 
tain a colonial appointment—the other 
—so he led me to suppose—to marry 
me. He has the appointment and I have 
promised to marry him.” 

“I know,” said Austin, “but you must 
make allowances.” 

“If that’s all you can say on behalf 
of your client,” retorted Viviette, “I 
rather wonder at your success as a bar- 
rister.”’ 

“Don’t you think, my dear,” said 
Austin gently, “that we are treading on 
delicate ground ?” 

“Delicate ground!” she scoffed. “We 
seem to haye been treading on a vol- 
cano all the afternoon. I’m tired of 
it.” She faced the two men with up- 
lifted head. “I want an explanation.” 

“Of what?” Austin asked. 

“Of Dick’s attitude. What has he 
got to be miserable about? Tell me.” 

“But I’m not miserable, my dear 


scorn- 


Viviette,” said poor Dick, vainly forc- 
ing a smile. 


“I’m really quite happy.” 
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Her woman’s intuition. rejected the 
protest with contumely. All the after- 
noon he had been mad with jealousy 
of Austin. An hour ago he had whirled 
her out of her senses in savage passion. 
But a few minutes before she had given 
him all a woman has to give. Now he 
met her with hangdog visage, apologies 
from Austin, and milk-and-water assev- 
eration of a lover’s rapture. The most 
closely folded rosebud miss of early 
Victorian times could not have faced 
the situation without showing some- 
thing of the Eve that lurked in the 
hearts of the petals. So much the less 
could Viviette, child of a freer, franker 
day, hide her just indignation under 
the rose leaves of maidenly modesty. 

“Happy!” she echoed. “I’ve known 
you since I was a child of three. I know 
the meaning of every light and every 
shadow that passes over your face—ex- 
cept this shadow now. What does it 
mean ?” 

She asked the question imperiously, 
no longer the elfin changeling, the fairy 
of bewildering moods of Austin’s im- 
agining, no longer the laughing coquette 
of Katherine’s less picturesque fancy, 
but a modern young woman of charac- 
ter, considerably angered and very much 
in earnest. Austin bit his lip in per- 
plexity. Dick looked around like a 
hunted animal seeking a bolting hole. 

“Dick is anxious,” said Austin at 
length, seeing that some explanation 
must be given, “that there should be no 
engagement between you before he goes 
out to Vancouver.” 

“Indeed ?” said Viviette. ‘May I ask 
why? As this concerns Dick and my- 
self, perhaps you will leave us alone for 
a moment so that Dick may tell me.” 

“No, no,” Dick muttered hurriedly. 
“Don't leave us, Austin. We can’t talk 
of such a thing now.” 

Again she tapped her foot impa- 
tiently. 

“Yes, now. I’m going to hear the 
reason now, whatever it is.” 

The brothers exchanged glances. Dick 
turned to the window, and stared at the 
mellow evening sky. Austin again was 
spokesman. 

“Dick finds he has made a terrible 
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and cruel mistake. One that concerns 
you intimately.” 

“Whatever Dick may have done with 
regard to me,” replied Viviette proudly, 
“T forgive him for it beforehand. When 
once I give a thing I don’t take it back. 
I have given him my love and my prom- 
ise.” 

“My dear,” said Austin gravely and 
kindly. “Here are two men who have 
loved you all your life. Don’t think 
hardly of us. You must be brave and 
bear a great shock. Dick can’t marry 
rou.” 

She looked at him incredulously. 

“Can’t marry me? Why not?” 

“It would be better not to ask.” 

She moved swiftly to Dick, and with 
her light touch swung him round to 
face the room. 

“IT don’t understand. Is it because 
you’re going out into the wilds? That 
doesn’t matter. I told you I would zo 
to Vancouver with you. I wast to go. 
My happiness is with you.” 

Dick groaned. “Don’t make it hard- 
er for me.” 

“What are you keeping from me?” 
she asked. “Is it anything you don’t 
think fit for my ears? If so, speak? 
I’m no longer a child. Is there another 
woman in the case?” 

She met Austin’s eyes full. 

He said: “No, thank God! Nothing 
of that sort.” And as her eyes did not 
waver, he made the bold stroke. ‘He 
finds that he doesn’t love you as much 
as he thought. There’s the whole trag- 
edly in a few words.” 

She reeled back as if struck. 

“Dick doesn’t love me!” 

Then the announcement seemed so 
grotesque in its improbability that she 
degan to laugh, a trifle hysterically. 

“Ts this true?” 

“Tt’s quite true,” said poor Dick. 

“You see, my dear,” said Austin, 
“what it costs him—what it costs us 
both—to tell you this.” 

“But I don’t understand. I don’t un- 
derstand!” she cried, with sudden pite- 
ousness. “What did you mean, then— 
a little while ago—in the armory ?” 

Austin, who did not see the allusion, 
had to allow Dick to speak for himself. 


“T was drunk,” said Dick desperately. 
“I’ve been drinking heavily of late— 
and not accountable for my actions. I 
oughtn’t to have done what I did.” 

“And so, you see,” continued Austin, 
with some eagerness, ““when he became 
confronted with the great change of his 
life—Vancouver—he looked at things 
soberly. He found that his feelings to- 
ward you were not of the order that 
would warrant his making you his 
wife.” 

3efore Viviette could reply the door 
opened and Mrs. Ware and Katherine 
entered the room. Mrs. Ware, igno- 
rant of tension, went smilingly to Aus- 
tin, and drawing down his shapely head 
with both hands, kissed him. 

“My dear, dear boy, I’m so glad, so 
truly glad. Katherine has just told 
me.” 

“Told you what, mother?” asked Vi- 
viette quickly, with a new sharpness in 
her voice. 

Mrs. Ware turned a beaming face. 
“Can’t you guess, darling? Oh, Aus- 
tin, there’s no living woman whom I 
would sooner call my daughter. You've 
made me so happy.” 

The facile tears came, and she sat 
down and dried them on her little wisp 
of handkerchief. 

“T thought it for the best to tell your 
mother, Austin,” said Katherine, some- 
what apologetically. ‘‘We were speak- 
ing of you—and—I couldn’t keep it 
back.” 

Viviette, 
looked at 


white-lipped and dazed, 
Austin, Katherine, and Dick 


in turns. She said in a high-pitched 
voice to Austin: 

“Have you asked Katherine to marfy 
you?” 


“Yes,” he replied, not quite so con- 
fidently and avoiding her glance, “and 
she has done me the honor of accepting 
me.” 

Katherine held out a conciliatory 
hand to Viviette. 

“Won't you congratulate me, dear?” 

“And Austin, too,” said Mrs. Ware. 

But Viviette lost control of herself. 

“T’ll congratulate nobody! I'll con- 
gratulate nobody!” she cried shrilly. 

She burned with a sense of intolera- 
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ble outrage. Only a few hours before 
she had been befooled into believing 
herself to be the mistress of the des- 
tinies of two men. Both had offered 
her their love. Both had kissed her. 
The memory lashed her into fury. Now 
one of them avowed that she had been 
merely the object of a drunken passion, 
and the other came before her as the 
affianced husband of the woman who 
called herself her dearest friend. 

Katherine in deep distress laid her 
. hand on the girl’s arm. 

“Why not, dear? I thought that you 
and Dick—in fact—I understood eS 

Viviette freed herself from Kath- 
erine’s touch. 

“Oh, no, you didn’t. You didn’t 
understand anything. You didn’t try to. 
You are all lying. The three of you. 
You have all lied, and lied, and lied 
to me. I tell you to your faces you 
have lied to me.” She swung passion- 
ately to each in turn, “ ‘Austin can 
never be anything to me but a friend.’ 
How often have you said that to me? 
Ah—Saint Nitouche! And you”—to 
Austin—“how dared you insult me this 
morning? And you—how have you 
dared to insult me all the time? You've 
lied—the whole lot of you—and I hate 
you all!” 

Mrs. Ware had risen, scared and 
trembling. 

“What does the girl mean? I’ve 
never heard such unladylike words in 
a drawing room in my life.” 

Dick blundered in: “It’s all my fault, 
mother 

“T’ve not the slightest doubt of that,” 
returned the old lady, with asperity. 
“But what Austin and Katherine have 
to do with it I can’t imagine.” 

The servant opened the door. 

“Lord Banstead.” 

He entered in a cold, strange silence. 
Every one had forgotten him. He must 
have attributed the ungenial atmos- 
phere to his own lateness—it was half- 
past eight—for he made penitent apol- 
ogy to Mrs. Ware. Austin greeted him 
coldly. Dick nodded absently from the 
other side of the room. Viviette, with 








a sweeping glance of defiance at the 
family, held 


assembled herself very 


erect, and, with hard eyes and quiver- 
ing lips, came straight to the young 
fellow. 

“Lord Banstead,” she said, “you have 
asked me four times to marry you. 
Did you mean it, or were you lying, 
too?” 

3anstead’s pallid cheeks flushed. He 
was overcome with confusion. 

“Of course I meant it—meant to ask 
you again to-day—ask you now.” 

“Then I will marry you.” 

Dick strode forward and, catching 
her by the wrist, swung her away from 
Banstead, his face aflame with sudden 





passion. 

“No, by God, you shan’t!” 

Banstead retreated a few paces, 
scared out of his life. Mrs. Ware 
sought Austin’s protecting arm. 

“What does all this mean? I don’t 
understand it.” 

Austin led her to the door. “T’ll see 
nothing unpleasant happens, dear. You 


had better go and tell them to keep back 
dinner yet a few minutes.” 

His voice and authority soothed her, 
and she left the room, casting a terrified 
glance at Dick standing threateningly 
over Lord Banstead, who had muttered 
something about Viviette being free to 
do as she liked. 

“She can do what she likes, but, by 
God, she shan’t marry you!” 

“I’m of age,” declared Viviette fierce- 
ly. “I marry whom I choose.” 

“Of course she can,” said Banstead. 
“Are you taking leave of your senses?” 

“How dare you ask a pure girl to 
marry you?” cried Dick furiously. 
“You who have come this minute 

Banstead found some spirit. 

“Shut up, Ware,” he interrupted. 
“Play the game. You've no right to 
say that.” 

“T have the right,” cried Dick. 

“Hush!” said Austin, interposing. 
“There’s no need to prolong this pain- 








ful discussion. 'To-morrow—as Vivi- 
ette’s guardian 

“To-morrow ?” Dick shouted. 
“Where shall I be to-morrow? Away 


from here—unable to defend her—un- 
able to say a word.” 
“Tf you said a thousand words,” said 
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Viviette, “they wouldn’t make an atom 
of difference. Lord Banstead has asked 
me to marry him. I have accepted 
him openly. What dare you say to it?” 

“Yes,” said Banstead. “She has made 
no bones about it. I’ve asked her five 
times. Now she accepts me. What 
have you to say to it?” 

“I say she shan’t marry you,” said 
Dick, glaring at the other. 

“Steady, steady, Dick,” said Austin 
warningly. 

But Dick shook his warning angrily 
aside, and Austin saw that, once again 
that day, Dick was desperate. 

“Not while I live shall she marry 
you. Don’t I know your infernal, 
beastly life?” 

“Now, look here,” said Banstead, at 
bay. “What the deuce have you got 
to do with my affairs?” 

“Everything. Do you think she loves 
you, cares for you, honors you, respects 
you?” 

Viviette faced him with blazing eyes. 

“T do,” she said defiantly. 

“It’s a lie,” cried Dick. “It’s you 
that are lying now. Heaven and 
earth! I’ve suffered enough to-day— 
I thought I had been through hell—but 
it’s nothing to this. She loves me—do 
you hear—me—me—me—and I can’t 
marry her—and I don’t care a damn 
who knows the reason.” 

“Stop, man, stop!” said Austin. 

“Let me be. She shall know the 
truth. Every one shall know the truth. 
At any rate, it will save her from this.” 

“T will do it quietly, later, Dick.” 

“Let me be, I tell you,” said Dick, 
with great, clumsy, passionate gesture. 
“Let’s have no more lies.” He turned 
to Viviette. “You wrote me a letter. 
You said you loved me—would marry 
me—come out to Vancouver. The 
words made me drunk with happiness 
—at first. You saw me. I refused your 
love and your offer. I said I didn’t 
love you. I lied. I said I couldn't 
marry you. It was the truth. I can’t. 
I can’t. But love you! There were 
flames of hell in my heart—but couldn’t 
you see the love shining through ?” 

“Don’t, Dick; don’t!” cried Kath- 
erine. 


“T will,” he exclaimed wildly. “I'll 
tell her why I can’t marry any woman, 
I’m a murderer in my heart. I tried 
to murder Austin this afternoon!” 

Katherine closed her eyes. She had 
guessed it. But Viviette, with parted 
lips and white cheeks, groped her way 
backward to a chair, without shifting 
her terror-stricken gaze from Dick; and 
sitting, she gripped the arms of the 
chair. 

There was a moment of tense silence. 
Banstead at last relieved his feelings 
with a gasping: “Well, I'm damned.” 

Dick continued : 

“It was jealousy—mad, hideous, 
fiendish jealousy—this afternoon—in 
the armory—the mock duel—one of the 
pistols was loaded. I loaded it—first, 
in order to kill him out of hand—then 
I thought of the duel—he would have 
his chance—either he would kill me or 
I would kill him. Mine happened to 
be loaded. It missed fire. It was only 
the infinite mercy of God that I didn't 
kill him. He found it out. He has for- 
given me. He’s worth fifty millions of 
me. But my hands are red with his 
blood, and I can’t touch your pure gar- 
ments. They would stain them red— 
and I could see red again before my 
eyes some day. A man like me is not 
fit to marry any woman. A murderer 
is beyond the pale. So I said I didn’t 
love her to save her from the knowl- 
edge of this horror. And now I’m go- 
ing to the other side of the world to 
work out my salvation—but she shall 
know that a man loves her with all his 
soul and would go through any torment 
and renunciation for her sake—and, 
knowing that, she can’t go and throw 
herself away on a man unworthy of 
her. After what I’ve told you, will 
you marry this man?” 

Still looking at him, motionless, she 
whispered: “No.” 

“T say!” exclaimed 
think——” 


3anstead. “I 


Austin checked further speech. Dick 
looked haggardly round the room. 
“There. Now you all know. I’m 


not fit to be under the same roof with 
you. Good-by.” 
He slouched in his heavy way to the 
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door, but Viviette sprang from her chair 
and planted herself in his path—a trans- 
figured woman. 

“No. You shan’t go. 
J have nothing to say ?” 

“Say what you like,” said Dick sadly. 
“Nothing is too black for me. Curse 
me if you will.” 

She laughed, and shook her head. 

“Do you think a woman curses the 
man who would commit murder for the 
love of her?” she cried, with a strange 
exultation in her voice. “If I loved 
you before—don’t you think I love you 
now a million times more?” 

Dick fell back, thrilled with amaze- 
ment. 

“You love me still,” he gasped. “You 
don’t shrink E 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Banstead, 
crossing the room. “Does this mean 
that you chuck me, Miss Hastings ?” 

“You must release me from my prom- 
ise, Lord Banstead,” she said gently. 
“T scarcely knew what I was doing. 
I’m very sorry. I’ve not behaved well 
to you.” 

“You've treated me damned badly,” 
said Banstead, turning on his heel. 
“Good-by, everybody.” 

Austin, moved by compunction, tried 
to conciliate the angry youth; but he 
refused comfort. He had been made 
a fool of and would stand that treat- 
ment from nobody. He would not stay 
for dinner and would not put his foot 
inside the house again. 

“At any rate,” said Austin, bidding 
him good-by, “I can rely on you not to 
breathe a word to any what 
you've heard this evening?” 

Banstead fingered his underfed mus- 
tache. 

“I may be pretty rotten, but I’m not 
that kind of cad,” said he. And he 
went, not without a certain dignity. 

Dick took Viviette’s hand and kissed 
it tenderly. 

“God bless you, dear. 
what you’ve said all my life. 
away almost happy.” 

“You can go away quite happy, if 
you like,” said Viviette. “Take me with 
you.” 

“To Vancouver?” 


Do you think 
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I'll remember 
I can go 


Austin joined them. “It is impossi- 
ble, dear,” said he. 

“I go with him to Vancouver,” 
said. 

Dick wrung his hands. 

“But I daren’t marry you, Viviette. 
I daren’t, I daren’t!” 

“Don’t you see that it’s impossible, 
Viviette ?” said Austin. 

“Why ?” 

“I've explained it to Dick—he has 
hinted it to you. You're scarcely old 
enough to understand, my dear. It is 
the risk you run.” 

“Such men as I can’t marry,” said 
Dick loyally. ‘You don’t understand 
Austin is right. The risk is too great.” 

She laughed in superb contempt. 

“The risk? Do you think I’m such 
a fool as not to understand? Do you 
think, after what I’ve said, that I'm a 
child? Risk? What is life or love 
worth without risk? When a woman 
loves a fierce man she takes the risk 
of his fierceness. It’s her joy. I'll 
take the risk, and it will be a bond be- 
tween us.” 

Austin implored her to listen to rea- 
son. She swept his arguments aside. 

“God forbid! I'll listen to love,” she 
cried. “And if ever a man wanted love, 
it’s Dick. Reason! Come, Dick, let us 
leave this god and goddess of reason 
alone. I’ve got something to say which 
only you can hear.” 

She dragged him in a_ bewildered 


she 


state of mind to the door, which she 
held open. She was absolute mistress 
of the situation. She motioned to Dick 


to precede her, and he obeyed like a 
man ina dream. On the threshold she 
paused, and flashed defiance at Austin, 
who appeared to her splendid scorn but 
a small, narrow-natured man, 

“You can say and think what you 
like, you two. You are civilized people 
—and I suppose you love in a civilized 
way according to reason. I’m a primi- 
tive woman, and Dick's a primitive man 
—and, thank God, we understand each 


other, and love each other as primitive 
people do.” 

She 
other moment was caught in 
great arms. 


slammed the door, and in an- 
Dick's 
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“What do you want to say that I only 
can hear?” he asked, after a while. 

“This,” she said. “I want you to 
love me strongly and fiercely forever 
and ever—and I'll be a great wife to 
you—and if I fail—if I am ever wanton 
as I have been to-day—for I have been 
wanton—and all that has happened has 
been my fault—if ever I play fast and 
loose with your love again—I want you 
to kill me. Promise!” 

She looked at him with glowing eyes. 
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All the big man’s heart melted into 
adoring pity. He took her face in both 
his hands as tenderly as he would have 
touched a prize rose bloom. 

“Thank God, you're still a child, 
dear,” he said. 

“But will you kill me?” she insisted. 

“T surely hope not,” said Mrs. Ware, 
suddenly appearing. “I’ve told them 
to bring in dinner. I really can’t have 
the household arrangements upset any 
further.” © 


’ 


END. 





TWO BIRDS 


RISING in lyric rings, 
There is a bird that sings: 
“Never, heart, never!” 


Meaning: 


From higher things 


Never restrain thy wings; 
Mounting forever, 
Dare and endeavor. 


Gazing with jeweled eyes, 
There is a bird replies: 
“Sweetest, love, sweetest!’ 


Meaning: 


What life denies 


Love, who keeps pure and wise, 
That is completest, 
Holds what is fleetest. 


Old as the heart are they, 
Birds of the every day, 
Older than sorrow. 
Oh, may they sing alway 
Down in the hearts that pray, 
Helping care borrow 
Hope of to-morrow! 


Mapison CAWEIN. 
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HERE are seasons when life 
is like a dried gourd of a past 
summer filled with the arid 
rattle of seeds; and all the 
myriad voices of the universe 
which once held for us the most 

poignant meanings are silent, or, if they 
speak at all, it is a babble of strange 

tongues, a meaningless clamor falling 
on wearied and unheeding ears. 

For days this had been the experi- 
ence of Christine Wickham, and she 
expressed in manner and appearance 
this mood as she walked up Fifth Ave- 
nue one afternoon in late December. 
Her gaze was detached, indifferent, 
while her movements bespoke an in- 
finite and bored leisure. Among the 
hurrying, purposeful crowds about her, 
she appeared as aimless as a thistle- 
down blown by uncertain and shifting 
breezes. And yet, she, frail thistle- 
down, drifting through great, roaring, 
splendid stone cajions, began to feel, in 
a vague way, as if: it came to her 
through the broken hazes of a dream, 
some invitation, some beckoning im- 
pulse, and this impression grew more 
definite, less occasional, as she went on. 
In fact, this feeling of being led or 
drawn increased as she made no resist- 
ance, but continued without mental pro- 
test to pursue her way toward an un- 
known goal. 

She did not pause to compute the dis- 
tance she had walked, but presently she 
realized that she was very tired. The 
convalescence of a recent and severe ill- 
ness had been prolonged, and weariness 
came on suddenly. The decision to 
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hail a cab and drive home commended 
itself as wise, but although it hovered 
on the brink of action, it did not 
achieve it; for stronger than ever was 
the sense of something or some one 
awaiting her somewhere. Yet she was 
very tired. 

She looked about her rather help- 
lessly, as if hoping to see something, 
any straw in the current which might 
assist her in making up her mind, and 
her eye fell upon a poster on the dig- 
nified, polished exterior of one of the 
picture galleries. It conveyed the un- 
obtrusive, but to the art lover impor- 
tant, announcement of an exhibition of 
Flessing’s pictures. 

Christine turned. There was not 
even a momentary hesitation on her 
part, but she realized as she went up 
the steps that she was trembling. 

As she entered the first gallery, she 
looked about her half timidly, as if 
fearing to see Flessing himself, but he 
was not there. This first gallery—sev- 
eral rooms were occupied by this ex- 
hibition—contained landscapes _princi- 
pally, although his choice of subjects 
was always rich and various; and these 
were full of that oneness with nature 
which was Flessing’s peculiar gift. 
They were admirable, beautiful, for his 
genius was incontestable, and they 
flooded the crowded room with the daz- 
zle and the daring of their sunlight. 
The transcendent gleam of the universe 
with which he infused his atmospheres 
was like some crystal-clear, superearth- 
ly shout of triumph. And Christine 
felt like a groping shadow in the splen- 




















dor of this fulfilled genius. Why did 
it smite her so now? Had she not al- 
ways known that when Flessing painted 
he wore his “coat of stars”? 

Ordinarily her heart would have 
risen to these pictures, exulted in them; 
but now it was unresponsive, dull, slow- 
beating. Ah, tired and chill shadow! 
What had she to do with this facile 
rendering of the ecstasy of sunlight? 

She shrank from it, and _ slipped 
through the crowd into the next room. 
There were a number of portraits here, 
enormously interesting. Were they not 
Flessing’s? Christine’s gaze wandered 
listlessly over them. Then, turning a 
little, her eyes fell upon a portrait near 
her. There was a shock, the blood 
tingled electrically through her veins, 
bit into her brain, restoring its numbed 
action, and with a keenness which was 
at once pain and rapture, she felt her- 
self adjusted to life. She was again 
in harmony with the rhythm of the uni- 
verse. Weariness, ennui fell from her, 
and it was with a thrilling sense of 
revived eagerness that she gazed back 
into those pictured eyes which, with 
such bold assurance, held her gaze. 

They were brown as the clear waters 
of a mountain pool, and _ flickering, 
flashing through their depths was a very 
devil of mockery and laughter. Under 
the small, upturned brown mustache 
was a red and reckless smile, secretive, 
teasing you with alluring hints of in- 
communicable secrets. She could almost 
see the thin nostrils quiver and dilate. 
It was the face of the winebibber, quaf- 
fing to the lees the uncontaminated 
wine of life, and drunk on those in- 
satiable drafts, gloriously drunk as Pan. 
A cloak or cape of rich brown velvet 
fell in heavy folds about him and was 
tossed with cavalier grace over one 
shoulder. The hair was brown, short, 
and so velvet dense that Christine had 
a quick sensation in her finger tips as 
if she had touched it and found it like 
the fur of an animal. 

She looked in the catalogue for a 
title. It had been given no name, but 
Was mentioned merely as “a portrait.” 
Christine smiled. A portrait certainly. 
Flessing’s portrait of himself, fanciful 
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to the point of the fantastic, and per- 
haps identified with him by no one save 
herself, Yet this was the Flessing 
whom she had divined in unexpected 
moments ; the Flessing who painted the 
light of leaping waters, those far and 
marvelous horizons, the glory of the 
sunrise. 

But the Flessing who occasionally 
mingled in the world, and whom men 
and women found a gay and charming 
companion—how charming her heart 
knew—had not chosen to reveal himself 
to the world, except through this pic- 
ture, which none would recognize. He 
wore always a mask of protection, a 
mask, which, like the black crape of the 
thief, obscured his features in shadow 
and blurred and dimmed fheir outline. 

How long Christine stood gazing at 
the picture she did not know. Two 
women who had been moving about the 
gallery with rustling garments and sibi- 
lant whispers passed between it and her, 
bestowing upon it a single indifferent 
glance. Christine followed their mod- 
ish, superficial backs with a glance of 
inquiry. They, and the room full of 
other women and men, were as pale 
shades, simulating a counterfeit exist- 
ence. She turned back to the portrait 
for the stable feeling of reality. It 
smiled at her with a radiant amusement 
and comprehension, and she smiled 
back, mentally exclaiming: 

“Ah, you can fascinate me, but you 
cannot lure me to reveal myself. No. 
Yes, I quite understand. You threaten 
me with the witchery you learned in the 
forest, all your spells of woven laughter 
and sunlight; but I, too, have my re- 
serves.” 

She was recalled to a consciousness 
of her environment by a flat voice just 
behind her. 

“That portrait! Very wonderful, no 
doubt; but I cannot admire it. It lacks 
so entirely the ethical quality.” 

Christine started. Color flashed all 
over her face. She felt as if she had 
been overheard arranging a rendezvous, 
It was indeed time she went home. 
Absurdly embarrassed, she left the gal- 
lery with down-bent head and _ hasty 
steps; but the shame was superficial, 
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while the exultation of being recalled to 
life increased. She felt as she walked 
homeward as if she had entered an- 
other phase of existence; she who had 
been dead was alive again. No, had 
received an intimation of what life 
might be, and had stirred and thrilled 
and tingled in her cerements. 

How brilliant and splendid was the 
long street! It was just on the edge 
of dusk, the sky was a pale green with 
sinister bands of black near the horizon. 
Far down, the “Flatiron” reared itself 
massive, majestic as the pyramids. A 
woman passed her wearing a great 
cluster of violets, their fragrance was 
wafted to her, enchantingly, fugitively 
sweet; a girl’s laugh, soft and joyous, 
rang in her ears; the globes of light, 
faint violet and pale yellow, began to 


glow, long rows of them, flowers of the. 


night and the city. There was some- 
thing different in the atmosphere; 
something—why, it was Christmas Eve, 
and—what steps were those behind her, 
quick, familiar, though so long un- 
heard? 

Then Flessing mentioned her name, 
and Christine lifted her head to greet 
him. 

“Mrs. Wickham,” he said, and there 
was a flattering breathlessness in his 
voice, “Mrs. Wickham, it is Christmas 
Eve, and I am the loneliest man in New 
York. May I walk home with you?” 

“The loneliest man in New York!” 
she repeated. ‘And I am the loneliest 
woman. What,” with one of her sweet 
yet constrained smiles, “is more fitting 
than that we walk home together ?” 

“Nothing,” he said, lapsing into ear- 
nestness and gazing at her overlong. 
“You know the Chestertons?” return- 
ing to a more formal and commonplace 
manner. “Yes, of course. I was to 
spend Christmas with them. Came on 
from the West to do so, and found a 
telegram from them yesterday morning, 
saying that a member of the family was 
ill and asking me to postpone my visit. 
So, for the next few days I remain 
here, enjoying the garish hospitality of 
a New York hotel.” 

“T will not pity you,” she said, with 
light composure. “The loneliness is 


self-imposed. There are hosts of peo- 
ple who would be only too glad to miti- 
gate it.” 

“Perhaps,” he agreed, “but there is 
myself to consider.” 

“But the absurdity of your being 
lonely.” She could not drop the sub- 
ject, but mused as if he were not there. 
“The man of that portrait could never 
know a moment’s ennui.” 

‘ How about the man who painted 
it?’ 

Struck by something in his tone, she 
looked at him half doubtfully now. 
That mask—it baffled her. 

“You sometimes have seemed to me 
to suggest the things the picture says 
openly.” 

She hesitated. She was no longer 
sure of her ground. What fantasy had 
it been on her part to identify him with 
the picture! They were not in the least 
similar, as she realized now. 

“T see,” he said, “that in order to 
find out something I want to know I 
am driven to a confession which knocks 
the supports from my previous attitude 
and which may incur your indignation. 
My meeting you this afternoon was not 
a haphazard and fortuitous chance. It 
was deliberate and premeditated. I saw 
you in the gallery, although you did not 
see me; and I stood there a long time 
watching you. And I am overwhelmed 
to know what you found in that por- 
trait to arrest your attention so long. 
I could not fail to see that your inter- 
est was psychological, hence my curi- 
osity.” 

They had turned from the great ave- 
nue into one of the quiet downtown 
streets, and had reached her house. She 
paused on the top step, meeting the 
eager and intense question of his eyes 
with one of her delicate flushes. Then, 
with a slight gesture of the hand, as 
if abandoning hesitation and yielding 
wholly to impulse, she said: 

“T, too, am leaving town in a few 
days. I have been ill, and it is consid- 
ered best for me to spend the winter 
in a warmer climate; but I would not 
go until after Christmas.” She flushed 
again, appeared to waver, and then 
went bravely on. “There is a little 
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Christmas celebration that I never omit. 
If you care to come in late to-morrow 
afternoon you may have a part in it. 
It is a very simple little celebration. 
There will be no one else. I have never 
asked any one before. Then,” she add- 
ed, “I will answer your question. I 
will tell you what the picture said to 
me.” 

She stood in the open door. Behind 
her was the dismantled hall full of 
packing boxes. A shaft of light fell 
across her. 

“Christine!” he cried sharply, gazing 
at her in astonishment and dismay. 
“Why is that shadow on your face? It 
was not there once.” 

She passed her shaking hand across 
her face. “Do—do we not all wear 
masks in this world?” she said. 

“But not you, not you,” he cried 
poignantly. “Christine, you have no 
need.” 

She could bear no more; she passed 
through the door, closing it behind her, 
and he walked away, thinking of her. 
He remembered her young, exquisite 
beauty, and how lovely he had thought 
her in the arbutuslike fashion. For a 
season or two she had been very gay, 
appearing everywhere, enormously ad- 
mired; and he, a young artist whose 
work was already noted by connoisseurs, 
but whose future was still problematic, 
had wooed her ardently, had fancied in 
star-strewn moments that his love was 
returned; and then, upon the very day 
that he had meant to ask her to marry 
him, he learned that she had announced 
her engagement to another man. 

Harvey Wickham was much older 
than herself, a friend of her father’s, a 
man of great wealth but of repellent 
personality, severe, stern, with a harsh 
and bitter austerity aptly characterized 
as dour. Christine married him with- 
out offering any explanation to Flessing, 
and he, on his part, asked none. 

Within the next ‘five years she ap- 
peared infrequently in the world which 
had known her so well, although Fles- 
sing had met her two or three times 
casually and formally at a dinner, a gar- 
den party, the home of a friend. Then 
Harvey Wickham had died, but al- 





though the episode of her marriage was 
closed with this final seal, her friends 
had seen even less of her than before, 
so Flessing had been informed. In fact, 
in the three or four succeeding years, 
her withdrawal from social life had 
been complete. 

Flessing pondered these things as he 
walked back to his hotel, but she had, 
to-day, at least, given him no clue to 
their answer. 

The next afternoon, when the dia- 
mond glitter was again beginning to 
sprinkle the dusk of the evening—blur- 
ringly, however, for the snow had been 
falling all day—he rang Christine’s 
doorbell. He was at once admitted, and 
followed the servant across the bare 
and echoing hall and up a short flight 
of stairs. The drawing-room door was 
a little open, and he shivered as he 
passed it. It had that look of icy isola- 
tion which draped pictures and furni- 
ture in holland coverings alone can 
give. 

Everything was dismantled, closed. 
Flessing’s impressionable, artistic na- 
ture felt the chill of it; but on the 
threshold of Christine’s sitting room, 
even before he crossed the doorsill, 
some cheer of warmth and harmony 
was subtly conveyed to him, and Chris- 
tine came forward with her usual 
poised, restrained grace. 

“For the first time I realize that this 
is Christmas,” cried Flessing, taking her 
hand and looking about him with pleas- 
ure and surprise. 

He had a sensation of having stepped 
into another planet, at least another 
dimension. Without, the snow fell, 
softly, silently, continuously. He had 
brought a powder of it in on his shoul- 
ders. Yes, he had passed from it all, 
the outside world with its muffled, 
mundane sounds, the empty echoing 
passages which had caused him to shiver 
with their bare blankness. But this sit- 
ting room of Christine’s, her cloister al- 
most, was full of warmth and peace. 

Although the windows looked out 
upon a narrow garden, and were now 
as if curtained outside by that white, 
monotonously falling snow, yet he felt 
as if at all times the roar and hurry of 
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the world must but faintly penetrate 
here. He felt an atmosphere dim, and 
sweet, and soft, as if deep tones of 
color glowed but were never apparent, 
or at least obvious; as if the room held 
all rich memories of music until it vi- 
brated with harmony, its vibrations un- 
heard yet apprehended by the inner, in- 
tuitive sense of hearing. And there 
was fragrance, something fresh and of 
the woods, like wet ferns trodden in 
the dawn; but no, that, too, was an 
impression. 

Automatically almost, Flessing’s 
trained eye tock quick, accurate, and 
complete note of the long room in ef- 
fect and detail. The walls were of a 
soft, indefinite blue, and over the pic- 
tures and banked above the colonial 
mantelpiece were branches of pine and 
balsam, their delicate tracery of green 
outlined against that clouded blue. 
There were holly and mistletoe in jars 
of green glaze, subdued and serene. A 
woed fire burned on the hearth, and 
the scarlet berries and the upward leap- 
ing flames were the only points of bril- 
liant color. Christine, as she stood 
smiling at him, seemed the living ex- 
pression of her surroundings. If one 
understood all that that room said, one 
understood Christine, but Flessing knew 
now that he never had understood her. 
Undemonstrative, restrained in manner 
and expression, she haunted the imag- 


ination with puzzling suggestions of 
warmth and ardor which one could 
never define. Her dark hair fell back 
in a cloud from her temples, her face 


moonlike glow and pallor, 
iy eyes were often downcast, yet 
when they lifted they appeared cool 
and contemplative. © She wore this 
afternoon a dull-blue gown, its only 
emphasis being odd ornaments of lapis 
lazuli and jade, set in a silver chain. 
Flessing drew a sigh of content. 
“Now I feel the spirit of Christmas in- 
What could be better than to 


had a soft, 


her gray eye 


deed. 


sit here in this quiet room and have 
you talk to me, and presently hear you 
play to me? 
celebration.” 

“Oh, but this is not the celebration,” 
smiling.” 


This is truly a Christmas 


she said, Flessing had al- 
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ways loved her smile, it was at once 
quaint and mysterious. “It is not quite 
dark enough for that yet.” 

“Still something to anticipate!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Yes.” She nodded, glancing toward 
the window. “It is not quite dark 
enough now. So sit here a little while 
in this easy-chair and I will play to 
you.” 

“It is too good to be true,” he said 


positively. ‘Ah, Christine, what rest, 
what peace! You have brought me to 
some far country, some land of 


dreams.” 

She smiled and moved toward the 
piano, but made no reply. Christine 
had the gift of silence, a most gracious 


gift with her, more eloquent than 
speech. 

For a time, as he lay back in his 
chair and listened with closed eyes, 


Flessing could not have told just what 
she was playing; it was as if in a 
dream he heard the music of dreams, 
until, listening, he became enwrapped in 
some deep, and strange, and mysterious 
tranquillity. 

At last Christine arose, and, crossing 
the room, stood looking down into the 
fire. It had darkened, and beyond the 
zone of the fire glow the shadows had 
deepened; and in the warmth of this 
twilight hour the pine and the balsam 
branches gave out an aromatic fra- 
grance. 

“You talked to me of spells yester- 
day. What spell of music and of 
Christmas have you woven?” asked 
Flessing, rising and looking down at her 
with wondering eyes. 

“It is only beginning.” She pointed 
to a long green candle in a blue pottery 
candlestick upon the mantelpiece. ‘That 
is a bayberry candle,” she said, “and 
I have always burned one at Christ- 
mas ever since I have been a child. It 
must be lighted, you know, just at 
dusk on Christmas night, and then, if 
it burns down to the socket without 
going out, it will bring luck, and health, 
and happiness to all within the house 
for the coming year. Give me a splin- 
ter from the fire. We must do things 
in the old primitive way to-night.” 
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She took the flaming bit of wood 
from him, and carefully lighted the 
candle. 

“Now,” she said, turning to Flessing 
again, “while the candle burns, we are 
going to talk about your picture.” 

She sat down and motioned him to 
take again his chair opposite her. 

“Oh,” clasping her hands in her lap 
and speaking with an intensity which 
surprised him, “I must know more 
about it; I must! 

“Think!” she went on, without giv- 
ing him an opportunity to speak. 
“Fancy having so exquisite a sense of 
the fullness, the amplitude of life! The 
man of that picture must have heard 
tones of music which never penetrate 
our dull ears; he must have seen shades 
of color and a blending of shades in- 
finitely subtle which make the hues dis- 
cerned by the ordinary person seem 
intolerably crude. Ah, what existence 
must mean to one who can so far pene- 
trate its beauties, no somber warp and 
woof, gray and dun-color, but scarlet 
and flame and gold.” 

He looked at her a moment, and 
then glanced quickly about the room 
where the shadows had deepened until 
the dense masses beyond the firelight 
seemed to stretch away into the soft 
glooms of a forest. The candle, a cone 
of pale flame above its decreasing 
green column, burned clearly and 
steadily. 

After that brief moment of cogita- 
tion, Flessing leaned forward and spoke 
rapidly. 

“Grant him not only the wider sense 
perception, but make him an explorer 
beyond them in many worlds not phys- 
ical. Endow him also with an intel- 
lect which enables him to unlock store- 
houses of knowledge and experience 
with the keys of faith and enthusiasm.” 

She clasped her hands tight. On her 
moon-pale face, uplifted to his, a lam- 
bent glow came and went. 

“Such natures inherit the earth,” she 
murmured, ‘and what an earth! King- 
doms of light to which our plodding 
thought may never rise!” 

“Admit it, admit it all,” he cried, 
with a bitter impatience; “but granting 
5 
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all, do we not come then against the 
law of reaction, the duality of all 
things? Must not so much sunlight 
have its corresponding dark? You have 
said, ‘such natures inherit the earth.’ 
But those who have all, by a paradox 
—life’s paradox—have nothing. One 
who has pierced the veil so far as that 
man of the picture, must see the il- 
lusoriness of all things, and in that dark 
and terrible moment of reaction, the 
vision goes—is lost to him.” 

A log on the hearth fell apart, and 
in the brilliant light of the flames flash- 
ing upward, she saw that the shadow 
on his face had deepened that black 
crape mask which blurred and dimmed 
its light. She glanced up to see if any 
flame had veered the candle’s spark, 
but its gleam was bright and clear as 
ever. 

“Christine, I painted that portrait 
with the passion of my soul; in pig- 
ments which shall seem to palpitate 
with life when I am dust. I tried to 
create an illusion of life beside which 
sentient, moving creatures should seem 
as ghosts, because, Christine, as a vital 
reality to me, as a part of me, he fades, 
he vanishes.” 

“Never!” She rose in the strength 
of her denial. “I see him forever in 
his eternal youth, haunting the forest, 
listening to the whispers of oak, and 
ash, and pine, scooping up bubbles of 
laughter from remote forest pools, and 
then passing singing into fields of ripe 
wheat and scarlet poppies.” 

“No.” Flessing shook his head sad- 
ly. “Great was my gift, and I per 
fected it. Great is my technique, but 
what shall it profit me without the 
vision? I have nothing, if I have not 
love. Travestied, ignored, debased, 
love is the beauty, the light of the 
world, and how may I see without it, 
Christine ; how may I see?” 

His hands were outstretched to her, 
like a child’s, tears wet his eyes. 

She did not take those outstretched 
hands, but, rising, she leaned against 
the mantelpiece farther from him, while 
slowly he bowed his head. 

“Loving you,” she said, her voice low 
and broken, “for I did love you, I de- 
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liberately married Harvey to gain the 
material things I had been taught to 
prize. But, instead, I lost everything, 
everything. I found too late that I had 
misinterpreted myself, that I was not 
cold, I was not scheming. I was born 
for that love and light toward which 
my spirit yearned. Then I discovered 
that something horrible had happened 
to me. The world had always been full 
of intimations of joy and beauty, per- 
haps not felt, but always divined. Why, 
the sight of a flower would cause my 
heart to lift with joy; in my ears was 
always an unheard music, as if sweet, 
echoing bells had always just rung, or 
were just about to ring. But that quite 
left me; the world became toneless, 
drained of color. There were no sym- 
bols, only facts. As long as Harvey 
lived, I kept up the pretense of interest, 
but after he died I dropped even that. 
The world meant nothing to me; I left 
it. I had denied love, and life denied 
me. 

“But when I saw your picture yes- 


terday it seemed to set me free a little. 
Why—when I awoke this morning, I 
saw beauty again; beauty in that white 
world out there.” She waved her hand 
toward the window. “I heard again 
the bells chiming very faintly and far, 
far away, but still the bells.” 

The candle had burned to its socket 
and now it flamed bravely, giving out 
its bayberry fragrance. 

“Why, Christine!” Flessing cried 
loudly, leaning forward. “The shadow 
has gone from your face!” 

She, too, bent forward and peered 
closely at him. 

“And yours,” she whispered awedly. 
“Tt was the shadow of death on both 
our faces, the death of love denied and 
crushed.” 

He groped for her hand, but she 
threw her arms about his neck, and 
pressed close against him, 

“They are gone forever, those shad- 
ows!” Her voice was like an exultant 
peal of the bells she heard. “And our 
hearts are strong for life and love!” 











A CHRISTMAS DAWN 


HE dawn creeps up across the land; 
The ivy lifts an emerald hand ; 
And smitten with the wintry gold 
The samite-mantled meads expand. 


Adown the lofty pine-tree nave 

The north wind flings a cheery stave; 
And hark! the rapture of the bells! 

What a melodious conclave! 


And we, shall we not swell the mirth 
Upon this morn of Christ, His birth, 
Voicing with every vocal thing, 
“Good will, good will to all on earth!” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 














IV.— AUTOMATIC 





HERE is a widespread belief 
that spiritism—or  spiritual- 
ism, as it is more commonly 
known—is on the wane, and 
will soon be relegated to the 
limbo of extinct religions. But the facts 
indicate otherwise. At a conservative 
estimate, there are to-day, in the United 
States alone, no fewer than seventy-five 
thousand avowed spiritists, in more or 
less regular attendance at the meetings 
of nearly four hundred and fifty spirit- 
ist societies, and possessing church prop- 
erty valued at two million dollars; and 
more than one million five hundred thou- 
sand believers who, without openly iden- 
tifying themselves with any society, ac- 
cept the ministrations of fifteen hundred 
public and ten thousand private medi- 
ums. Spiritism has even “followed the 
flag” into the Philippines, séances being 
held at Manila and elsewhere. 

This certainly is a remarkable show- 
ing for a moribund religion, and what 
makes it more remarkable is the fact 
that spiritism, from its very beginnings 
sixty years ago, has been permeated 
with fraud. Its founders, the Fox sis- 
ters, daughters of a New York farmer, 
were naughty little girls who amused 
themselves by making strange noises 
which superstitious nersons interpreted 
as communications from the dead. This 
proving profitable to the sisters Fox, 
the business of producing “spirit knock- 
ings” spread from town to town, and 
forthwith modern spiritism was born. 





SPEAKING AND WRITING 









Since then its record has been a long 
and dismal catalogue of swindles ex- 
posed by skeptical investigators. Scarce- 
ly a month passes without a story of 
some sensational exposé; and still, dis- 
proving all predictions to the contrary, 
spiritism continues to expand, constant- 
ly welcoming new recruits to its ranks. 

Several reasons account for its amaz- 
ing progress under what would appear 
to be the most adverse conditions im- 
aginable. One is the innate tendency 
of many people to dabble with the occult 
and mysterious. Another is the appeal 
spiritism makes to the most sacred emo- 
tions of humanity. Its central doctrine 
is that it is possible for the dead to 
communicate with their surviving rela- 
tives and friends, through the medium- 
ship of “psychics” giftetl with extraor- 
dinary powers. Thus the hope is raised 
that messages of good cheer may be re- 
ceived from loved ones who have passed 
to the great Beyond—that their voices 
may be heard, their faces seen, and 
their hands clasped by those from 
whom death has separated them. 

To the spiritistic séance, consequent- 
ly, go grief-stricken men and women, 
skeptical perhaps, but fervently hopeful 
that their skepticism will be overcome. 
To quote Professor James’ striking 
phrase, they are already deeply imbued 
with “the will to believe,” and are in 
no mood for close observation of what 
happens in the séance room. Usually, 
to speak plainly, they are utterly lack- 
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ing in the qualities that make a scien- 
tific investigator. The sense of their 
loss is all-absorbing, and in this state 
of mind it is easy for any trickster 
who poses as a medium to delude them 
into fancying that they have actually 
been in touch with the dead. 

But the main reason why spiritism 
has survived repeated exposes, and per- 
sists as a force to be reckoned with in 
the religious life of to-day, is the fact 
that it is by no means altogether synon- 
ymous with swindling. There are cer- 
tain phenomena, particularly so-called 
automatic speaking and writing, which 
it is out of the question to attribute in- 
variably to trickery and deceit. While 
one need have no hesitation in dismiss- 
ing as fraudulent all ‘psychical’ medi- 
ums—that is to say, mediums like the 
notorious Eusapia Paladino, whose 
stock in trade is the production of such 
phenomena as the “materialization” of 
spirit forms and faces, the levitation 
and flinging about of furniture, and the 
striking of the “sitters” by unseen hands 
—the case of the automatists, or “psy- 
chical” mediums, is decidedly different. 

These are mediums who, after pass- 
ing into a peculiar condition of trance, 
and occasionally, while seemingly in 
their usual waking state, appear to be 
controlled by some outside intelligence, 
and, when so controlled, utter or write 
information which it is hard, if not im- 
possible, to believe they could have ob- 


tained by any erdinary means. To be 
sure, there is a host of spurious au- 
tomatists, against whom one cannot be 


too watchfully on guard. Some of 
these are out-and-out cheats, as brazen 
as the most rascally materializers. 
Some depend for their success on 
guessing and on inferences shrewdly 
drawn from _ hints unconsciously 
dropped by their patrons. Quite a 
number, however, undoubtedly seem to 
exercise a gift not possessed—or, at all 
events, not utilized—by everyday men 
and women. 

One Sunday evening, in the late nine- 
ties, I visited the spiritist church on 
3edford Avenue, Brooklyn, of which 
the late Ira Moore Corliss was then 
pastor. In his day Mr. Corliss was 


probably the most prominent medium 
in Brooklyn, a city where spiritism has 
always flourished. He was an obvious- 
ly religious-minded man, and one who 
sincerely believed that it was his mis- 
sion to act as an intermediary between 
this world and the next. That evening 
the usual order of services in spiritist 
churches was followed—a prayer, some 
hymn singing, a sermon, or “inspira- 
tional discourse,” and, lastly, the giving 
of “test messages,” in which the medi- 
um passed rapidly up and down the 
aisles, pausing here and there to de- 
liver oral communications alleged to 
come from the world of spirits. 

Seated next to me was an elderly 
gentleman of dignified appearance, who 
watched the proceedings with a quiet 
smile of contempt. It was evident that 
this was the first time he had ever seen 
anything of the kind, and that he was 
both amused and disgusted. Suddenly 
Mr. Corliss, halting directly in front of 
him, said, in the quick, nervous way 
common to him when under “spirit con- 
trol”: 

“I have a message for you, sir.” 

“For me?” repeated the elderly gen- 
tleman, smiling incredulously. 

‘*Ves. sir, for you. There is a spirit 
here that wants to thank you for your 
kindly thought of him to-day. It is the 
spirit of a rather tall man, heavily built, 
clean-shaven, with bright, tender eyes. 
He says his name is Henry Ward 
Beecher.” 

The smile faded from the other’s 
face. He bent forward, listening in- 
tently. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“This spirit,” continued the medium, 
“says that he is glad to know you have 
not forgotten him. He says that he 
was with you this afternoon, when you 
went to the cemetery and took this 
flower from his grave.” 

With a dramatic gesture Mr. Corliss 
drew from the lapel of his astonished 
auditor’s coat a sprig of geranium, and 
held it up so that all could see it. 

“Am I not right?” he demanded. 

“You are. Quite right.” 

Afterward I joined the elderly gen- 
tleman on the sidewalk, and plied him 

















I found him greatly 





with questions. 
mystified. 

“This is too much for me,” said he. 
“TI am a stranger to Brooklyn, and had 
never attended a spiritualist meeting 
until to-night. I only dropped in out 
of curiosity. But it is true that this 
afternoon I visited the cemetery where 
Henry Ward Beecher is buried, and 
picked this flower from near his grave, 
as a memento of my visit. Mr. Beecher 
was a very good friend to me in my 
younger days. How the medium could 
know these facts I cannot imagine. I 
had told nobody of my trip to the 
cemetery, and I am positive that no one 
saw me pick the flower.” 

On another occasion, little more than 
a year ago, I took an artist friend to 
the first séance he ever attended. The 
medium was a psychic of the Corliss 
type, an automatist who delivered his 
“spirit messages” by word of mouth. 
There were perhaps a dozen other sit- 
ters present. To one of these, a thin, 
gaunt, haggard-looking young woman, 
the entranced medium announced the 
presence of “a spirit named Wagner.” 
It was none other, it appeared, than 
the spirit of the great musician, who 
promised he would aid her with her 
musical compositions. A smile of in- 
finite content transformed her careworn 
features, as she leaned over and whis- 
pered to my friend: 

“The spirit of Liszt is already help- 
ing me. With Wagner’s aid I cannot 
fail.” 

One could not smile in face of the 
story of boundless faith and pitiful 
struggle these few words told. And 
with the next sitter pathos rose to posi- 
tive tragedy. 

“There is the spirit of a man here, 
whose name is Frederick,” the medium 
declared, “and he comes to you, madam. 
Take my hand.” 

Slowly a woman, dressed in deep 
mourning, stood up and extended her 
hand. Intensity was written in every 
line of her face. 

“There were two 
said. ‘Which is it?” 

“It is the Frederick—it is the Fred- 
erick, who, while on earth, did this,” 


Fredericks,” she 
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And he struck her sharply on the 
arm. Tears filled her eyes. 

“I understand,” she murmured, “I 
understand. What does he say?” 

All this was interesting, but not con- 
vincing. For aught we could tell to the 
contrary, the medium had familiarized 
himself with the life stories of these 
women, who doubtless were regular at- 
tendants at his séances. But now he 
passed to the friend by my side. 

“A message for you, sir,” said he, 
“from the spirit of a military-looking 
man. Yes, he says that when he was in 
this sphere he was a commander of 
soldiers, a general. This is what he 
looks like.” 

He launched into a long description, 
which I could see was making a pro- 
found impression on my friend. 

“Has he anything particular to say 
to me?” he asked. 

“He says that you must on no ac- 
count decline the offer that has been 
made to you to go West—that you will 
never regret going.” 

Less than two hours before my com- 
panion had told me of a commission 
unexpectedly tendered him, involving a 
long sojourn in California. At the 
medium’s words he turned pale, and 
glanced around as though half expect- 
ing to see a ghost standing behind his 
chair. 

When the séance had come to an 
end, and we were walking home to- 
gether, he solemnly assured me that the 
medium had accurately described a 
dead friend, an army officer of the 
rank of general, whose advice, had he 
been alive, he would have sought with 
regard to his projected journey to Cali- 
fornia. 

Again, there is an interesting case 
reported from New England by the 
Reverend Willis M. Cleaveland. Among 
Mr. Cleaveland’s parishioners was a 
young woman, Miss Edith Wright, who 
developed mediumistic abilities, being 
controlled at times by what purported 
to be a discarnate spirit. Dreading no- 
toriety, Miss Wright gave very few 
séances, and then only to her closest 
friends or to sitters with whom her 
friends were well acquainted, and in 
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whose discretion they could place re- 
liance. 

One of these was. Mr. Cleaveland, 
who, being interested in psychical re- 
search, undertook to obtain, if possible, 
proof of the identity of the supposed 
communicating spirit. If you really are 
a spirit, he said in effect, you ought to 
be able to give us some facts about 
yourself, something about your history 
while you were on earth, with data that 
will enable us to obtain confirmation of 
what you say. The control readily con- 
ceded the reasonableness of this, and 
in the course of several séances made 
twenty-six personal statements, of 
which the most significant were: 

That her name was Amelia B. Nor- 
ton. 

That she had been the daughter of 
an orthodox clergyman, of the “water 
type.” 

That she had lived near the Kenne- 
bec River, in the State of Maine. 

That when writing letters it had been 
her custom to sign herself by the ini- 
tials N. N., meaning Nellie Norton. 

That she had died in middle life. 

That when quite young she had had 
a love affair with a Mr. L. C. Brown, 
who was still living and engaged in 
business in Boston, at an address which 
the “spirit” gave. 

As goes without saying, Mr. Cleave- 
land at once wrote to Mr. Brown, and 
in a few days received a reply from 
him, in which he said: 


I was out in the town of Sharon very re- 
cently, and called on an elderly gentieman 
who was a manufacturer there when I re- 
sided there as a boy in my teens. To my 


surprise, as we were reviving old recollec- 
tions of fifty years ago, he spoke of a Miss 
Norton that he said | was sweet on at that 
time. 

The facts of the case are that Mary B. 
Norton, who always signed herself Nellie B. 
Norton, came there, a young miss about my 
age. We were, I guess, ardent lovers, but in 
the course of two years I left the town and 
she did, and I knew very little of her for a 
few years after that. I think it was about 
five years later that on my way home from 
the White Mountains I stopped off at her 
home in Maine, which was beside a large 
river. I feel sure this was the Kennebec 
River. Her father was an orthodox min- 


ister, but I do not understand the meaning of 
the “water type.” 


I think some two years 
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later she was residing in Fairhaven and sent 
me some papers that contained letters written 
by Mary B. Norton, but from that time— 
some over forty years—I have not seen her. 
I heard that she died some years ago, and 
think she must have been about fifty years 
of age. 


Later Mr. Brown wrote again, say- 
ing that on second thought he was not 
certain that her name might not have 
been Amelia instead of Mary, as he 
had always known her “only as Nellie 
» 

Je 

It is to the constant occurrence of 
incidents like these that the vitality of 
spiritism is mainly due. To many peo- 
ple it seems impossible to account for 
such detailed and abundantly corrob- 
orated proofs of personal identity on 
any hypothesis short of actual spirit 
control. Yet in the last analysis, when 
viewed in the sober light of latter-day 
scientific knowledge of the workings 
of the human mind, it will be found 
that they do not afford the conclusive 
demonstration of the validity of the 
spiritistic doctrine which on the surface 
they appear to yield. For there is al- 
ways the possibility—amounting, I feel 
warranted in saying, to certainty—that 
what they really indicate is not com- 
munication with the dead, but thought 
transference between living minds. 

In fact the telepathic connection be- 
tween the mind of the medium and the 
nind of the sitter is often most obvious. 
Take the three cases just cited, and 
which are typical of mediumistic com- 
munications. The statements made by 
the medium Corliss to the friend of 
Henry Ward Beecher were statements 
relating to an incident fresh in the lat- 
ter’s memory, and therefore easily ob- 
tainable by the telepathic process, 
which, there is reason to believe, is ex- 
ceptionally at the command of genuine 
psychics. Likewise, my artist friend 
was much occupied mentally with the 
problems involved in the California of- 
fer, and was doubtless thinking of it, 
consciously or subconsciously, at the 
time the medium invoked the “spirit” of 
the army officer whose advice my friend 
would have sought had that officer still 
been in the flesh. All the medium had 
to do was to tap telepathically my 





















friend’s subconsciousness and extract 
from it every detail of the “revelation” 
so sensationally made to him in the 
séance room. 

Slightly different, however, is the case 
of Miss Edith Wright. Here the facts 
thought to emanate from the dead Ame- 
lia B. Norton were facts concerning 
which Miss Wright’s sitter, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Cleaveland, was ignorant. 
But it is most significant that, contin- 
uing his researches, Mr. Cleaveland 
made the discovery that Miss Norton’s 
old sweetheart, Mr. Brown, had had at 
least one sitting with Miss Wright. Mr. 
Brown denied that he had ever said 
anything about Miss Norton in Miss 
Wright’s presence ; but his memory may 
have played him false, and, in any 
event, she could have got from him by 
telepathy the data with which she after- 
ward astonished both him and Mr. 
Cleaveland. Let me remind the reader 
that among the few definitely ascer- 
tained laws of telepathy is the fact that 
it is possible for telepathic messages 
to lie long latent in the recipient’s mind 
before emerging above the threshold 
of consciousness. 

This is of even greater significance 
in connection with the rarer, but still 
quite numerous, instances in which the 
mediumistic communications offered as 
evidence of spirit identity refer to in- 
cidents not known by the medium or 
by the sitter or by any previous sitter. 
These, spiritists insist, are absolutely 
inexplicable on the telepathic basis. I 
can make their position clearer by citing 
an illustrative case taken from the ex- 
perience of that greatest of automatists, 
the New England medium, Mrs. Leo- 
nora E. Piper, whose remarkable me- 
diumistic faculty was first made known 
to the scientific world by Professor 
James a quarter of a century ago, and 
who has since been repeatedly investi- 
gated by leading members of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research. Detec- 
tives have been employed to dog her 
footsteps, “open her mail, watch her 
every move. But not once have they 
detected her in fraudulent practices; 
and, on the other hand, she has given 
such convincing proof of the genuine- 
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ness of her power that some of the 
most skeptical among her investigators 
have ended by accepting at face value 
her “messages from the dead.” 

On one occasion, while she was being 
investigated in England by a committee 
of experts, that famous English psy- 
chical researcher, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
placed in her hands, while she was en- 
tranced, a gold watch once the property 
of an uncle of his who had died some 
twenty years before. It was now owned 
by another uncle, a twin brother of the 
dead man. 

“T was told almost immediately,” says 
Sir Oliver, “that it had belonged to 
one of my uncles—one that had been 
very fond of Uncle Robert, the name 
of the survivor—that the watch was 
now in the possession of this same Un- 
cle Robert, with whom its late owner 
was anxious to communicate. After 
some difficulty and many wrong at- 
tempts, Doctor Phinuit—a ‘spirit’ al- 
leged to be controlling Mrs. Piper— 
caught the name Jerry, short for Jere- 
miah, and said emphatically, as if im- 
personating him: ‘This is my watch, 
and Robert is my brother, and I am 
here. Uncle Jerry, my watch.’ 

“All this at the first sitting on the 
very morning the watch had arrived by 
post, no one but myself and a short- 
hand clerk, who happened to have been 
introduced for the first time at this 
sitting by me, and whose antecedents 
were well known to me, being present. 

“Having thus ostensibly got into 
communication through some means or 
other with what purported to be Uncle 
Jerry, whom I had indeed known slight- 
ly in his later years of blindness, but 
of whose early life I knew nothing, I 
pointed out to him that to make Uncle 
Robert aware of his presence it would 
be well to recall trivial details of their 
boyhood, all of which I would faith- 
fully report. 

“He quite caught the idea, and pro- 
ceeded during several successive sittings 
ostensibly to instruct Doctor Phinuit to 
mention a number of little things such 
as would enable his brother to recog- 
nize him. References to his blindness, 
illness, and main facts of his life were 
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comparatively useless from my point of 
view ; but these details of boyhood, two- 
thirds of a century ago, were utterly 
and entirely out of my ken. 

“*Uncle Jerry’ recalled episodes such 
as swimming the creek when they were 
boys together, and running some risk of 
getting drowned ; killing a cat in Smith’s 
field; the possession of a small rifle, 
and of a long, peculiar skin, like a 
snakeskin, which he thought was now 
in the possession of Uncle Robert. 

“All these facts have been more or 
less completely verified. But the inter- 
esting thing is that his twin brother, 
from whom I got the watch and with 
whom I was thus in .correspondence, 
could not remember them all. He rec- 
ollected something about swimming the 
creek, though he himself had merely 
looked on. He had a distinct recollec- 
tion of having had the snakeskin, and 
of the box in which it was kept, though 
he did not know where it was then, 
But he altogether denied killing the cat, 
and could not recall Smith’s field. 

“His memory, however, was decided- 
ly failing him, and he was good enough 
to write to another brother, Frank, liv- 
ing in Cornwall, an old sea captain, and 
ask if he had any. better remembrance 
of certain facts—of course not giving 
any specific reason for asking. The 
result of this inquiry was triumphantly 
to vindicate the existence of Smith’s 
field as a place near their home, where 
they used to play in Barking, Essex; 
and the killing of a cat by another 
brother was also recollected; while of 
the swimming of the creek, near a mill 
race, full details were given, Frank and 
Jerry being the heroes of that fool- 
hardy episode.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge himself appears to 
believe that he was actually in com- 
munication, through Mrs. Piper, with 
his dead Uncle Jerry; and by spiritists 
*generally this is alluded to as a charac- 
teristic instance impossible of explana- 
tion on the theory of telepathy between 
living minds. but it is pertinent to 


point out that possibly, in his childhood, 
Sir Oliver may have heard his uncles, in 
some moment of reminiscence, discuss- 
ing these very incidents. 


He would 


naturally have forgotten the episode ; 
but, as was shown in the preceding arti- 
cle, he would none the less have retained 
some memory of their conversation in 
his subconsciousness, whence Mrs. 
Piper could have gained knowledge of it 
telepathically. And, even had he never 
heard of the incidents, they might in- 
deed have been transmitted to him tele- 
pathically from the surviving uncles, 
and been by him retransmitted to Mrs. 
Piper. 

This last possibility, involving as it 
does telepathy between more than two 
persons, may seem to be far-fetched. 
But there is plenty of evidence that te- 
lepathy of this sort—known technically 
as telepathie a trois—is an actuality. I 
have in mind one particularly interest- 
ing case studied by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
the brilliant essayist and psychical re- 
searcher. It contains a crystal gazer 
named Miss Angus. 

“Again and again,’ Mr. Lang re- 
ports, “Miss Angus, sitting with man or 
woman, described acquaintances of 
theirs but not of hers, in situations not 
known to the sitters but proved to be 


true to fact. In one instance, Miss 
Angus described doings, from three 


weeks to a fortnight old, of people in 
India, people whom she had never seen 
or heard of, but who were known to 
her sitter. Her account, given on a 
Saturday, was corroborated by a letter 
from India, which arrived next day, 
In another case she described 

about ten p. m.—what a lady, not 
known to her, but the daughter of a 
matron present, who was not the sitter, 
had been doing about four p. m. on the 
same day. Again, sitting with a lady, 
Miss Angus described a singular set of 
scenes much in the mind, not of her 
sitter, but of a very unsympathetic 
stranger, who was reading a book at 
the other end of the room. 

“T have tried every hypothesis, nor- 
mal and not so normal, to account for 
these and analogous perfarmances of 
Miss Angus. There was, in the Indian 
and other cases, no physical possibility 
of collusion ; chance coincidence did not 
seem adequate; ghosts were out of the 
question, so was direct clairvoyance. 


Sunday. 

















Nothing remained for the speculative 
theorizer but the idea of cross currents 
of telepathy between Miss Angus, a 
casual stranger, the sitters, and people 
far away, known to the sitters or the 
stranger, but unknown to Miss Angus. 

“Now,” adds Mr. Lang, in a para- 
graph that every attendant at spiritistic 
séances would do well to learn by heart, 
“suppose that Miss Angus, instead of 
dealing with living people by way of 
crystal visions, had dealt by way of 
voice or automatic handwriting, and 
had introduced a dead ‘communicator.’ 
Then she would have been on a par with 
Mrs. Piper, yet with no aid from the 
dead.” 

That automatists “read the mind” of 
their sitters, or draw upon the contents 
of their own subconsciousness in ob- 
taining the facts which they give out 
as <oming from the spirit world, is 
further evident from experiments in 
automatic writing conducted by several 
American and English psychical re- 
searchers. P 

But when they are genuine automat- 
ists, it would be unjust to accuse them 
of conscious deception in attributing 
their communications to discarnate spir- 
its. The trance state into which they 
usually fall is an abnormal condition, 
and is not unlike, if not identical with, 
the hypnotic state. As will be shown 
in detail later, one of the distinctive 
characteristics of hypnosis is the preter- 
naturally increased suggestibility of the 
person hypnotized. He will accept and 
act upon the slightest suggestion of the 
hypnotist, no matter how ridiculous and 
absurd the suggestion may be, so long 
as it is not repugnant to his moral sense. 
Moreover, he can be induced to think 
that he is some one other than his real 
self, and will often assume the traits of 
the suggested personality with a fidelity 
that is astounding. 

So, likewise, we must believe, with 
the automatist, who will impersonate 
anybody suggested—albeit suggested 
quite unconsciously—by the sitters, 
whether it be the “spirit” of a Greek 
philosopher, an Indian chief, or the de- 
ceased friend of some one present. 
Usually he is so deeply entranced as to 
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have no knowledge of what he is do- 
ing, just as the hypnotized subject re- 
mains in ignorance of the actions he 
carries out in response to the operator’s 
suggestions. But there is a record of 
at least one instance in which the au- 
tomatist, an amateur psychical research- 
er named Charles H. Tout, of Van- 
couver, clearly recognized that his vari- 
ous impersonations were suggested to 
him by the spectators. 

Mr. Tout relates that after attending 
a few séances with some friends he 
felt an impulse to play medium him- 
self and assume an alien personality. 
Yielding to this impulse, he discovered 
that, without losing complete control 
of his consciousness, he could develop a 
secondary self that would impose on 
the beholders as a discarnate spirit. On 
one occasion he thus impersonated the 
“spirit” of a dead woman, the mother 
of a friend present, and his impersona- 
tion was accepted as a genuine case of 
spirit control. On another, after hav- 
ing given several successful impersona- 
tions, he suddenly felt weak and ill. 
At this point, he states: 

“One of the sitters made the remark, 
which I remember to have overheard, 
‘It is father controlling him,’ and I then 
seemed to realize who I was and whom 
I was seeking. I began to be distressed 
in my, lungs, and should have fallen 
if they had not held me by the hands 
and let me back gently upon the floor. 
I was in a measure still conscious of 
my actions, though not of my surround- 
ings, and I have a clear memory of see- 
ing myself in the character of my dying 
father lying in the bed and in the room 
in which he died. It was a most curi- 
ous sensation. I saw his shrunken 
hands and face, and lived again through 
his dying moments; only now I was 
both myself—in some indistinct sort of 
way—and my father, with his feelings 
and appearance.” M 

All of which Mr. Tout attributes 
rightly to “the dramatic working out, 
by some half-conscious stratum of his 
personality, of suggestions made at the 
time by other members of the circle, or 
received in prior experiences of the 


kind.” 
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“ROM the beginning it was to 
be seen in the lad,” the jefe- 
politico stoutly maintained his 
point. “Yet your fool priest 
of San Antone would have 
married him off, at seventeen, to a 
peona; and, tell me—how long would 
his genius have survived her fat em- 
brace? She would have smothered it 
—in fat and garlic.” 

We were sitting in his patio—the 
priest, whose gray hair fitly framed a 
beautiful Spanish face; the jefe, a port- 
ly Mexican, with a fine, large, brown 
eye; and, last and least, myself, some- 
time correspondent in Mexico of an 
American news syndicate. Having de- 
livered the credentials which were to 
secure me place at the unveiling of the 
statue of Cortes in the main plaza out- 
side, I had risen to leave a quarter of 
an hour ago—only to be forced back, 
quite willingly, I’ll admit, into my chair ; 
for, not to mention the bottle of an 
excellent vintage close to my elbow, 
it would be hard to have found a 
pleasanter spot than the jefe’s patio 
on that hot day. 

Down the front of the pillared cor- 
redor that ran around all of its sides, 
a wonderful creeper poured a cataract 
of green lace, so dense, so prolific, that 
only by vigorous pruning was it kept 
from overrunning the palms, orchids, 
and rare foliage that turned the open 
court into a tropical garden. Sitting 





in cool green shade, the flash and drone 
of humming birds in my eyes and ears, 
with the chatter of paroquets, the burst 
of canary song, rising above the hot 


hum of the crowd already assembling 
outside, it was ideal. I could have been 
perfectly content, even if the wrangle 
between the jefe and the priest’ had 
not touched on my particular business 
—the Indian sculptor who had modeled 
the statue. 

“They knew better, the friars, in. the 
old days,” the jefe returned to the 
charge. “No flash of genius escaped 
their lynx eyes—even if they did waste 
its flame in portrayals of their own fat 
jowls. Seven acres of priest, bishop, 
and cardinal in the Cathedral de Mex- 
ico alone! Think of it, padre! Seven 
good square acres!” 

“So, so?” The priest’s fine mouth 
wrinkled to a quiet laugh. “So long 
as we do not increase it by the addition 
of ours, amigo, genius may still sur- 
vive. The priest of San Antone? What 
do you expect from the Indian curé 
of an Indian parish of less than three 
hundred souls ?” 

“Certainly no less than I found. If 
it had not been 
“Si, sil’ The priest interjected the 
“soft answer.” ‘We cannot be too 
thankful that thou wast there to pre- 
vent that huge mistake.” 

Be sure that through these and pre- 
vious bickerings, a certain correspond- 
ent’s nose had been sniffing a “story,” 
and now I asked: ‘So you knew lIg- 
nacio? He is then of this town?” 

“Of San Antone, sefior.” The jefe 
nodded. “The village where all our 
pottery is made is a mile away, across 
the barranca. Know him? Si, from 
his cradle. I it was who presented 























him with the governor’s medal for the 
best altar piece ever turned out in the 
State of Morelos—and I have his first 
masterpiece inside. If you would care 
to s 





I cared, and one minute thereafter 
was standing, astounded, before a 
bronze that occupied the centre of a 
magsive oak table—astounded, I repeat, 
for while I had expected some flash of 
the genius that was inspiring the man’s 
ripe work, it was there, all of it, in 
the boy’s first model. 

It presented a naiad, a spirit of the 
falls. Modeled so roughly that the 
figure appeared to be emerging from 
the rock, and dimly seen through wa- 
tery veils, the flesh in its voluptuous 
perfection recalled the Greek, and yet 
—over and above sheer beauty—it car- 
ried a suggestion and mystery, passion, 
never felt in the old art. It was mod- 
ern. However he had gotten it—in- 
spired through the air, from the old 
stars, whatever its genesis—that In- 
dian lad had caught the ache of mod- 
ernity. Somehow, it revivified in my 
mind a question that ever presents it- 
self when I view the spawning life of 
a great city—the mystery of passion 
that urges it to recreate, bring forth 
with heavy labor the generations to 
bear the heat and pain of the world. 
Along with the passionate beauty of 
youth, he had caught in the toils of 
his art something of the agony of ex- 
perience—and he had been but seven- 
teen years old. 

“Genius?” The jefe nodded, con- 
firming my exclamation. “In my youth 
I, too, had fiddled with the brushes, and 
thought .it a great wrong when my 
father pulled me by the collar out of 
the Escuela del Artes. But the night 
Ignacio showed me this, I knew that 
the fire had never been in me. _ It 
made a great pother, at the time, this 
figure. If you would care to hear “ 

Once again, I cared. But as the nar- 
rative, as given by him in the cool shade 
of the patio, touched with exceeding 
frankness upon the frailties of not 
only the women concerned, but also the 
sex in general, it is better set down in 
plain words, with the lights and shad- 
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ows that Ignacio himself afterward 
filled in. 


Passing over the years when Igna- 
cio’s precocity in modeling was at once 
the main source of his mother’s pride, 
his father’s profit, and the wonder of 
the village, his story may very well 
begin close to its end—on the after- 
noon, ten years before, that found him 
sitting at the rude potter’s bench under 
the trees outside the paternal adobe. 

Even at that time, his face—which 
was Malayan rather than Indian in 
type, but with a hint of power about 
the mouth and chin that belonged to 
neither—marked a wide difference from 
the average muchacho. The delicacy 
of his features, the thought of the wide 
brown eyes, were full of meaning— 
had there been any one else to read it 
than the girls of the village, who al- 
ways got it wrong. Intensely bashful, 
he had always shied like a colt at the 
flutter of a skirt, and, nine times out 
of ten, it would have been safe to have 
set his expression of moody discontent 
down to the attempted flirtations or 
malicious teasing of some brown co- 
quette. 

This time, however, it sprang from 
another cause; came out of the vague 
longing, unrest, blind searching, that 
had found expression in certain small 
studies of life—running dogs, pacing 
cats; last and latest, the nude model 
of a child that had earned him the 
full weight of his father’s fist. For 
though one could see a score of naked 
children rolling and tumbling any day, 
small golden blots, in the dust of San 
Antone’s one street, by some moral oc- 
cultism their innocent nudity acquired 
indecency when done in clay, and Igna- 
cio had been soundly trounced for his 
offense against public morals. 

“Let there be no more time wasted 
in such shame,” Pedro, his father, had 
rebuked him at the time; and, scenting, 
perhaps, a recurrence of the trouble 
from the lad’s moodiness this morning, 
he had issued a warning as he trudged 
away with his burro for a load of pot- 
ter’s clay. “The priest of San Lazaro 
must have his Guadaloupe for the fiesta 
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to-morrow. See that it be ready for 
the plaster against my return.” 

But through all these months—years, 
for matter of that—Ignacio’s unease 
had waxed and grown, the faster for 
every suppression, and, coming to a 
head as he sat there, chin in his hands, 
glowering at the finished image of the 
Virgin Guadaloupe, it urged him on to 
the commission of a great impiety. Sud- 
denly clenching his fist, he brought it 
with a mighty swing down on the vir- 
gin, and crushed her back into the orig- 
inal clay—the sacred clay that had been 
blessed by the priest, and mixed with 
holy water. At one slap, she was 
spread all over the bench, and, without 
a second glance at the innocent ruin, 
he leaped the low cobble wall, and ran 
off down street. 

His very haste served as a measure 
of his mood, for the street, with its 
rainbow adobes, green-corn patches, 
black walls of volcanic cobbles, offered 
always a feast of color. Usually he 
took it slowly, pausing here to observe 
the bronze of a naked child against 
the rich chrome of a dark doorway; 
there to watch a brown mother rub un- 
baked ollas smooth with flat pebbles; 
if he could do it unseen, to study the 
picture values of a young girl pound- 
ing her white linen upon a_ boulder. 
But to-day he ran its half mile of length 
without a glance to right or left. 

From its foot, a path led under the 
shade of copal and other soft woods to 
a barranca, a black gorge, whose thirty 
feet of depth had been cut out of hard 
rock by the floods that half filled it 
during the rains. At this, the dry 
season, its stream ran only a few inches 
wide—to plunge from above the nest 
he had hollowed among the roots of 
an old oak through a narrow gut, and 
spread out into a fan of lace and: silver 
as it fell to a brown pool below. But 
whether thundering, a black flood 





chased with swift, white lines down to 
a yeasty caldron, or falling, as now, 
with soft splashings and musical tinkle, 
the stream had always power to soothe 
his fret, charm the unrest away. 

Long ago his feet had worn a path 
through the tangle of underbrush, and, 
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going along it at a run, he had gained 
the nest before a sudden squeal of 
laughter gave warning that the barranca 
had other tenants. Peering dowit 
through the leaves of an overhanging 
bough, he caught first the white flash 
of clothing piled on a tiny strand. Then, 
as his eyes grew accustomed to the 
green gloom, he saw that two girls were 
bathing in the pool at the foot of-the 
fall. 

He recognized them at once—Fran- 
cesca and Argela, daughters of Miguel 
Naxima, the charcoal burner, at the 
upper end of the street; the two who, 
above all others, had bedeviled him with 
their coquettish flirtations. His first 
impulse was to run away. But, as he 
turned, a second peal of laughter caused 
him to look again. Then he stood, 
fascinated, gazing at the picture the 
elder girl made, standing under the fall. 

Falling upon her shoulders, the sil- 
ver fan disrupted and ran all over her 
body, clothing its amplitudes with 
diaphanous silver that was shot here 
and there with the gold of her flesh, 
and, as she moved, raising her arms, 
swinging from the lithe waist, postur- 
ing with all of a child’s innocent en- 
joyment of nudity, the water followed 
every movement, clothed her afresh 
with its wet veils. 

- She was a sprite, modeled in water, 
and as he stood, staring, wide-eyed, 
Ignacio’s unrest suddenly stilled; his 
vague impulses, his searching, blind de- 
sires coalesced in knowledge. He knew 
—that which he had wanted, the thing 
he would do; and, with the leap of that 
sudden inspiration, Ignacio, the boy, 
sport of the girls, vanished forever. It 
was Ignacio, the artista, whose im- 
patient hand swept aside the leaves that 
impeded his view. It was his foot, alas, 
that dislodged the pebble which fell into 
the pool close to the second girl. At 
her squeal, the other, too, looked up, 
and, in a second, the water sprite van- 
ished, and gave place to the pretty 
brown girl, who scuttled after her com- 
panion, in a mad dash for their clothes. 

Ignacio also ran—but not through 
shame. Indeed, he had stepped for- 
ward as the picture shivered, angrily 
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shouting: “Do not dare thou to move!” 
And this, though the scene was bitten 
sharply upon his brain? Like tentacles, 
his nerve plexuses had clutched onto 
every shadow, line, dimension; and, 
while his hot feet spurned the path, 
churned the dust of the street, he was 
already at work, reaching, feeling, not 
for the thing itself, but that which 
would recreate its elements of death- 
less beauty. 

Leaping the cobble wall, he plumped 
down on the bench, and fell to slapping 
and punching with furious irreverence 
the remains of Guadaloupe, and, under 
his hot fingers, the sacred clay began 
to form upon the image that flamed in 
his brain. Presently a rock emerged— 
a great rock, that seemed to be giving 
birth to a female figure dimly seen be- 
hind a lace of waters. Little more than 
suggested, it was yet audacious, convey- 
ing through every amplitude the im- 
pression of youth straining upward to 
love; and yet—wherever he got it, from 
studying the heavy mothers grinding 
their corn, the peon fathers bowed by 
toil—the dim face seemed to writhe 
with the agony of life, the pessimism of 
experience. Body and brain on fire, un- 
conscious of the lapse of time, the an- 
gry murmur of voices that presently 
rose in the street, he worked on, per- 
fecting it with loving pats and touches, 
till a heavy blow on the ear knocked 
him sideways off the bench. 

“Pig! Brute! Beast! So this is 
the use thou makest of my clay—the 
sacred clay, mixed with holy water!” 

Old Pedro’s fist was never a light 
one, and, as Ignacio picked himself up, 
he saw, behind six separate fathers, the 
sooty countenance of Miguel Naximo, 
nine times repeated, dancing in the 
midst of a veritable constellation of 
shocked faces. Through continual 
breathing of charcoal dust, Miguel al- 
ways croaked like a frog, and anger did 
not improve his utterance. 

“Not content with spying on my girls, 
thou must use them to model an evil 
image? And we thought thee so inno- 
cent!” 

“So shy he would not look at a 
girl!” 


“Those quiet ones are ever the 
worst!” 

So the chorus ran, out in the street, 
till it was drowned by Pedro’s angry 
bellow. 

“Bueno! Neighbors, but he shall see 
enough of her. In marriage alone is 
there safety for such as him. Miguel 
and I have struck hands.” 

Rude peons, brought up in the simple 
cosmogony of the Roman church, it 
was not for them to question the su- 
perior wisdom that had always recom- 
mended marriage as the sole healer of 
wounded virtue. If less poetical, the 
comments of the villagers touched near- 
er the truth. 

“If Argela steps with her mother, 
she will soon work a cure.” 

“That will she, neighbor. Miguel was 
wilder than a stamping burro in his 
youth, and look at him now.” 

“Dry as a last year’s cornstalk.” 

“And shakes like it in a wind when- 
ever she talks.” 

“And when she talks, even the roar 
of the winter barranca is no more 
heard,” 

In their simple life it was seldom 
given to a peon to strut in the lime- 
light, and Pedro was raised on swollen 
tides of pride to an even higher pitch 
of virtue. 

“But there shall be an end to his 
foolings! Said I not that to the priest, 
just now, Miguel? ‘Si,’ said I to the 
good father, ‘prepare thou the sacra- 
ments, for we will have him here in 
three swings of thy censor, to be tied 
hard and fast in the holy bonds.’ 
Come!” 

Stepping, he grasped Ignacio’s arm, 
and, had he been content with that, the 
next half hour would undoubtedly have 
seen the lad handed over to Argela to 
be remodeled into a decent citizen by 
the method, and, doubtless, with the 
aid and advice of Panchita, her mother. 
But as, passing the bench, he swung his 
free hand for a blow that would have 
put the water sprite in even worse case 
than the Virgin Guadaloupe, Ignacio 
flew up at his throat with the leap and 
scream of a young panther. 
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“Thou shalt not! Thou shalt not! 
My beautiful thing!” 

Choking with rage, and more through 
surprise than from the force of the 
lad’s leap, Pedro staggered back, tripped 
on a root, clutched at Miguel to save 
himself, and fell, carrying the charcoal 
burner down with him to the ground; 
and while they lay, each struggling to 
extricate himself from the ruins of the 
other, Ignacio snatched up the model, 
leaped the wall, and was gone like the 
young wind up the street. 

So sudden it was, he had gained a 
full hundred yards befere the mouths 
of the villagers closed and the pursuit 
opened—with Miguel in the lead, Pedro 
a good second, despite his heavy build, 
the chorus straggling out behind in 
graduation, according to years, sex, and 
fatness. Gaining in volume as it roared 
up street, it required only the priest, who 
came running .out of the church, to 
complete the village census of all but 
babies in arms—and a few of these 
were lugged along by their panting 
mothers. 

Passing Naximo’s adobe, at the up- 
per end, Ignacio had almost doubled 
his lead, but was not so far ahead but 
that Miguel saw him dart aside into a 
woodland path. 

“The caves! The caves!” he croaked, 
between gasps. “He’s for the caves, 
neighbors !” 

A half mile or so beyond, the bar- 
raica opened up into a wide gorge, the 
precipitous sides of which had fur- 
nished clay for the San Antone potters 
of a century ago. Since their abandon- 
ment, water and wind had wasted all 
but a remnant of the old path that had 
led up the steep face to the topmost 
cave. A dizzy affair at its best, it now 
afforded scarcely foothold for a goat, 
and, arrived at its foot, the villagers 
stood gazing up at the red kerchief 
Ignacio had dropped at the mouth of 
the cave—convinced, yet still hardly 
able to believe that he had climbed it. 
In the old, wicked days the place had 
been a favorite rendezvous for bandits, 
the ghosts of whose many victims were 
still to be seen flitting at dusk in and 
out of the caves; and when nothing but 


a hollow echo answered Pedro’s shout 
for the boy to come out, the whisper 
ran from tongue to tongue: 

“No man could have climbed it. He 
was helped—by the devil that possesses 
him—and now it holds him dumb.” 

To this a weazened old man added 
a recollection of having seen the boy 
climbing in and out of the caves one 
day when he had passed that way in 
search of a stray burro. A woman had 
seen him emerge from the path at dusk, 
a time when even the priest was wont 
to give the place a wide berth. So ru- 
mor grew, fattening upon itself, until 
a panic was only averted by the action 
of Feliciadado, the head man of the 
village, who held subordinate office un- 
der the jefe-politico. 

Having viewed with a jealous eye 
the prominence of Pedro and Miguel, 
he now elbowed through the crowd and 
thrust the former aside, just as he 
raised hands to shout again. 

“In the name of the law! Out of 
the way, masters! Bewitched, bedeviled, 
or just plain naughty, he will obey the 
law. Ignacio, itis I! I bid thee come 
forth!” 

Crying it in a loud voice, he glanced 
around with an air of importance that 
plainly said: “Now you will see.” But 
it merged in blustering offense when 
only the echoes replied. 

“Ignacio, I order thee forth!” This 
time he added the warning: “Failure to 
obey will cast thee for a criminal in the 
eye of the law.” 

Criminal or no criminal, the lad gave 
no sign, and, covering his discomfiture 
with a threatening nod, Feliciadado 
turned upon his neighbors. 

“T impress you as witnesses. You, 
Miguel and Pedro, will stand guard 
here so that he does not escape. All 
others will return to their homes. I 
am for the jefe-politico at Guerna- 
vaca.” 

In further appeasement of his dig- 
nity, he herded them all up the steep 
path, out of the gorge, back to the 
street—that is, all but Argela, who, 
running ahead, hid in the bushes till he 
had passed. Then returning, she squat- 
ted close to Pedro and Miguel, and sat 




















watching the mouth of the cave like 
some sleek, brown cat. 

It was now getting late, and, though 
Pedro and Miguel heartened each other 
up with compliments on the foresight of 
the head man in choosing two such 
stout hearts for the task, their gourage 
lowered with the sun. Not noticing that 
Argela had slipped away and was climb- 
ing up to the cave, they incontinently 
bolted under cover of the first chill 
shadows. 

Up to a point a few feet below the 
top cave, the path was still climbable, 
and, pausing there, the girl called 
softly: 

“Ignacio! Ignacio! Do not be fool- 
ish. Soon the jefe’s rurales will drag 
thee out, and they will send thee to 
Belem, the terror of prisons, or may- 
hap to San Juan de Ulua, the fortress 
below the sea. Am I so ugly that thou 
runnest from me? Benito, Candelario, 
a dozen would give their eyes to stand 
in thy shoes. But, see, I love only thee. 
So come forth, and we will break it— 
the wickedness thou hast done.” Femi- 
nine curiosity here asserting itself, she 
hastily qualified: “But not till I have 
seen it—the beautiful thing thou didst 
make after me. Si, we will break it, 
then go to the priest, and when the 
jefe comes-he will laugh in the fat face 
of old Feliciadado, and give us a peso 
for the wedding feast.” 

Standing directly under the cave, 
smiling, she made a seductive figure, 
and Ignacio, who had crawled out, and 
was peering down through a narrow 
crevice, undoubtedly felt the call of her 
youth. In the face of persecution, it 
would have been wonderful if her soft 
sympathy had not appealed to him. He 
bent to listen as she continued: 

“We shall be happy, thou and I. Is 
there a girl in San Antone that makes 
a lighter tortilla than mine? My moth- 
er will give me two she-goats and a 
start in fowls, so there will be always 
quieso to grate over the frijoles, and 
chicken mole for thy dinner on saints’ 
days.” She had done very well till she 


added: “While I keep the house, thou 
wilt model ollas, jugs, images such as 
were never 
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“Out, cat!” His head shot over the 
ledge. “I will make no more images! 
Out, before I drop this stone on thy 
head !” 

Startled, she slipped, and rolled down 
the face of the rock; but, what of her 
comfortable poundage, landed ‘with only 
a few bruises. Her spirit, however, 
was deeply wounded, and, picking up a 
stone as she rose, she threw it straight 
at his head, with a swing and aim that 
would have gained her credit in the 
Stone Age. A quick duck saved him 
his brains, and, noticing, as she stooped 


for another stone, the defection of 
Pedro and Miguel, she straightened 
again. After a frightened glance 


around, she picked up her skirt, and 
ran up the path, down the street, nor 
stopped for breath till she came on 
the jefe and Feliciadado halfway. 

“Si, si! He is still there!” she re- 
assured them, adding, with shrill vitu- 
peration: “He is a devil, jefe. A devil 
fresh from the pit. He tried to kill 
me! Threw a great rock down upon 
my head, and all because I would not 
promise to marry him. Insolence! As 
though I would be mother to his imps!” 

“Si, the girl is right,” Feliciadado 
chimed in. “Did he not scoff at my 
authority? And that after making a 
lewd image out of the holy clay?” 

“Tut! Tut! Dost thou say?” The 
jefe clucked his astonishment and rep- 
robation most becomingly. “But we 
shall see to it—my rurales and I. Go 
home, Feliciadado—thou, too, girl. Imp 
or devil, we three are enough for his 
management.” 

Nevertheless, he chuckled hoarsely, 
riding on: “Hum! The lad, at least, 
has shown taste and humor in reject- 
ing the one, flouting the other.” Laugh- 
ing heartily at his own joke, he added: 
“And this is by no means the usual 
crime against the virgin. Did the oth- 
ers pattern on him, my labors would 
be lightened.” 

Riding at a gallop up street, and tak- 
ing the path on a run, he was just in 
time; for, under the light of the rising 
moon, he saw the lad in black silhouette 
halfway down the cliff. But he shot 
up again, lightly as his own shadow, 
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at the jefe’s shout, and vanished in the 
cave’s darkness. 

“Lad! Lad!” the jefe called up 
gently. “It is I—the jefe. Come out, 
no one shall harm thee. Come out 
and show me the beautiful thing thou 
hast done.” 

And his kindly tones brought the an- 
swer which had been denied to the voice 
of authority. “Nay, thou wouldst break 
it.” 

“T will not!” By all of his gods and 
every saint of the Roman church, the 
jefe swore it, finishing with sly cun- 
ning: “If it be good enough, I will have 
it cast in bronze for the governor’s 
library.” 

“Truly?” The lad’s slender figure 
formed in the nebulous darkness. 

“On my honor, lad.” 

That was an oath that had never 
been known to fail, and while it was 
still warm on his lips, Ignacio stood 
beside him—stood looking on with eyes 
of smoking silver while the jefe turned 
and examined the model. 

“Lad! Lad!” he exclaimed, after a 
long while. ‘Thou hast done it—the 
thing that I once thought to do; that 
which I now see I never could. It is 
great! Wonderful! No more jugs and 
ollas for thee. To-morrow thou goest 
at my charges to the Escuela del Artes. 
Si, and afterward to Paris.” 


It was all over. There had been 
speeches, flowers of patriotism, thrown 
out by the governor and other digni- 
taries upon the chocolate sea with its 
scum of glistening eyeballs that ebbed 
and flowed over the plaza; also, an orig- 
inal poem, songs, and a bishop’s bless- 
ing, all sandwiched in between and 
neatly bound round with military music. 
Now they were gone—the populace to 
make merry after its own fashion, the 
dignitaries to feast Ignacio, the Indian 
sculptor. But they had not got him 
away before I had added my sincere 
congratulation to the general praise. 


Until I had mentioned the name of a 
friend, an artist whom I felt sure he 
must have known in Paris, he had ac- 
corded me the usual polite attention 
which is hardly a remove from bore- 
dom. But then—a burst of happy feel- 
ing had disrupted his courteous calm. 
A tinge of red flowed up through his 
bronze, the whole face lit up with the 
glow of his big, brown eyes. I 
could still feel his nervous grip, and 
while there had been time for little 
more, we were to journey together back 
to Mexico City, when he should have 
made his escape from the dignitaries 
to-morrow. 

Before turning homeward, I thread- 
ed my way through the thinning crowd 
to obtain a closer view of the mural 
tablets upon the statue’s base, and while 
standing there, lost in contemplation of 
their beauty, a hand fell on my shoul- 
der. 

It was my friend, the jefe. “No,” he 
answered my question. “I am not for 
the palazio. While others feast, I must 
watch—the devil will be loose in the 
town when the tequila begins to flow.” 
Suddenly nudging me, he pointed at a 
woman who stood, a few feet away, 
gazing at the statue. 

“Look, sefor! It is Argela.” 

“What? She whose girlish beauty 
once 

“Freed his genius.” The jefe nodded. 

It was hard to believe. As is usual 
in the hot South countries, an early rip- 
ening had been followed by a quick 
maturity. In the midst of youth, age 
had descended upon her. At twenty- 
five she was heavy, thickset, worn by 
labor and childbearing; and, as my 
glance rose from her to the noble statue, 
now blackly silhouetted against a crim- 
son sky, I could not but wonder. Stroll- 
ing back to the posado through the 
rainbow streets, I mused over the un- 
conscious irony of the multitude of 
writers who end their stories with mar- 
riage. 
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ZARTIN was moving slowly 
through the crowd along 
Tremont Street. On his left, 
behind the high iron fence of 
the Granary Burying Ground, 
ancient stones denoted the graves of 
early Puritan settlers, while along the 
curb at his right, in curious contrast 
to this quiet group, clamored the eager 
“fakers” who had come up from the 
Jewish quarter to reap their little profit 
from the Christian festal. 

The irony of the situation caused 
Martin’s lips to part in an amused 
smile as he slowly moved up the Row. 

There they stood, all types of the 
trading Hebrew; red beard and black, 
sharp eyes and prominent nose, stoop- 
ing shoulders, fur-capped, and various- 
ly garmented, each eagerly crying his 
wares, and good-naturedly bidding for 
the custom of the Christmas shopper. 

“Here you are—all alive—see the 
walking bear—only twenty-five cents.” 
“Look at here—jumping bunnies—all 
alive—only a dime.” “Fifteen cents for 
a climbing monkey, here you are!’ 
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the little roly-poly lady—only five 
cents—right this way; yes, sir, five 
cents.” 


Martin paused here and there to pos- 
sess himself of the various wares of- 
fered. 

“Makes me feel like a kid again,” 
he murmured, as he stuffed a furry rab- 
bit in his pocket. “I’m glad I came. 
This feels like the Christmas spirit; 
but, Lordy, isn’t it funny?” And he 
glanced again from the silent tomb- 
stones in the shadow of the gray spire 
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to the eager faces along the gutter- 
side. 

There were a few women among the 
fakers—thin women, with little shawls 
over their and dark 
muffled in worsted wrappings, who of- 
fered shell boxes, and lace tidies, and 
other impossible things ; and there were 
slight youths, with great eyes, that sug- 
gested dreaifiers from the ghetto or 
the synagogue ; but they all shouted to- 
gether, pausing only to blow on cold 
fingers, or beat shabby breasts with as 
shabby arms. Now and then a twin- 
kling eye among them seemed to de- 
note a consciousness of the humor of 
the situation—a twinkle that broke into 
a broad grin when Martin ventured a 
“Merry Christmas!” as he pocketed a 
new toy. He was pausing, strangely 
enough, before the charms of a minia- 
ture devil, dancing in apparent unceas- 
ing torment at the end of a wire spring, 
when he first The Girl. 


as so different from the other 


shoulders, faces 


Saw 

She WW 
jolly shoppers about him, that Martin 
could not have failed to glance in her 
direction, or to feel some curiosity as 
to her presence there. 

A tall, well-made girl, with a fresh, 
eager face, aglow with winter roses, 
she wore a short brown suit, and a 
close-fitting toque of the same color, but 
the latter was adorned with a cockade 
of crimson ribbon that seemed, to Mar- 
tin’s pleased eye, like a bit of Christ- 
mas decoration. 

From the girl’s muff protruded num- 
berless iil-wrapped and unruly parcels, 
which denoted that she, too, had been 
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purchasing from the clamorous ven- 
ders. Had she come, like him, for the 
fun of it? Was she meditating, like 
himself again, on the probable senti- 
ments of the early Puritans slumbering 
so quietly behind the tall fence yonder ? 

Somehow, he was sure of it, and 
felt an ardent desire to exchange views 
with her, as though he had unexpected- 
ly met an old acquaintance in the 
crowd. 

The faker in charge of the dancing 
imps observed his wandering eye, and, 
fearing the loss of this likely customer, 
repeated shrilly: 

“See him dance, sir; lots of fun, 
pleases the ladies and children; see him 
dance; never rests a minute!” 


And Martin absent-mindedly pro- 


duced the dime which was the devil's 
price, and found himself moving on 
wih his satanic majesty squirming in 
a paper bag in his pocket. 

On to the end of the line he strolled, 
but now with less thought for the clam- 
oring hawkers than for that girl just 


ahead of him. 

“What is she going to do with all that 
trash?” he found himself wondering. 
“Perhaps she has kid brothers and sis- 
ters at home; wish I had.” 

Then he thought of his own full 
pockets. 

“Maybe the janitor’s baby will like 
them,” he mused, “but I’m afraid I 
bought them to please that little boy, 
Myself!” 

His thoughts flashed back to the 
morning, and the ironical remarks of 
some of the men in the office. “This 
Christmas rot,” they had called it, with 
unpleasant references to the “swapping 
of gifts,” the cost of it all, and the 
folly of womenfolks, who wore them- 
selves out over it. 

“And what about the children’s stock- 
ing?” Martin had burst out. “Jove, 
fellows, weren’t you ever kids your- 
selves ?” 

There was no one quite bold enough 
to answer when the children were men- 
tioned, but the talk had hurt Martin’s 
joy in the frosty morning. The boy 
in him was still very much in evidence, 
and, for weeks past, on his walk to 


and from the office, he had been pleas- 
antly stirred by the holly-hung windows 
and the general hum of happy festivity 
in the air. Could these middle-aged 
cynics be right? Was the Christmas 
spirit a mere animated ghost? Such 
were the questions he had asked him- 
self, 

But the fakers had made him forget 
the nonsense. And now at sight of that 
splendid girl, his last vestige of discon- 
tent vanished. Old Father Christmas 
was not dead, after all. She would give 
him assurance of that fact if he only 
dared ask her; he was sure of it. She 
herself seemed an embodiment of the 
spirit of Christmas joy. 

The end of the Row reached, the girl 
turned back, and retraced her steps, 
this time on the side of the ancient 
slumberers. Against the fence, a few 
quieter venders had taken their posi- 
tions, and these men and women were 
evidently of no kin to the noisy crowd 
in the gutter. The catnip peddler was 
offering her a Christmas gift for pussy ; 
a country boy held out a shabby arm 
from which hung suspended wreaths of 
ground pine from the home woods; a 
quiet woman greeted one with a bas- 
ket of holders; and a lean-faced man 
disported, on a tray hung from the 
shoulders, small bunches of pearly mis- 
tletoe. At sight of the white berries, 
the girl paused. 

“Oh, I must have some!” 
claimed. 

The man’s face brightened, and he 
turned over his little store. 

“Here’s a good bunch, 
said. ‘They’s lots o’ berries on it.” 

he girl took the tiny bunch with no 
criticism in her eyes for its meager- 
ness. Her lip trembled slightly. 

“It’s good to see the mistletoe,” she 
said softly. 

The man’s eyes noted the tremulous 
lips, even as he pocketed the silver piece 
she had given him. 

“Yes, miss; thank you. It come from 
England, miss,” he added quickly, ven- 
turing the nimble guess that this pretty 
young lady who had bought his berries 
was no doubt a homesick alien. 

The blue eyes smiled in reply, and, 


she ex- 


miss,” he 














tucking the mistletoe in her coat, the 
girl turned away. 

Martin, looking on at the pretty pic- 
ture, felt a stinging of the eyelids. 

“She is the Christmas Spirit,” he de- 
clared to himself. “I knew it by the 
light in her eyes, and the rose on her 
cheek, and the holly-red ribbon in her 
cap; and now she’s added that one last 
touch of poetic Christmas symbols— 
the mistletoe.” 

Martin knew that he must have some 
of that mistletoe. No doubt the man 
was a clever faker, and indulging in 
pleasant, sentimental prevarications 
when he mentioned England—but, no, 
he wouldn’t admit even that. They 
were all feeling together the Christmas 
spirit. He was going to feel it. He 
was going to be a boy again. He would 
buy iron holders and catnip, or any- 
thing they chose to offer him, and he 
would hang a wreath in the window of 
his hall bedroom, and get Christmas 
cards for all those cynics at the office. 

And all because he had seen a girl 
in the happy crowd! What was she 
doing now? Martin turned from the 
purchase of his own little bunch of mis- 
tletoe, but the girl had disappeared. 


Martin left the office early that after- 
noon. He had been making a list of 
distant relatives and friends who would 
look for some recognition at this holi- 
day season, and the pleasant task of se- 
lecting these gifts could be put off no 
longer. 

An hour at the Old Corner solved 
most of these problems, but when he 
turned into the street again his grand- 
mother was as yet unprovided for. 

“A book won’t do for her,” reflected 
Martin. “I want—oh, what do I want?” 

He wandered along the crowded 


streets, gazing in at bright windows, ~ 


more and more perplexed. At last he 
found himself in one of the shops, 
vaguely looking over the holiday goods 
set forth. 

Suddenly he looked fp, to meet the 
blue eyes of the Mistletoe Girl; 
was so near that they almost touched 
elbows in the pleasant crowd, and her 
face, which had been vividly before 


she 
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his “inner eye” all the afternoon, 
seemed now so like the countenance of 
an old and dear comrade that Martin’s 
lips almost broke into a smile, and his 
hand instinctively traveled toward his 
hat. But he recovered himself in time. 

“She would know what I ought to 
give my grandmother,” he murmured 
inwardly. “If I only dared ask her!” 

Then he was inspired. A sales- 
woman had turned to him, with an in- 
quiring glance. ‘““May I show you some- 
thing, sir?” she asked. 

“Perhaps so,” said Martin, and he 
spoke quite clearly and distinctly, not 
with the half-shamed murmur of the 
ordinary male shopper who finds him- 
self in the ‘trading haunts of women. 
“I want to find something for my 
grandmother,” he said. “She is not an 
up-to-date old lady. She doesn’t belong 
to a woman’s club, or travel in a motor 
car. She is a real old-fashioned grand- 
mother, and dresses for*the part, silver 
hair, gold-rimmed ‘spectacles, cap and 
ribbons, and all—a dear old fireside 
saint, bless her! Now, what would you 
suggest ?” 

The shopwoman, seeking to suppress 
a smile, vaguely set before him a fancy 
workbasket, but Martin did not notice, 
although he took the basket in his hand. 

He was waiting. Would the girl at 
his side understand? He never glanced 
her way, of course; but he was tingling 
with the consciousness of her sleeve al- 
most brushing his own. She had taken 
up something from the store of pretty 
things on the counter before her, and 
as another salesgirl came toward her 
with the change for which she waited, 
a clear, low voice fell on Martin’s ear. 
He told himself that he knew her voice 
would be like that. 

“What a pretty thing this is!’ she 
was saying to the girl. “A gift for 
one’s grandmother. I wish I had seen 
it before. The old lady always loves 
her game of solitaire, and these are 
just her colors. Thank you,” she add- 
ed, as she turned away. “I wish you a 
Merry Christmas.” 

“I wish the same to you, miss; thank 
you,” from the pleased saleswoman; 
but Martin was properly dumb and 
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blind as the Mistletoe Girl took her 
change and left his side. 

She had understood! 

“What's happened to me?” was his 
inner, joyous comment, as he pounced 
upon the little box which had only just 
left her hand. 

It was a pretty card box, of a gray 
Japanese wood, the inlaid design a spray 
of lilacs colored or painted in the nat- 
ural colors, and the pack of cards sit 
held had upon their backs a similar 
graceful design in lilac and silver. 

“It is a solitaire set,” explained the 
saleswoman. “This lapboard goes with 
a. 

“That will do,’ agreed Martin 
promptly. “Granny will dote on it,” 
he told himself, ‘and yet I should never 
have seen the thing. What wizards 
women are! I don’t wonder the mar- 
ried fellows leave their wives to attend 
to the Christmas shopping; but then 
I knew that she, was the Christmas 
Spirit when I first set eyes on that 
saucy red cockade in her pretty hat. A 
spirit, yet a woman, too, and who may 
the woman be? I’ve got to know some 
time ; just now, I’m content to think of 
her as my Mistletoe Girl, but I foresee 
that such content won't last.” 

He paid for his purchase, and man- 
aged to write the proper Christmas mes- 
sage on the card that was to accompany 
it, and as he turned away he hoped 
that he had given the address cor- 
rectly. 

“T can’t be sure,” he admitted to him- 
self. “Something seems to have gone 
to my head. Perhaps it is the Christ- 
mas spirit. Well, it’s a delicious form 
of intoxication, at all events.” 

His necessary purchases completed, 
Martin turned to search for a toy shop, 
just for the fun of watching the young- 
sters. Swatz’s, the happy haunt of his 
boyhood, was no more; and he at last 
found himself on an upper floor of a 
department store, which, somehow, did 
not seem the real thing, for all the 
counters full of toys, and a live Santa 
Claus strolling about among the half- 
awed little shoppers. 

It suddenly became the “real thing,” 
however, when, across a heap of white 


and tawny Teddy bears, he caught again 
the gleam of a red cockade, the rose 
of a flushed cheek, the sparkle of love- 
ly eyes. 

The Mistletoe Girl did not see him. 
She was engrossed with two little ur- 
chins whom she had evidently brought 
in from the street. Ragged elbows and 
well-worn caps were theirs, and shoes 
a little uncertain as to toes; but their 
hands were covered with very new, 
scarlet mittens. 

“She put them on, bless her!’ whis- 
pered Martin. 

The faces of the little chaps were 
shining with half-timid excitement. The 
younger clasped a drum in his arms, 
and the elder was running the new 
mittens over the shiny surface of a blue 
sled. 

“And what shall we get for little sis- 
ter?” asked the low voice Martin al- 
ready knew so well. “Would sister 
like a Teddy bear, or shall we ask Santa 
for a doll?” 

There was a difference of opinion, 
the elder boy being for a saucy little 
bear, hanging by one leg from the edge 
of the counter; but the younger hesi- 
tating at the memory of a coveted blue- 
eyed doll they had once seen in a win- 
dow. 

“Ah, then she must have the doll,” 
Martin heard the warm, sympathetic 
voice again, and saw the eager light on 
the young face; and again he felt a 
stinging of the éyelids as the Mistle- 
toe Girl and her ragged adorers turned 
toward the doll counter. 

“T wish I had those old cynics at the 
office here,” growled Martin. “Could 
they look at that and talk of the ‘Christ- 
mas rot’? ‘The enthusiasm of youth,’ 
is it? Well, then I pray that I may 
find the elixir of life and stay young 
forever. Bless her sweet face! She 
makes me want to rush off and buy 
Christmas gifts for all the world!” 

He bought a Teddy bear forthwith 
—for just whom, he did not know— 
and, stuffing it in his greatcoat pocket, 
found his way to the street again. 

The intoxication had thoroughly mas- 
tered him by this time. He felt him- 
self beautifully one with the happy, 

















surging crowd. He showered pennies 
on the newsboys, paused to gaze in 
gay windows, grinned happily in re- 
sponse to a nod from a passing friend. 
The occasional wistful or lonely face 
in the crowd hurt him, and made him 
long to stop and offer a friendly hand; 
he ached to lead one old woman, whose 
bare fingers clasped a large bundle, into 
a convenient glove store; but something 
in the respectable old face forbade, and 
he sighed for the tact of the Mistletoe 
Girl to help him out. 

At last he paused on a street corner 
to drop a handful of small change into 
the box of a Salvation Army solicitor. 
As he did so, Martin noticed that the 
man’s lips were blue, and that he was 
shivering. 

“You are cold,” he exclaimed. “How 
long have you been standing here?” 

“Some time, sir; but I'll be relieved 
soon,” replied the man uncomplain- 
ingly. 

A sharp wind swept about the cor- 
ner, and the man’s slender shoulders 
bent before it. 

“Can't you move to a more sheltered 
spot?” asked Martin uneasily. 

“IT was stationed here,” was the sim- 
ple reply. 

“But, man alive, you’re taking cold!” 
protested Martin. “Go into that drug 
store there and get a hot drink.” Mar- 
tin’s hand was already delving pocket- 
ward for small change. 

The man cast a wistful glance at the 
window, through which were visible a 
comfortable men and women 
ipping hot chocolate, but he shook his 
head, 

“T couldn’t leave my box, sir, 
said, 

The Christmas sense of brotherhood 
was glowing very warm in Martin just 
then, and he only hesitated for an in- 
stant’s hasty glance up and down the 
thoroughfare. No familiar faces were 
in sight, and warm-hearted impulse had 
its way with him. Pulling his hat low 


ww of 
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he 


over his eyes, and sinking into his coat 
collar, Martin seized the staff to which 
the coin box and petitioning placard 
were attached, and pressed a dime into 
the man’s hand. 
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“T'll hold the thing for you,” he said. 
“Go in and get a drink, and hug the 
radiator while you take it.” 

With a grin of surprised gratitude, 
the Salvationist obeyed. 

“Whew!” murmured Martin, burn- 
ing with self-consciousness. “I wish 
that fellow was as warm as I am now.” 

He dared not look up as an occa- 
sional passer-by paused to drop a nickel 
in the box; the minutes seemed inter- 
minable; suppose the relieving Salva- 
tionist should appear before his shiver- 
ing acquaintance returned? How was 
he to explain himself? Suppose some 
one should recognize him? He began 
to regret his impulsive philanthropy; 
yet no one of the passing throng seemed 
to notice the incongruity of a_ well- 
dressed young gentleman, with a smart 
felt hat, and a Teddy bear peeking out 
of his pocket, acting as patient solicitor 
for the Salvation Army Christmas din- 
ner. 

To Martin, who was not a self-right- 
eous youth, and one who had, more- 
over, his full share of the inherent New 
England reluctance to letting his light 
shine before men, the situation would 
have been decidedly painful but for his 
blessed sense of humor, and the queer 
little glow about his heart that had 
been growing since the morning. 

Suddenly the glow leaped into a 
flame; the heart itself turned a somer- 
sault. She was coming—his Migtletoe 
Girl—with the happy ‘light upon her 
face, and the Christmas i 
ing the blue of her e) 

“The fourth time t 
tin’s fluttering heart. ‘Boston is a lit- 
tle city.” And he clutched his hat, and 
pulled it down lower over his eyes. 

He knew she would pause. Yes, a 
bit of silver slipped into the box he 
held, and a quick, surprised glance rest- 
ed for an instant upon Martin's. burn- 
ing face. Then she passed on, but 
Martin’s knees were shaking; the hand 
that held the staff trembling; the per- 
spiration breaking out on his forehead, 
and his heart thumping hard. 

“What’s happened to me?” he 
himself. “Am I a hero of romance? 
I have seen her four times, and every 
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/ time it grows worse. I never had it 


like this before. Ah, but she is a god- 
dess—that’s it. She’s the Christmas 
Spirit, just dropped down to stroll 
about, and put us up to kindly deeds, 
and make us love our fellow men. Bless 
her sweet face! I’m beginning to think 
of her in poetry already. If she is a 
goddess, I suppose it’s hopeless, but if 
she’s a human girl—why, it’s a little 
city, and, heart of mine, we'll find 
her.” 

The Salvationist returned, warmed 
and grateful, and Martin wrung his 
hand in farewell as though the thank- 
fulness were all on his own side. 

“I hope you'll have a jolly Christ- 
mas,” he said. “And, oh—have you a 
baby at home? Well, take her this bear, 
will you? What! A boy, is it? Well, 
bruin will suit either.” And the Teddy 
was dragged from his pocket and trans- 
ferred to the greatcoat of the patient 
Christian soldier. 

The clock on Park Street spire con- 
fronted Martin, as he turned a corner, 
and, suddenly remembering a dinner 
engagement, he dashed across the Com- 
mon in the direction of his bachelor 
quarters and waiting festal garments. 

“But I wonder when I shall see her 
next?” he was saying to himself. 


Martin made his toilet with due de- 
liberation. 

“Seeing that I’ve become a hero of 
romance, there’s no telling when the 
fated moment may arrive,” he observed 
to the reflection in the glass, as he crit- 
ically adjusted his tie. Martin was not 
altogether dissatisfied with the happy- 
looking youth that smiled back at him, 
although he was not greatly burdened 
with masculine vanity. 

“Do I look like a hero of romance ?” 
he questioned. “Maybe my jaw isn’t 
square enough, or my muscle up to par, 
but I am well acquainted with my tub, 
and like a clean shave.” 

His glance fell upon the small bunch 
of mistletoe which he had bought that 
morning, and carried home in his pock- 
et, and his eyes grew sober. 

“IT ought to be kicked for talking 
nonsense,” he muttered. “As though a 
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fool chap like me could be a hero to 
such a girl—but it can’t hurt her if I 
choose to wear her colors.” 

He broke off a spray of pearly ber- 
ries, and fastened them on the lapel 
of his coat; and, despite the humble 
words, his heart kept up its singing. 

He was the last one to enter Mrs. 
Brewster’s drawing room. 

“I’m late, I know, and I am sorry,” 
he began, as he took the hand of his 
smiling hostess, “but you'll have to for- 
give me, Letty, for I’ve been doing my 
Christmas shopping.” 

Martin’s words were greeted by a 
little ripple of amusement, in which his 
hostess joined. 

“You always make people forgive 
you, Harold Martin,” she replied, ‘and 
you are not the only offender. Miss 
Morris has only just arrived, and with 
the very same cheery excuse upon her 
lips. Under the circumstances, I think 
I shall ask you to take her in to din- 
ner. Elinor, dear, may I present an- 
other devotee of Christmas? Miss Mor- 
ris, our friend, Mr. Martin.” 

Martin turned, his heart doing amaz- 
ing things, his face very warm. He 
knew that it would be She, even before 
their eyes met, and he was bowing 
before her. 

There she stood—the Mistletoe Girl 
—her shimmering gown a soft pearl 
color, the shining braids of her hair 
bound about her lovely head, a star of 
pearls glistening against her warm 
young throat; and; lying among the 
chiffon that fell away from her white 
neck, a spray of pearly-berried mistle- 
toe. 

“T shall wake up and find it’s all a 
novel I am reading,” murmured Mar- 
tin to himself, as he offered her his 
arnt. 

So she was “a woman, yet a spirit, 
too,” and possessed, apparently, of a 
“local habitation and a name.” 

“Elinor Morris,” he repeated to him- 
self. Could it be possible that this lit- 
tle city had held them both before to- 
day? He had even heard Mrs. Brew- 


ster speak of her friend, and wish that 


they might meet—and with what in- 
difference he had listened! 


























“But how could I know that you 
were my Mistletoe Girl?” he exclaimed. 

Miss Morris raised inquiring eyes to 
his. 

“T beg your pardon,” stammered 
Martin. “I have a bad habit of think- 
ing aloud, but really that is what I 
have been calling you all day.” 

“All day?” 

“Yes, ever since I saw you buy those 
white berries from the seedy chap by 
the graveyard grating.” 

“But it wasn’t there that I saw you!” 
she exclaimed; then bit her lip, flush- 
ing. 

“No,” agreed Martin. “But it was 
there that / saw you the first time.” 

They had reached the dining room, 
and the guests were exclaiming in pleas- 
ure—for it was, for the most part, a 
gathering of old friends who were not 
overburdened with formalities. 

The room was festooned with green 
garlands and great branches of holly; a 
tiny Christmas tree, ablaze with ‘can- 
dles and glistening with pretty tinsel 
things, stood in the centre of the table, 
apparently growing out of a bed of 
crimson carnations and ferns. 

“It’s my Christmas party, you see,” 
said Mrs. Brewster, pleased at the 
childlike pleasure of her friends in this 
childish decoration, and in the pretty 
place cards, each one bearing some 
Christmas symbol. 

“This is all as it should be, 
murmured, and then he pointed to Miss 


” . 
Martin 


Morris’ card, upon which was painted 
a spray of mistletoe 

“Was I not right? That hat I've 
been calling you all day, in my thought 


the Mistletoe Girl. ‘Do you wonder 
that I said it aloud when I walked into 
Letty’s drawing room and found you 
waiting for me to take in to dinner, 
and with the very mistletoe tucked in 
your gown?” 

Miss Morris lightly touched with her 
fan the berries fastened on his coat. 

“Vet you wore these,” 

Martin’s face was flus 
out her chair. 

“T wore them for you,” 
ply, “but how could I dare hope 
should really meet? You see, I thought 


she said. 
hed as he drew 
he said sim- 


we 
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you were the Christmas Spirit,” he 
added, smiling. 

She flashed him an answering smile. 

“How pretty of you,” she said. “And 
it’s a very nice name you gave me— 
the Mistletoe Girl; but I do ‘not see 
even yet just how I came by it.” 

“That- is my story,” said Martin, ig- 
noring his soup, for eating, somehow, 
seemed a desecration just then. “I'd 
been listening to a lot of cynics pulling 
down the Christmas stars about their 
heads, and I ran away to forget it all 
among the fakers, and then—I saw 
you.” 

“T always visit the fakers,” Miss Mor- 
ris interrupted. “They are a part of 
the Christmas fun, poor things !’’ 

“Yes,” agreed Martin. “And when I 
saw the red ribbon in your cap, and 
the—well, the Merry Christmas look 
in your eyes, I was convinced, as I 
told you, that you were the Christmas 
Spirit, set down in that crowd to re- 
mind all cynics and lonely folks that 
the good old saints still lived, and I 
was sure of it when you stopped and 
chatted with the vender of mistletoe 
‘from England.’ It was then that I 
christened you.” 

“Do you suppose that mistletoe real- 
ly came from England?” she asked ea- 
gerly, ignoring his closing sentence. 

“Of course,” he replied. “Could even 
a peddler lie at Christmas time?” 

“My grandmother was an English 


woman,” said the girl simply. “I spent 


one Christmas with her there—when | 

little.” 
Martin turned reluctantly to his plate. 
‘T suppose it is your other grandmoth- 


er then who enjoys solitaire,” he ob- 
served quietly. 

Miss Morris looked puzzled for a 
moment, then her face glowed, but she 
looked up frankly. 

“Did you get it?” she asked. “It did 
seem such a pity not to help you out— 
that woman was so dull.” 

“Granny will be very grateful,” re- 
plied Martin. “She her little 
game.” 

“Then I’m glad I spoke. At Christ- 
mas time one does not remember con- 
ventions. How easy it is to be friends 


loves 
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with every one in the happy crowd. 
Oh, I’ve had such a nice day, doing all 
the little last things—only one always 
keeps wanting to do more.” 

“Yes, it has been a great day,” agreed 
Martin heartily. He was ready to agree 
to anything. Who could tell when he 
might wake up or find that he had 
reached the closing sentence of this 
chapter of his novel? Surely it must 
be fiction, ; 

Their hostess leaned forward. “I did 
not know that you and Mr. Martin were 
old friends, Elinor,’ she observed mis- 
chievously.’, “I rather thought that this 
was your first meeting.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Martin easily. “We 
have met several times before; why, 
only this afternoon Miss Morris was 
was so good as to help me in selecting 
my grandmother's Christmas gift.” 

“Indeed!” Mrs. Brewster's eyebrows 
went up suspiciously. ‘You have been 
shopping together—and were both al- 
most late to dinner.” 

“No, no!” cried Elinor Morris, and 
Martin almost feared she was annoyed. 
*“We—we just chanced to meet in one 
of the shops, and for a moment only.” 

“All too brief a meeting,” added the 
young man quickly. “Miss Morris had 
the claims of others to consider on 
such a happily busy dav. I saw her 
in close consultation with two young 
men in Santa Claus Land, the subject 
of consideration being drums and sleds 
and the comparative merits of dolls and 
Teddy bears.” 

Miss Morris looked up surprised. 

“Why, you weren't there,” she said. 

“Wasn't I?” he asked. “Then some 
one told me. You made me feel a de- 
sire to rush about and play at Santa 
Claus for all the forlorn kids in Bos- 
ton,” he added in a lower tone, for 
Mrs. Brewster had turned to another 
guest. “But a man is clumsy; he doesn’t 
know how.” 

“Doesn’t he?” Miss Morris looked 
up from her salad. ‘How much did 


you collect for the Christmas dinner, 
this afternoon?” 

Martin’s face went crimson; then he 
grinned shamefacedly. 
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“Did you think I belonged to the 
Army ?” he asked. 

“No, I understood when I saw it was 
you. I glanced in at the druggist’s win- 
dow, and beheld the Salvationist drink- 
ing chocolate.” 

“Poor chap; he was cold—but I felt 
like all kinds of a fool. Why does one 
feel foolish when he is doing only his 
obvious duty ?” 

“Why should you? I think it was 
splendid!” exclaimed the girl warmly. 

He looked up. 

“Do you? Then you won’t mind if 
I say that it is to you the credit be- 
longs.” 

“To me!” 

“Yes; the sight of you, with those 
ragged kids, gave me the courage to 
mortify my pride on behalf of a good 
man.” 

The girl’s eyes fell before his. 

“Thank you,” she said softly. 
glad you told me.” 

Martin’s racing pulses were suddenly 
cooled by the light tap of his hostess’ 
foot against his. 

“Harold,” she whispered severely, 
“eat you dinner, and stop staring at 
Elinor Morris. What has come over 
you? Don’t forget your manners, boy.” 

Martin turned meekly to his old 


“T’'m 


friend. 
“I forgive you, Letty, for your 
harshness,” he murmured. “I could 


forgive you anything to-night, just for 
asking me here; but don’t expect me 
to be rational. Something has gone 
to my head. I’ve felt it before to- 
day.” 

Mrs. Brewster shrugged her pretty 
shoulders. 

“Head, is it? I should have located 
the trouble elsewhere; but just mind 
you don’t look at Elinor Morris again 
for ten minutes. Captain Scott has 
been trying to speak to her ever since 
we sat down, and you haven’t given 
him a chance.” 

“We had important matters to talk 
over, Miss Morris and I,” observed 
Martin dreamily, and, with a shrug of 
resignation, he let Captain Scott have 
his chance, while he tried to devote his 
better attention to his dinner. 























“Strange, I don’t remember ever feel- 
ing indifference toward one of Letty 
Brewster’s dinners. I seem to be suf- 
fering a loss of appetite,” he mused, as 
though taking his own symptoms. 
“Wonder how long it will last.” 

But how could even mortal man be 
hungry when a Mistletoe Girl, all pearl 
color and rose pink, sat in the chair 
next him, and had met his recognition 
with an answering sense of comrade- 
ship? When she turned to him with 
smile or word he was very much awake ; 
when she turned to Captain Scott, he 
relapsed into dreams and mechanical 
playing with his spoon or fork. 

Mrs. Brewster quite gave him’ up 
as hopeless, and, but for an impatient 
shake of the head, when she gave the 
signal to rise, he would have followed 
the ladies to the drawing room. As it 
was, he lingered for a brief cigarette 
only, and then found his way to the 
music room, where some one was sing- 
ing a carol. 

“I knew that was your voice,” he 
said, as he joined her at the piano, 
“and of course you would sing a Christ- 
mas song.” 

“Of course; this is a Christmas par- 
ty. Do you know, I love it all just 
as much as when I was a little girl? 
Are not these green garlands beautiful, 
and those masses of holly there ?” 

“Did you ever get the green your- 
self?” Martin asked eagerly. ‘‘When I 
saw that country chap by the grave- 
yard this morning, with the wreaths 
of trailing pine hung on his arm, it took 
me back in a flash to the Christmases 
of my boyhood, for I was a country 
lad, too.” 

“Oh, you lucky little boy!” sighed 
the young woman before him. 

“Wasn’t I? We used to go off to 
the woods, days before—the boys and 
girls of the village—and, scraping aside 
the snow, find the long, beautiful trail- 
ers of fresh green, to wind into gar- 
lands and wreaths to deck our homes 
or the old meeting house. And we got 
our own Christmas trees, too, which 
was half the fun, and great branches of 
fragrant hemlock. There is lots writ- 
ten nowadays about the crime of cut- 
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ting Christmas trees, but I don’t be- 
lieve the old woods ever begrudged us 
our plunder, or the innocent fun that 
went with it all.” 


“Oh, the beauty of the winter 
woods!” murmured the girl. “I went 
camping once with my father, in De- 
cember, and there was a beautiful fall 
of snow while we were there. We all 
know the forest’s ‘dim cathedral aisles,’ 
but that day I saw the white brothers 
who come to worship there. Each low 
bush or tsee had become a white-cowled 
figure, bending in prayer.” 

“T know, I know!” cried Martin. “I 
could take you to such places! Some 
snowy day this winter, will you go out 
to the woods with me?” 

“Oh, would you let me?” she re- 
sponded as eagerly ; and then, their eyes 
meeting, they both laughed. 

“Surely Mrs. Brewster is right,” he 
said. “We are old friends, you and I. 
I knew it when I saw you wandering 
before me between the row of shout- 
ing fakers and the slumbering Puritans, 
and longed to ask your opinion as to 
the irony of the situation.” 

“Ah, you thought of it, too?” 

“Of course.” 

The girl was silent a moment, her 
hands running idly over the piano keys. 
From the front room the laughter of 
the other guests reached them, and, in- 
stinctively, her melody shaped itself into 
the refrain of an old carol: “God Rest 
Ye, Merry Gentlemen, Let Nothing 
You Dismay.” 

“T wish,” she sighed dreamily, “that 
all the world were as light-hearted this 
Christmastide.” 

Martin studied the lovely face, with 
its serious mouth and shining eyes. 

“T can’t make it out,” he exclaimed 
at last. 

“Can’t make what out?” she asked 
him. 

“How I can have wandered in and 
out of the houses, and up and down the 
byways of this blessed little city, and 
never once in the whole five years have 
laid eyes on you before. It seems, 
somehow, such a waste of precious 
time.” " 
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“But I have been away a part of 
those years,” she said. 

Still he shook his head. 

“I have never once seen you in all 
the years, and yet to-day we have met 
at every turn.” 

She lifted 
glance. 

“Perhaps,” she began, in her sweet, 
low voice, “perhaps the time had not 
come.” 

“And now?” His eyes held hers. 

“Why, now we may make a Christ- 
mas present of our friendship to one 
another, may we not?” 

A merry group from the next room 
bore down upon them. 

“Come, we want more music,” said 
one of the girls. “If you are not going 
to sing any more, Elinor, just resign 
that seat to Jerry.” 

Miss Morris laughingly arose. 

“If you prefer Jerry and ragtime, 
very well,” she said. “I can think of 
only the Christmas bells to-night. Have 
my carols bored you?” 

Mid a buzz of protest, the tall young 
fellow who was about to take her place 
at the piano suddenly stooped and 
kissed the girl’s glowing cheek. 

“It’s all under the mistletoe, Cousin 
Elinor,” he said, by way of excuse; 
and, in the laugh that followed, the 


her clear eyes to his 


surprised girl saw for the first time a _ 


bunch of the beautiful white berries 
hanging above the piano. 

Jerry took his seat with a flourish. 

“T am not shy, ladies,” he said, “‘and 
am ready to receive any tokens of af- 
fection you may feel prompted to be- 
stow. 

Martin had always liked Jerry Saun- 
ders, but, at that moment, he could 
scarcely refrain from punching him. 
He did not stop to reflect that only yes- 
terday he himself might have behaved 
as frivolously. But the things of yes- 
terday were past. To-day had dawned. 
The hot blood throbbing in his pulses 
rebelled that another man had presumed 
to kiss his Mistletoe Girl, and that with 
a lightness that even cousinly familiar- 


ity scarce excused. 
He would not stay with the revelers; 
away, 


but, as Miss Morris turned 
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moved beside her down the room. He 
felt ruffled, jarred, and annoyed. How 
intimately the chords between them had 
vibrated, and now this discordant note 
had struck. Had all been spoiled? 
Could they ever “recapture” that first 
fine, careless rapture? 

In silence they moved down the room 
together, and paused perforce beside 
another group of guests. 

Miss Morris chatted a while, and 
then made her farewells. 

“I promised to be home early,” she 
said. “There are yet some belated pack- 
ages to get off.” 

Martin was at that moment button- 
holed by a politician with a grievance 
to talk out, and so there was only a bit 
of her general nod of farewell as his 
share for the evening’s ending. 

He couldn’t bear it. “I must, at least, 
wish her a Merry Christmas,” he mut- 
tered. 

Promising he knew not what to his 
political friend, he tore himself away, 
and tried to make his peace with Mrs. 
Brewster for his early departure. 

“Really must,” he pleaded. ‘Have a 
date with old Santa, to help him pack 
his sleigh.” 

Mrs. Brewster shook her head. 

“T never saw people so Christmas 
mad,” she said. 

Martin wrung her hand. 

“It’s a jolly sort of madness, Letty. 
I’ve had the best sort of time,” he de- 
clared fervently, “the best ever. Good 
night.” 

He had secured his coat and hat, and 
was waiting at the stairs foot when she 
came down, a soft, pink veil wound 
about her lovely head, the ends falling 
over her white evening wrap. 

She paused on the lowest stair, and 
held out her hand. Above her hung 
another bough of the charmed mistle- 
toe, of which she was all unconscious. 

Not so Martin. Ah, if he only dared! 
sut love makes cowards of us all, and 
Martin knew, without more ado, that 
this was love. 

“You are going early, 
asked. 

“T wanted to wish you a Merry 
Christmas,” he said. 


too?” she 




















“Of course,” she smiled back. “And 
may I wish you the same?” 

“And our Christmas gift of friend- 
ship ?” 

“Oh, yes! You will come to see us 
soon? Mamma will be very glad. You 
know, we live just across the way, up 
a block or so—number two hundred. 
Good night, Mr. Christian Soldier.” 
There was laughter in her eyes, as they 
clasped hands in farewell. 

“Good night, oh, Mistletoe Maiden,” 
Martin responded, and, with a signifi- 
cant glance at the white berries above 
them, he bent over the hand he held. 
“May I?” he asked. “To seal our 
Christmas compact?” And gently he 
raised the cool fingers to his lips. 

“Good night, and Merry Christmas !” 

“Good night, and Merry Christmas!” 

Martin closed the door of her car- 
riage, and as it rolled away he turned 
in another direction to walk to his own 
lonely quarters. But there was no lone- 
liness in his heart. He felt like shout- 
ing aloud in the fashion of happy little 
boys; there was potent wine in the air 
he drank in eagerly, his footsteps rang 
out on the familiar pavement, yet 
seemed to be awaking the echoes of 
celestial places. 

As he turned into Boylston Street, 
some of the shops were still open, and 
the gay windows and lingering shop- 
pers thrilled him anew. Before a flor- 
ist’s door he suddenly paused. In the 
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centre of the large window hung a 
beautiful ball of mistletoe, tied with 
loops of pearl-colored ribbon. 

“Ah, I must have that!” exclaimed 
Martin. 

“But it is a part of my window 
decoration,” the florist demurred; still 
he consented to part with it for a con- 
sideration. 

The address given, Martin turned to 
go. 
“No card is necessary,” he assured 
the waiting clerk. 

“The Mistletoe Girl will know it is 
from her Christmas friend,” he assured 
himself. 

Each word, each glance of the even- 
ing lived for him again, as he made his 
way across the Garden toward the hall 
room awaiting him on the hill slope. 

“Surely, surely I am a hero of ro- 
mance, and I like the role,” he mur- 
mured, half aloud, with a happy little 
laugh. 

A passer-by, turning to look after 
him, thought the good-looking young 
man slightly intoxicated. So he was, 
but not with wine of earthly vintage. 

He thought of the hand his lips had 
pressed, and his heart leaped. He 
thought of the lips he had not dared 
to kiss, and it bounded again. 

“Oh, there are other Christmases 
coming!” exulted Martin to the friend- 
ly stars. “It’s going to be Christmas 
every day!” 





TRANSMUTATION 


UT of a scowling west the sun 
Burst sudden, and “Who said ‘twas cold?” 
And late though Love shine out on one, 


One is not old. 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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CCEPTING Tom Chandler’s 


invitation to fill a place at a 
bridge party which Tom- 
mie’s cousin was giving that 
evening, Selden made his 
apologies to his own conscience by 
pleading the weather, the night—a 
howling December gale, with rain and 
sleet in torrents sufficient to drive self- 
respecting witches out of the air and 
into some comfortable Inferno; a night 
that had sent him wandering restlessly 
about the club, to drop now and again 
into an easy-chair, vexed by some pre- 
science, a premonition, the import of 
which he could not divine. 

Irritated, at first, by Chandler’s in- 
terruption of his thought, he turned to 
consider the carefully ruled counte- 
nance beside him, the sycophantically 
suave address, the expressive lack of 
expression of the typical snob, and a 
gleam of humor crept into his eyes, for 
Baird Selden was a man to cultivate, 
and, having sedulously avoided Chand- 
ler since his return to the United States, 
after five years spent in its diplomatic 
service in foreign countries, he realized 
that he had become to Chandler the 
much to be desired. 

Observing Tommie more closely, he 
found himself taking a secret joy in 
the Chandler mannerisms, and again 
placated his conscience by urging that 
snobs have their uses, especially “on 
such a night as this”; not by reason of 
any contribution to the movement and 
progress of life or thought, or by defi- 
nite or original opinions, consecutive 
effort, or, indeed, any individual dis- 
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tinction or initiative; no snob can com- 
pass any of these things, because of 
mental limitations, but they are useful 
as padding for the vigorous, eager, and 
mentally alert; as stepping-stones to 
progress, or bridges over which the 
fearless travel to reach a visional goal; 
and so, his keen gray eyes studying the 
man who stood before him deferen- 
tially preferring his request, Selden de- 
cided that he would go. , 

Sitting quietly in the cab beside Tom- 
mie, who was fluttering with rapture 
at his capture, he wondered, almost 
irritably, why he had listened to this 
voice of mild adventure, and then he 
settled back resignedly to follow his 
leader, since Chandler seemed to be en- 
joying himself so much in that capacity. 

A tall, slender man of that uncertain 
age which lies between thirty and for- 
ty, and keeps its own secret, distinction 
of manner and breeding was stamped 
upon Selden; upon hts lean brown face, 
in the slight droop of his shoulders, the 
tolerance, even melancholy, which was 
mere appearance after all, and trans- 
lated itself into composure, and was 
contradicted by the keen gray eyes, 
their discerningly humorous considera- 
tion which he accorded even to the pas- 
sers-by. The whole outward expression 
of the man wrote him down a citizen 
of the world, one not to be tempted by 
specious arguments to lose his head or 
to follow any glittering combination of 
colors in rainbow curves in search of 
problematic pots of gold at the end, 
and yet-—— Well, it is an axiom that 
man cannot live by bread alone. 

















As the two men stepped from the 
cab, they passed into a long, narrow 
alley, as a side entrance to the house 
through the gardens, and were led to- 
ward a short flight of marble steps, 
and ushered directly into an octagonal 
room, brilliantly lighted and filled with 
people, all waiting in that half-resentful 
fashion which belongs to the inveterate 
card player for late comers; a veiled 
impatience which finds itself in shrilly 
voiced conversational stop gaps. 

Roofed with heavy green glass, the 
room must have been, at one time, a 
conservatory; its tiled floor was cov- 
ered with rugs, while all about were 
set green card tables, green wicker 
chairs of comfortable design—a room 
above which one might read, “the 
game’s the thing.” It was the card 
room, not of a man, but of a woman; 
one who knew no seduction so great as 
cards; and even above the clamorous 
conversation, as the rain and the sleet 
dashed a passionate protest against 
these barriers of comfort, Selden began 
to be glad that he had come. As he 
advanced farther into the room, he 
saw ranged against the wall large hy- 
drangeas in huge green tubs, the heavy, 
scentless heads of pink bloom powder- 
ing their background of green leaves 
with the vivid contrast of color. 

Selden’s eyes narrowed. Where had 
he seen and known a room set as was 
this one? In what corner of his past 
had his memory painted the duplicate 
of this picture—a room filled with peo- 
ple? He seemed to be wandering 
through the phantasmagoria of a 
dream as he was led by Tommie toward 
his hostess, upon whom his eager eyes 
rested as if she might offer him a clue. 
But she was merely a heavily ponderous 
woman of vague countenance and in- 
fantile voice, akin to thousands of her 
type. She welcomed him with preoc- 
cupation and absolute unconcern, as a 
player, not a human being—a person 
to fill a table, presenting herself to him 
as a confirmed card devotee, a woman 
with no definite aims or interests in life 
but to seek excitement and what she 
called amusement. Surely she had 
filled no place in his past. 
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Selden almost fled her presence, 
flinging bitter mental jibes after Tom- 
mie Chandler, as he watched his back 
disappearing in a mothlike flight to- 
ward a brighter light, while he made 
his way hastily toward the hydrangea- 
draped wall, against which he sought 
to hide his own head, the better to ob- 
serve the other automatons—players, 
among whom he had rashly cast his lot 
for an evening. 

But—the room? Where had he seen 
its duplicate? Who was it that had 
fixed that impression on his conscious- 
ness? He reflected a bit ruefully that 
a man’S past has a fashion, now and 
then, of rising up, not to call him 
blessed, but to smite him with the husks 
of memory which have no substance of 
recollection in them. He turned quick- 
ly, feeling that even the night could not 
be casting a more uncannily potent spell 
upon him, and looked about him to en- 
counter the gravely observing eyes of a 
young woman standing not far away 
from him. She %teemed, he thought, 
to be questioning his presence there. 

She wore a long white gown of some 
soft and shining material, and about 
her shoulders she had thrown a rose- 
colored scarf. It fell in a spangled 
glitter of warmth and light around her 
slender figure, resting against the ex- 
quisite purity of her bare neck as if it 
were a dew-misted rose leaf; and, as 
he gazed in astonishment at her, she, 
the room, the people, faded from be- 
fore him, and the mental picture he 
had been seeking to verify since he 
had first entered the room stood out 
plain and clear to him. 

The green wicker furniture, the 
heavy green glass of the roof above 
him, the storm outside, the pink hy- 
drangeas ranging themselves against 
the dull green of their own background, 
the young girl waiting there among the 
people He saw it all again. It 
was the tea room of Hotel Des Indes, 
and he was at The Hague with a mes- 
sage of importance and a week or more 
on his hands, considering the delibera- 
tion of the Dutch people, while ro- 
mance had written a brief and passing 
mystery for him. 
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In that tea room of Hotel Des Indes, 
he had talked, one stormy afternoon in 
July, to a charming young American 
woman, after the recognized fashion 
of compatriots, as she waited there for 
her father, a jealous guardian when he 
was with his daughter, which was ap- 
parently only in the evenings. Selden 
could find no opportunity for approach 
or introduction to this father, though 
he sought it diligently, for the man’s 
business demanded a certain amount of 
secrecy—some complex financial nego- 
tiations, it turned out afterward—and 
he was not courting notoriety, or de- 
siring that his presence or name should 
be noised about; but the daughter and 
Selden had laughed, and talked, and 
walked, through mornings and after- 
noons, touched with the wand of ro- 
mance. She had teased him with his 
inability to identify her, delighting in 
the small mystery of concealing her 
name, which he did not learn until long 
afterward, and then the impressions of 
the time had grown dim. 

He did not follow her, he had as- 
sured her, to museums, and palaces, and 
prisons, and into “The Wood” to sit 
in the pale-green gloom of shadowy al- 
leys and by fernery paths, but he always 
managed to be where she was, until one 
morning she had disappeared and left 
no trace of herself and no word for 
him, nothing save the drawing, which 
he had taken of a quaint old ring that 
she wore, and which he had greatly ad- 
mired, and had had copied later; an 
with two beautiful dia- 
and coils of fine- 
was really 


emerald set 
monds in odd whirls 
spun old yellow gold. It 
more a man’s than a woman’s ring, and 
was an heirloom, she had told him. 

And it all happened three years ago. 
He had meant to find her long before 
this. Three years ago, and here was 
that unread romance confronting him 
again—looking in some vague, unex- 
plained fashion out of a girl’s eyes, 
lurking in the half smile upon her lips, 
thrusting itself forward in the setting 
of the room. 

Selden was not one to allow oppor- 
tunity to wait upon him. He rose to 
meet it always. He moved over now 


to where the young woman was stand- 
ing, and, as he did so, he encountered 
the light mockery of her shining eyes. 

“Are you, too, a stranger blown in by 
the storm?” he asked, his charming ad- 
dress, his delightful voice their own per- 
sonal explanation. 

“That means that you are,” she re- 
plied, the faint note of mockery in her 
voice reflecting what he saw in her eyes. 

“That’s not answering my question, 
and not at all polite,” he objected plain- 
tively. 

“No?” The slight upward inflection, 
the quick glance of the eyes from under 
their lashes urging a provocative claim 
that stirred Selden to audacity. 

“You are no stranger to me, how- 
ever. I have a mortgage upon your 
past,” he asserted, tempting her to 
question him, if she would. But she 
merely looked up at him from under 
her eyes, considering him gravely. 

“Would you deny that you have wan- 
dered, if not actually, then in spirit, 
through the dark days of the sixteenth 
century in Holland; through dim old 
woods to fihd palaces of long-gone 
kings and queens; in stories of belea- 
guered cities? Are you sure that you 
did not stand with me in The Knight's 
Hall, and weave in memory the lost 
banners of the Crusaders, and walk 
with me through the poor, despoiled 
cathedrals with hushed and reverent 
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I have never been in Holland,” she 
said, and this time her eyes were 
dropped so that he could not see them, 
but a faint smile wavered at the cor- 


ners of her mouth. 

“But I shall not resign my claim,” 
asserted Selden imperturbably, “and on 
the strength of it I make another. They 
are going to play bridge; for this did I 
come. I want to play with you.” 

“Why should you?” The hazel eyes 
looked directly into his with a chal- 
lenge almost. “You do not know me.” 

Selden bent his clear, gray, humor- 
ous eyes upon her. 

“Because you and I have a common 
interest ; I cannot trace it, but you can; 
and”—a mutinous smile curved his lips 
—"because, if you do not play with 
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me”—he laughed with a threatening 
shake of his head, which loosened a 
lock of hair—‘l’ll play so badly that 
I'll be a disgrace, and the hostess and 
all of her friends will rise up and cast 
me out as they always do the Jonahs, 
and you'll feel a very remorseful sense 
of responsibility, which will not be at 
all pleasant, I assure you. Besides”— 
he. lifted his hand and tossed back the 
refractory lock of hair, the ring upon 
his little*finger catching the light—‘‘be- 
sides, I’m on the track of something 
that I lost once upon a time, and I’d 
like your help in finding it.” 

She was staring at him, at his ring, 
and the whole expression of her face 
had changed. Wave after wave of im- 
pression, thought, quick speculation 
swept over her. He could see every 
phase of it as it pictured itself there 
before him, and it whipped his already 
eager interest in her. 

“Wait a moment,” she said slowly, 
turning over in her mind apparently 
some thoufght that had spurred an en- 
tire change of attitude toward him. 
“Wait a moment. I'll see.” 

She flitted off, returning a moment 
later to pilot him to a table at the other 
end of the room, saying, as she did so: 

“I've arranged for you to play at 
this table. You were assigned to an- 
other one, but I play here, and my aunt 
has allowed me to make the change.” 

It was with a sigh of relief that he 
found she was not a daughter of his 
hostess, Mrs. Treanor; that did, -in- 
deed, seem impossible; and her name 
would now reveal itself to. him through 
the other players, he hoped. 

It was Gregory—Marion Gregory— 
he soon learned, and—Gregory was the 
name of the girl he had known for 
those two brief days in Holland! 

Into the game of bridge Selden 
plunged with real interest now, some- 
times playing with Marion, sometimes 
against her, but always with the per- 
ception of her skill, her resourcefulness, 
her understanding, which was like a 
fine flame of inspiration to him to do 
his best to win her commendation; and 
one hand that he played he knew roused 
her supreme admiration, her eyes 
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danced as she, his partner, watched 
his play. She had been studying him 
all evening, it seemed to him with a 
questioning gaze, as if trying to gauge 
him, but now, after she had observed 
his methods and manner of mental 
thought, as illustrated here, she sat back 
in her chair satisfied, evidently, with 
him. 

Selden and she were partners, and 
he, as dealer, drew ace, six, four, three, 
two of hearts; no diamonds; ace, 
knave, eight, seven, five, four of clubs; 
ace, queen of spades, and, with the 
score nothing to eight against the dealer 
on the rubber game, he made it no 
trumps. 

The leader held the queen, knave of 
hearts; nine, eight, seven, six, five, 
four of diamonds; king, ten, nine, six 
of clubs, and the three of spades, and 
led his fourth-best diamond. 

The dummy went down with the 
singleton king of hearts; ace, king, 
knave, ten of diamonds; the three of 
clubs ; knave, ten, nine, eight, six, four, 
two of spades. 

Third hand held ten, nine, eight, 
seven, five of hearts; queen, three, two 
of diamonds; queen, two of clubs; and 
king, seven, five of spades. 

To the lead of diamonds Selden re- 
fused the tempting finesse in the dum- 
my hand, and played his king, second 
hand. With a swift, searching, pene- 
trative glance at his own and the dum- 
my hand, he evidently planned his 
game, for, upon the diamond tricks 
which fell to dummy’s ace and king, he 
discarded, in his own hand, his ace and 
queen of spades. He was evidently 
going to stake all upon keeping dia- 
monds out and bringing his own black 
suits in, which he began by leading his 
top spade, the knave, which fell to 
the king in third hand. That hand, re- 
fusing to give up the diamond com- 
mand, led the queen of clubs, which 
Selden let pass, playing a small spot, 
but on third hand’s second lead of clubs 
he put his ace, and, using his king of 
hearts in dummy’s hand as a reéntry 
card, led toward it, and brought in all 
of his spades, losing his knave of dia- 
monds on the final trick to the queen, 
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bat making four by trick, and the rub- 
ber game. 

Marion drew a sigh of relief. 

“Oh, how beautifully you took the 
big chances there! I don’t believe I 
would have had the courage to discard 
those big spades, but you could never 
have made game unless you had. And 
courage to dare, to take chances—I 
love!” 

Her eyes were shining now, there 
was a glow of pleasure in her face, and 
her words to Selden were like the stim- 
ulation of wine, and they roused him 
to delightful expectation, the reply, it 
seemed to him, to that prescience of 
happening that he had felt earlier in 
the evening. She leaned forward with 
her lovely arms upon the table, as the 
other players turned to speak to people 
back of them, and she looked deep into 
Selden’s eyes. 

“You would not be afraid—to seek 
a bit of adventure, would you?” she 
asked. “And you could conduct a com- 
mission to a conclusion, I know.” 

There was something more than the 
simple pleasure in a well-played hand 
of a game in her voice and manner; 
something of confidence that touched 
Selden. The other two players had 
stopped a moment for a little gossip; 
the rain and the wind still beat their 
rapid tattoo upon the glass dome above 
them; the subdued hum of voices rose 
here and there through the room, and 
Selden, leaning across the table, looked 
into that girl’s shining eyes, and held 
them with his own, as he said, in a 
low voice: 

“Give me the chance. Try 

“T will,” she replied. 

When she drew him aside later, she 
told him that she had often heard her 
sister speak of him. 

“Tt was my sister whom you knew in 
Holland,” she said, “and when I found 
that you had come to. this country 
again, I suggested to Tommie Chandler 
that he bring you here to-night. | 
wanted to see you,” she confessed ros- 
ily, but honestly. “It was my sister, 
however, who arranged this room for 
my aunt; it was my sister’s ring, given 
her by my father, which you are wear- 


me.” 
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ing; or—is it? She told me that you 
were going to have it copied, and, as 
soon as I saw it to-night, I wondered 
if it were your own, or if, by some 
especial foolishness upon his part, Tom- 
mie Chandler had induced you td wear 
ay ° 
“No, indeed,” Selden asserted ve- 
hemently. ‘The ring is my own, your 
sister graciously permitted me to have 
hers copied.” 

“My sister is married .now, you 
know.” Selden heard the announce- 
ment without one backward regret. 
“And her husband loves to have her 
wear that ring, and would notice it if 
it were long off her finger,’ Marion ex- 
plained. “But—it is not in her posses- 
sion now, and she cannot get it. Would 
you—help me to recover it for her?” 

She clasped her hands in a quick, 
hurried way, and Selden noted the 
wistful expression of the face, and saw 
how very much she was like her sister, 
but how unlike. 

“T would do anything that I could, 
not only because of her own charming 
personality, but for her sister, too,” he 
asserted, his attractive smile, his win- 
ning manner carrying conviction of sin- 
cerity. 

“T must tell you.” There was a note - 
of worry, almost appeal, in the girl's 
voice. “My sister played bridge the 
other night, beyond her depth, although 
her husband seriously objects to her 
playing for money; and she gave her 
ring as a pledge. Tommie Chandler, 
who is our cousin, found it out, paid up 
her score for her, and took the ring 
back, she went up to the dressing 
room to put on her wraps, promising to 
give it to her when she came down; but 
he will not do so. He professes to con- 
sider it a great joke, and insists that 
he is going to take it to my brother-in- 
law, who has been away, and tell him 
all about it. He is so thick-headed, 
and so lacking in a perception of what 
humor really is, that he cannot be made 
to understand that it would 
rious trouble between my sister and her 
husband, and, although she has told him 
many times that she would never trans- 
gress again, he only laughs at it, and 


when 


cause se- 
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teases her, and she is on the verge of 
despair. My father, too, would be fu- 
rious. Tommie cannot be made to un- 
derstand what a lesson she has had al- 
ready, and he treats the whole matter 
as a huge joke, and is going to give the 
ring to my brother-in-law to-morrow 
morning, and tell him the whole story.” 

“Dolt!”’ murmured Selden disgusted- 
ly. “Would you like me to get that 
ring and effectually shut Chandler’s 
mouth ?” 

Selden’s spirits were rising even 
higher than they had earlier in the 
evening; his gray eyes laughed as they 
shone with eagerness and the antici- 
pated pleasure of an encounter with 
his man; in giving Tommie Chandler 
something to worry over, and doing so 
in the service of this girl and her sis- 
ter—this slender, quiet girl, who pos- 
sessed so charming a personality, whose 
clear, level eyes held life, and vigor, 
and love of adventure, but nothing of 
the intriguante. She lacked the gay in- 
consequence, the light, girlish irrespon- 
sibility of her older sister, as he remem- 
bered her; perhaps, however, the in- 
stinct of rebellion against the conven- 
tional and commonplace was in both 
of them the keynote of delightful per- 
sonalities. 

When Chandler walked home that 
night, the storm having abated, Selden 
walked with him, making himself so at- 
tractive, playing upon Tommie’s snob- 


bish instinct so successfully that he 
was asked to “come in and have a 
smoke before turning in,” as_ they 


reached the door of Chandler’s apart- 
ment; and he did so. He talked of 
many things and many people in a way 
to send Tommie to the seventh heaven 
of bliss, as he twisted his ring abstract- 
edly about his finger. When it fell off 
and rolled away, Chandler picked it 
up and admired it, noting its strange re- 
semblance to one that he had seen like 
it. With a sly smile, he opened a 
drawer in his desk and took from it 
the ring’s counterpart, and showed the 
two together to Selden, insisting. that 
since the one he had was a family ring 
there must undoubtedly be some fam- 
ily connection. 


r 
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Selden smiled slightly, but admitted 
the possibility of this quietly, and took 
the two rings from Chandler, letting 
them lie in the palm of his hand while 
observing them closely, hardly listen- 
ing to Tommie’s recounted family his- 
tory. They were still in his hand when 
there was an imperative knock at the 
door. A messenger with a telegram 
for Selden. The boy insisted on see- 
ing him, urging that the importance of 
personal delivery had been impressed 
upon him. 

Selden took the message, signed a re- 
ceipt, and gave it to the boy; then he 
opened the envelope, and. took there- 
from the yellow slip of paper which he 
considered with knitted brows. 

“T'll have to go,” he said, picking up 
his coat, and hat, and stick, turning to 
his host just before leaving, as he said 
politely, a trifle coldly: ‘My ring?” 

“Your ring?” gasped Tommie, in as- 
tonishment. “\Why—you have them— 
both of them. I gave you mine, and— 
you had your own.” 

“Are you sure?’ questioned Selden 
concernedly. “I wouldn’t lose that ring 
of mine for a great deal. Are you 
sure that, when I took that message, 
I did not give them back to you?” 

Tommie was in a panic; between fear 
of offending an important guest and 
lack of remembrance, he was very un- 
comfortable; indeed, he was positive 
that he had not had the rings, but he 
was afraid to say so. 

“Of course I am,” he began. “At 
least, I think I am,” he murmured, as 
he felt Selden’s cold eye upon him. 

Then he began a hurried search on 
tables and under chairs, all of the time 


. bewailing his lot. 


“Do you suppose’—he was almost 
wringing his hands, as Selden made no 
effort to assist in the search—‘‘do you 
suppose that the messenger could have 
taken them?” 

“If he did, it would not be a difficult 
thing to recover them, I fancy,’”’ Selden 
conceded, while Tommie went into an 
elaborate explanation of how he hap- 
pened to have the ring in his possession, 
and that he had taken it for the purpose 
ofglaying a joke on his cousin. 
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“And perhaps the messenger took the 
two, also for a joke. I'll endeavor to 
find out at once; and—you say the ring 
belongs to Miss Gregory’s sister? I 
am to see Miss Gregory to-morrow 
morning. Shall I give the ring to her 
if I get it again? I would advise that 
it be returned to the rightful owner.” 

Tommie eagerly assented; he was so 
glad to turn over the responsibility of 
the search to some one else that he 
would have agreed to almost anything. 

When Selden got to his room that 
night, he took from his waistcoat pock- 
et two rings. One he put upon his own 
finger; the other he put with almost 
reverent care in a jewel box. At twelve 
o'clock the following morning, he called 
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at the address given him by Marion 
Gregory. As he stood at the steps, his 
mind took a backward glance toward 
that old world, where he had wandered 
for two sweet summer days with Ma- 
rion Gregory’s sister; but as he rang 
the bell he faced New York, gay, glad, 
and young; the world of to-day; and, 
as he entered the drawing room and 
placed the little box that he carried into 
the outstretched hand of the girl who 
was waiting for him, and looked into 
her happy, shining eyes, he knew that, 
though he was in the midst of bleak 
December, the doors of to-morrow had 
opened, and he was gazing at it through 
the eyes of a coming sweet and gra- 
cious spring. 


WILD GEESE 


ILESMEN, filesmen, flying south, 
Do ye hear the summer calling ? 
Do you flee the ice wind’s wrath ? 


See! 


The leaves are falling, falling! 


Black and bitter falls the frost, 
Not the hardiest bloom may linger, 
Winter, glowering stern and high, 
Dooms them with a fatal finger. 


Long and long and long your flight, 
Down the frozen arctic fallow, 
Yours the wings that mock the wind, 
Mock the swift and glancing swallow, 
Pause nor stay ye may not make 
Till you catch the vagrant summer, 
Who hath fled ye and the snows 
Where she played, a tricksy mummer, 


Swift and swift the long light dims, 
Swift and swift ye flee its dusking, 
Straight across the icy rims, 
To the cornfields ripe for husking. 
To the spread of springing wheat, 
Coverts safe of reedy waters, 
There to lave and dive and plash, 
Joyous mid your sons and daughters, 
Till the shine of Northern Lights 
Stirs you, sends you swiftly homing, 
Phalanxes of higher air, 
Harbingers that spring is coming. 
MartHa McCutiocu-WILLIAMS. 















AD better go.” 

At the cue, Dicky Harley 
pulled down the sleeves of his 
frock coat, straightened his 
shoulders, and_ strolled out 

upon the stage, Lord Chalmers Peter- 
borough, a guest at Chedham. That he 
was of small importance was perfectly 
evident, because the action of “Harle- 
quins” continued uninterruptedly and 
without the least notice of him. He 
continued his stroll up stage as far as 
the piano, where he came upon Lady 
Detton, also unimportant, and with 
whom, in pursuance of stage directions, 
he entered upon what was calculated 
to appear a sprightly and elegant con- 
versation. Its realism was not all that 
it might have been, because Lady Det- 
ton, who was forty by daylight, was 
giving most of her attention to some 
in the audience, and because her 
escort was compelled to indicate the 
beauties of the “conservatory” through 
windows undeniably canvas. 

‘“_____a little matter ?” 

“Not at all,” responded his lordship, 
escorting her ladyship to a settee and 
leaning over her with prescribed devo- 
tion. 

“For pity’s sake,” began her ladyship, 
now far enough removed for actual 
conversation, “keep off my dress. You 
tore ” 


“ 





one 


—not quite probable,” came the 


cue, and, “Ha-ha!” laughed his lord- 
ship mirthlessly in chorus with the 
others. 


“You tore it twice,” continued Lady 


oy fReWalking 5, 


boat 
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wd 






And me fur- 
My hat 


Deiton bitterly. ‘Twice. 
nishing my own wardrobe, too. 
on straight? Is it?” 

She turned inquiringly to him, and 
her property smile began slowly to con- 
geal, for Dicky Harley, oblivious to all 
else, was deep in his usual diversion 
of watching the leading woman, little 
Patty Rolt. She was very young to be 
a leading woman, and for the thou- 
sandth time Dicky reflected that she 
should be more properly called the lead- 
ing girl, and then—because she was 
adorable—picked up and cuddled. 

She had been a leading woman now 
some twenty times, since that memora- 
ble night when the real leading woman 
had collapsed in the middle of the sec- 
ond act and Wilkes, the stage manager, 
had called on the understudy. They 
had finished the act somehow, and 
Wilkes had growled: ‘Fair, if you don’t 
hash the last one.” Which showed his 
shrewdness, because at that Patty had 
set her lips and gone in to do or die 
in the attempt. And when the curtain 
fell there was a roar from the front 
that seemed to shake the very walls. 
They clamored for her, but Patty was 
not to be found, until Wilkes heard a 
muffled sobbing behind the court-scene 
throne. And when he led her out be- 
fore them the roar became a deafen- 
ing thunder of cheers, and feminine 
handkerchiefs were out and men were 
coughing tremendously, and Patty knew 
that her chance, her big chance, had 
come at last. 

But that chance had spelled the end 
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of Dicky Harley’s little romance, for 
hitherto Patty had been playing Lady 
Detton, and the brief period of gossip 
spent with her each night during the 
last act had come to mean a great deal 
more to Dicky than he would have cared 
to admit. Possibly it meant something 
to Patty as well. One day she chided 
him for his sudden aloofness, but he 
blundered out some awkward conven- 
tionality, and that piqued her and made 
her suddenly very dignified, all of which 
only widened the breach between them 
still more. 

And now Dicky had another Lady 
Detton with whom to exchange small 
talk, a cattish Lady Detton, who gab- 
bled shop eternally and whom he soon 
came to abhor. 

“Looks peaked to-night,” observed 
that lady, touching Dicky’s arm and 
casting a meaning eye upon Patty. 
“Forgot her lines last night, and I saw 
some people laughing at her. Too 
young, anyhow.” 

“Yes,” said Dicky. 
misfortune.” 

“D’you know that man in the box?” 
she continued. “It’s Bertie Lane. He 
sent her those roses to-night.” 

Dicky glanced at the little group in 
the box at his right. Near its entrance 
lounged a young-old man, whose hand- 
some, clean-cut features were rendered 
significant by a certain grossness of eye 
and lip, whose vigorous charm seemed 
tainted by a hint of the predacious, 
His attitude was assured, indifferent; 
there was in his smile that which might 
have passed for masterfulness but for 


“Youth is a great 


its insolence. 

Watching Dicky’s face, Lady Detton 
smiled. 

“He’s devoted to her,” she shot at 
him. 

But Dicky only nodded patiently, 
again transferring his attention to the 
leading woman. For the sound of her 
rippling laughter had just then smitten 
him with an odd little throaty ache, 
and her glance had filled him with a 
sudden panic. All of which was not at 
all clear to Lady Detton. She did not 
comprehend an imaginative tempera- 


ment, or, accordingly, the reason why 
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Dicky Harley should not have been a 
humble clerk at a modest salary, in- 
stead of a very bad actor at whatever 
beggarly pittance it pleased fate to allot 
him. She could not know he possessed 
a certain dogged determination, or that 
it had been mainly responsible for his 
clinging to the profession long enough 
to utterly unfit himself for any other 

-not excepting playwrighting even, 
which had now become Dicky’s sole 
hope of retrieving what he esteemed a 
wasted life. 

é why should she?” 

Upon the word his lordship offered 
Lady Detton his arm, and the two made 
their uneventful exit. Once fairly out 
of view, Dicky dashed to his dressing 
room to don the garb of /[Villiams, a 
manservant. Then he hurried back, 
walked stiffly on to announce “Mr. 
Cathorpe,” and walked stiffly off again. 
After this he tiptoed into a corner near 
the curtain to watch the leading lady in 
her last bit. Not since the night of her 
first triumph, when he had waited here, 
trembling with anxiety, had he once 
missed this final five minutes, with all 
the others in their dressing rooms and 
only Wilkes prowling about the scenery. 

It was very dark in his little nook, 
and he could watch her without fear of 
discovery. At a certain line, when she 
turned in an aside and looked straight 
toward him, he always had a little pang 
of fright lest she had noticed him. But 
she never failed to instantly turn away 
again, and he felt assured, until the 
next time, that she had not seen him. 
And always, as she was taking her last 
curtain, he crept softly away. to his 
little closet of a dressing room, because 
he could not bear to destroy the dim 
illusion that, instead of Mortimer, it 
was himself playing opposite her. But 
that was because he was a sentimen- 
talist, or else in love, or perhaps be- 
cause he was just Dicky Harley. 





Patty was dancing before the blazing 
hearth next morning with Timmy, the 
cat, when the maid announced Mr. 
Harley. 

“Oh!” cried Patty, in faint surprise. 
“Show him in.” 


























And she tossed Timmy on the couch, 
set straight a chair, smoothed her rum- 
pled hair, and became serenely ex- 
pectant as Dicky stepped through the 
door. 

“Oh, Dicky,” she cried, with an en- 
thusiasm that surprised her a little. 
“I’m so glad to see you.” Dicky drew 
a long breath. ‘We haven't had a really 
good talk since my hard work began. 
And now I am supplanted—and she 
hates me, doesn’t she?” 

Dicky laughed. “I’ve missed you 
frightfully,” he said. ‘But it’s an easier 
sacrifice in face of your success.” 

“That's a sweet thing to say, Dicky.” 

Dicky looked down at his feet in 
sudden embarrassment. 

“I’ve only a moment,” he said awk- 
wardly, drawing off his gloves. 

Her woman's eye noted the tiny holes 
in their finger tips, the worn sleeve 
edges, and the silk trimming of his 
derby, frayed with much brushing. 


“I wanted to see you about some- 
thing,” he went on lamely, “so I— 
came.” 

“Yes,” said Patty brightly. ‘What 


about ?” 

Dicky folded his gloves and stared 
into the fire. 

“IT don’t quite know how to make it 
all clear,” he said abruptly. “And I 
hope you will understand—and not en- 
tirely despise me.” His voice trailed 
off and he fell silent. 


“I’m sure I will understand,” she 
encouraged. “Oh, I am quite sure.” 

“Thank you. It’s rather personal, 
I'm afraid. You see, I never had a 


sister, and of course I can only imag 
ine what it would be like. I should 
wish her to be beautiful and good, and 
I should wish everybody to be kind to 
her.” 

He glanced up at Patty with the be- 
ginning of a smile which vanished un- 
der her puzzled eye. 

“Perhaps,” he went on, “she would 
be somewhat unsophisticated, but that 
wouldn’t matter, so long as she trusted 
people and didn’t fear or suspect them.” 

He looked up again in faint depreca- 
tion, and this time Patty nodded as- 
suringly, 


THE WALKING GENTLEMAN 
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“You see,” he continued, “she would 
be perfectly safe in doing this because 
I should always be with her. Perhaps 
she might go away from me, say to a 
big city like this. I should wish then 
that she might be helped and warned 
against the—the things she would know 
so little about.” 

“But what—what is it?” asked Patty 
sympathetically. 

Dicky touched absently one of the big 
roses on the mantel, as if he had not 
heard her. 

“If my sister came to this city she 
would be pretty much alone. Perhaps 
she would make a great success, almost 
from the beginning. You know how 
she would be surrounded by triumphs, 
and applause, and admirers—and _ yet 
she would have absolutely no knowl- 
edge of values, and her judgment might 
not always be accurate. She would be 
most helpless, I think, just when appar- 
ently the most independent of help.” 

He pulled off one of the petals and 
began rolling it into a tiny pellet. Sud- 
denly he straightened up. 

“IT came out,” he said, “a bit late last 
night, after most of the rest had gone. 
There was a big motor at the door. I 
couldn't help seeing who the man was.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Patty, 
and Dicky tossed the pellet into the 
coals. 

“T mean Bertie Lane and—and you.” 

There was a little silence, and then 
Patty began to speak very quietly. 

“T think you have taken a great deal 
upon yourself. I think you have pre 
sumed to what no else in the 
world would even think of doing. You 
have presumed to advise me in my 
conduct toward my very good friend, 
and I cannot thank you for it, even 
though I believe your intentions were 
the best. It is foolish. It is, I think, 
bad taste.” 

She made a slight movement toward 
the other room, and Dicky held out his 
hand. 

“Wait. 


do one 


You see, I had thoroughly 


considered all that and its consequences 
before I came, and now that the matter 
has been broached I wish to conclude 
i 
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“It is concluded.” 

“Understand, please,” he went on in 
absorbed, impersonal tones, “I have no 
peculiar motives for taking this liberty. 
I do not anticipate your cordiality or 
gratefulness for what I am about to 
say. Quite the contrary.” 

“Mr. Lane is a gentleman,” cried 
Patty hotly. 

“A great city is a wonderful place,” 
he continued imperturbably. “It smiles 
with you, and claps its hands, and calls 
to you in the friendliest and apparent- 
ly the most innocent sort of way. Most 
of it, of course, is perfectly sincere, 
but some of it is not. There are con- 
gratulations, and flowers, and _ little 
gifts, and dinners, and all that sort of 
thing, and then there are many friends. 
Perhaps one of whom may be rich, 
handsome, and very kind. He may in- 
gratiate himself into one’s confidence 
very patiently, but very surely, until 
one comes to lean on him a little when 
in trouble, and ask his advice, and care 
for him perhaps, and trust him very 
much indeed. Perhaps he may not be 
quite the right sort for. such a girl to 
know. Perhaps, though, she may come 
to know him better and better, and 
trust him, and care for him more and 
more, until some day she may realize 
the truth, possibly not too late.” 

“Mr. Harley. This is unfair, it 

“You see, I know Bertie Lane very 
well. We were in college together, and 
even then he had begun. I should be 
quite foolish in expecting you to take 
my word alone. If it were possible I 
should tell you to find out what the men 
say, but you cannot do that, and that’s 
why I am saying it.” 

“T will not hear another word.” She 
was trembling, and a little red spot 
burned in either cheek. 

“There was a name,” went on the 
quiet voice, “in the Craig-West scandal 
that never came out. Ask Mrs. Bremmil 
and Alice Forsythe, and if what they 
say isn’t enough, ask Wilkes.” 

Patty turned to him, blazing, and it 
was not till long afterward that Dicky 
learned to smile at the recollection. 


” 





Twice she opened her lips before she 
found her voice. 
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Mr. Harley—please 
go.” And she turned to the window, 
white tooth on quivering lip. 

Dicky picked up his shabby hat and 
walked to the door. 

“I am very sorry,” he said slowly. 
“But I felt that you ought to know.” 

When she turned again he was gone. 


It had been a long three weeks since 
Patty, coming that day to the theatre 
after her interview with Dicky, found, 
to her amazement, that young gentle- 
man’s place taken by another. Inquiry 
revealed that Mr. Harley had left with- 
out preface or explanation. 

“Please send for him,” said Patty, 
faintly penitent, “and say I wish to see 
him.” 

But sending proved futile, for Mr. 
Harley had vanished. The various the- 
atrical agencies knew him no longer, 
and even “Harlequins” soon forgot the 
quiet face of perhaps their most unim- 
portant member. At least, all of them 
save Patty. For through her mind ran 
thoughts—thoughts that flashed them- 
selves at busiest’ moments or came fit- 
fully in dreams. They were, “Where 
is Dicky Harley?” and again, “Where's 
Dicky ?” or, “Dicky’s gone.” 

Useless thoughts they were, and at 
first dismissed sharply. Later, being 
persistent, they were suffered until they 
became dear, and when too long tardy 
found themselves summoned and came 
running helter-skelter, crying incoher- 
ently, “Dicky’s gone,” and “Dicky,” and 
“Where ?” 

She sent for him repeatedly, both to 
the agencies and to his boarding house, 
where a pile of letters waited vainly 
his coming. It became as though she 
had hurt something dear to her and it 
had run reproachfully away. She re- 
flected that Dicky was quite generous 
enough to obliterate himself utterly if 
he thought it necessary. His motives 
she did not entirely understand, but 
she had come to have a certain respect 
for them, so much so that the next time 
Bertie Lane’s roses had come they had 
been returned, with a succinct note that 
left little doubt of the writer’s attitude. 
Whereupon Mr. Lane had invited and 




















received an explanation which he had 
indignantly resented. Later he had sent 
more roses and an eloquent letter, both 
of which had been returned. 

And yet, when she had almost de- 
spaired of finding the runaway and had 
begun to grow faintly cynical about the 
matter, it was this same Bertie Lane 
who was destined to bring her a clue. 
For one day, all else failing, he sent up 
his card. Hé found Patty before the 
fire, polite and, until he mentioned 
Dicky’s name, disinterested. 

“T met Harley this morning,” he said. 

“Oh!” cried Patty. “Where is he? 
How is he?” And could have bitten 
off her tongue for its impetuousness. 

Lane smiled faintly. 

“T never quite knew until to-day,” he 
continued, “why you treated me so 
shabbily. Of course I suspected, be- 
cause Harley came to me with his per- 
fectly ridiculous nonsense about my not 
having anything more to do with you, 
I ordered him out, for the meddler he 
was. 

“To-day,” he went on, watching her 
cunningly through half-shut eyes, ‘as 
I passed through Washington Square I 
happened to notice one of the bench 
loafers. I looked again, and I was 
perfectly amazed to see it was Harley. 
He had evidently fallen pretty low. I 
put it to him straight if he hadn’t gone 
te you with his cock-and-bull story, and 
he admitted it. So I told him a thing 
or two, I think.” He pursed his lips 
smugly. “Of course, I couldn’t be too 
hard on him. He was quite down and 
out. Getting his just deserts, though. 
He tried to carry it off with a high 
hand’”—*Brave heart!’ she thought— 
“but it didn’t go, of course, with me.” 

“Did he look ill?” she cried sharply. 
“Or hungry ?” 

Lane nodded. “I handed him half a 
dollar, just to show there were no hard 
feelings, and he had the nerve to chuck 
it after me.” 

Patty laughed shortly. 

“Tt was funny, and I told him / 
wouldn’t be such a _ fool—and_ he 
laughed at that. He’s a liar, of course, 
and you mustn’t believe anything he 
said about me because——”’ 
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“Mr. Lane,” said Patty quietly, “Mr. 
Harley told me the truth. I avoid men 
who cheat women. Good night.” And 
she arose. 

Lane reddened, cleared his throat for 
time, and, “I rather think the position 
I occupy ” he began pompously, but 
halted. At first he was horrified lest 
she might be about to weep, but now 
he saw that she was laughing, inwardly 
it was true, but laughing—and unless 
he was greatly mistaken, laughing at 
him. Yes, there was no mistake. She 
was laughing at him. His wits threshed 
the universe for words, his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth—and the 
earth would not open and swallow him, 
as he devoutly prayed. Dumbly he 
clutched his hat. Dumbly he reached 
the door. Dumbly he passed through 
it, carrying vividly in his joggled brain 
the picture of a lady’s merriment, dés- 
tined, did he but know, to sour his 
memory for years to come. 








And then, hot upon his heels, she 
rushed, and down to the old square, 
whose nooks and lanes she searched 


through and through before returning 
in gloomy defeat. The next day and 
the next fairly bristled with hard work, 
and it was only by heartfelt suasion 
that she finally wheedled old Tommy 
—mentor, friend, and confidant of all 
of “Harlequins” motley crew, Tommy, 
grizzled outpost of their make-believe 
land, Tommy, keeper of the stage door 
—into a second search for her truant. 

“We can’t let him starve,” she ad- 
monished, “even if you don’t think he is 
a good actor.” 
But the search was vain, and Patty 
found herself that night regarding 
sleeplessly the conjured face of an ill- 
shaven, very thin, and apparently very 
hungry Dicky Harley, not at all the 
face she had known in her understudy 
days. 

Next morning she had a shock. 

Kling, her manager, had spoken to 
her several times about a new produc- 
tion, but it was only when he tele- 
phoned that he was sending the manu- 
script by messenger that Patty began 
to realize that she had really earned 


her place as a star. She had finished 
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breakfast and was musing delightedly 
on the future when the boy arrived with 
the play. Eagerly she tore off the 
cover and glanced at the title, ‘“Butter- 
flies.” As her eyes fell to the next line 
below she started as if she had touched 
an electric wire. 

It read: “By Richard Wilson Har- 
ley.” 

A fluttering paper roused her. It 
was a note from Kling, which said: 

This is your play, and it is a wonder. The 
author is an unknown, whom, by the way, 
we cannot find. But it is a very good play, 
and I think it will mean a great deal to both 
of us. Rehearsals will start next week. 


Patty sank down in dumb amazement, 
stunned by the blind coincidence of the 
thing, the unreasoning chance that had 
selected her to do the lead in a play 
by that last of all persons in the world 
—Dicky Harley. l’resently she plunged 
into the reading of it, and straightway 
mysterious coincidence began to yield 
before cold evidence. For she saw her- 
self reflected in the pages, her moods 
and mannerisms, her tricks of speech 
even—and she knew that Dicky had 
written his play straight at her head. 
It was big, too, but, most of all, it was 
human, and she knew that she would do 
it well and that, with any sort of luck, 
it would be a success. 

Flushed with the anticipation of 
bringing him good news, Patty next day 
made another search of the square 
where Dicky had last been seen, which 
was quite as devoid of result as were 
the several personals she later inserted 
in the newspapers, in the hope that he 
might at least ‘learn something to his 
advantage,” even if, as she was tempted 
to believe, he had forsworn her ac- 
quaintance, 

Yet she did not despair, but persisted 
each day, either in dashing down in a 
taxicab for a hurried look about the 
square or in bullying Tommy into mak- 
ing a sulky reconnoiter. 

It was after one of these, to him, un- 
dignified missions that Tommy, with 
the impersonal directness of a powder 
explosion, made an announcement. 

“IT found him,” he growled, “and 
then——” 
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“You found him?” gasped Patty. 

“And a nice spectacle he’s made of 
hisself. Wouldn’t recognize me—me— 
till I made ’im.” 

“What did he say? Is he hungry? 
What did you do?” she clamored. 

“Been tryin’ to be a carpenter, and 
a waiter, and a clerk, and he’s no good 
at them, even.” 

“Is he well? Is he all right?” 

“Says he’s left the stage and going 
to be a king—king of finance.” 

“Will you tell me if he is well?” 

“And he’s living—there.” He threw 
a slip of paper on the table. “He won't 
come back, and that’s flat. I told him 
you wanted him—Heaven knows why— 
and 

“What did he say?” 

“Said thanks, but he couldn’t possi- 
bly. Didn’t have clothes.” 

“Why didn’t you fetch him? Yes, 
fetch him! Pack him into your cab 
and make him come. I'd have done it.” 
She paced the little room in sudden 
indignation. 

Tommy drew himself up haughtily. 

“Because, madam,” he retorted tartly, 
“T ain’t reclaiming has-beens by force, 
not as yet.” 

She whirled on him, blazing. 

“Has-beens, indeed! Proud gentle- 
men, rather, by whom you might well 
be honored in offering your poor as- 
sistance.” 

And then, at the hurt that showed 
faintly in his gnarled old face, regret 
smote her sorely, and she suddenly went 
all tenderness, in that fashion which 
some called acting, but which was only 
her great heart at its work. 

“Forgive me,” she cried, penitently 
enough. “Forgive me, please. I'm 
sorry—but, oh, I want to help him— 
and I will help him.” 

“There’s plenty needs it more,” 
growled Tommy, still unmollified. 

“Not Dicky Harleys, though,” she 
rippled. “And like a dear, have a cab 
for me at half-past eleven, because I’m 
in an awful hurry to-night.” 

Tommy turned at the door to eye 
her suspiciously and to point with 
clubby finger at the scrap of paper. 

“You ain’t going there ?” 

















What nonsense!” 
Tommy, and 


“Mad question! 
“Humph!” — sniffed 
slammed the door. 


The red-nosed landlady sat in her 
basement den, sipping sarsaparilla tonic, 
when there came an impatient rataplan 
from the doorbell. 

As she opened the door she under- 
went a slight and instantly begrudged 
shock; for on the doorstep, silhouetted 
against the yellow rays of the street 
lamp, stood a vision, bewitching, from 
its daring little hat to its dainty little 
boots. And behind it awaited that in- 
carnation of sin, a hansom cab. 

“Is this one thirteen?’ asked the 
vision, consulting a card. 

The landlady nodded. 

“Does Mr. Richard Wilson Ilarley 
live here?” 

The landlady glared deprecatingly at 
the hat, at the waiting hansom, and at 
the hat again. 

“He does,” she defiantly admitted. 

“Would you please say that Miss 
Rolt would like to see him?” 

The landlady’s features curdled in 
sour amusement. 

“Humph!” she snapped. “It’s pretty 
late, and I never yet announced callers. 
He’s top floor rear if you gotta see 
him.” 

“Thanks. I have.” And Patty sped 
upward into the gloom, leaving the 
landlady watching wrathfully at the 
banisters. 

Flight after flight of boggy, murky 
stairs, and at the last she came to a 
barren hallway with a tiny doorway at 
the end, and the sound of quiet talking 
behind it. She knocked. No answer. 
Only that endless monotone. Another 
knock. Still no answer, no halt in the 
incessant murmur. 

“Strange!” she 
it’s the wrong room. 
ing. 

And then aloud: ‘May I come in?” 

Mumble-mumble-mumble went the 
voice. Smiling in quiet mischief, Patty 
turned the knob and peered through 
the crack in the door. 

Then she slowly stiffened. 

A gas jet was burning dejectedly, 


refiected. “Maybe 
Maybe he’s read- 
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and on the bed beneath it lay a man; 
a man with a rough beard, and sunken 
cheeks, and great, black hollows around 
his feverish eyes; a man whose lithe 
fingers plucked constantly at the cover- 
ings, and whose white lips babbled, bab- 
bled unceasingly. 

“It’s only old Wilkes. Yes—I am 
the waiter, but I am not hungry— 
there’s plenty of work for all. Water 
and sleep, water and sleep make a man 
healthy and wise. Would you mind 
getting out of the light, please? Thank 
you. Now, watch. There. That’s lit- 
tle Patty Rolt. Poor little Patty! Keep 
out of that light, Lane, or I'll kill you. 
Listen. ‘Better, I think.” There’s my 
cue, and you mustn’t hold me. It’s a 
good play to eat, a damned good play, 
because I wrote it, you fool.” 

“Dicky !” 

“Tlush!”’ He roused at sound of her 
voice and leaned forward weakly, star- 
ing before him with glittering, fever- 
ridden eyes. Suddenly he began hum- 
ming the overture to “Harlequins,” 
faster and faster, until the notes jum- 
bled pathetically and he fell back, bab- 
bling again. 

“Lady Detton, you are a liar, be- 
cause Bertie Lane is a gentleman and 
a thief, and—be quiet—she’s coming 
now—give me a drink—tell ’em to open 
the window—my cue—out of light! 
Hush.” 

Mumble-mumble-mumble. 

“Did you find him?” asked the lan«- 
lady sourly. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Patty, bursting in 
coherently out the door and down to 
the waiting hansom. 

When one has been a dignified and 
highly respected ornament of one’s pro- 
fession for some twenty odd years, and 
when one is accustomed to making lei- 
surely calls in more leisurely coupés, 
it is highly discomforting to be hustled 
and bullied and bundled out of doors 
at midnight by a woman, and a little 
woman at that. It is discomforting in 
the extreme to clutch a medicine case 
in one hand and cling desperately to 
a strap with the other, while being 
bounced, and jolted, and seriously im- 
periled in a very recklessly driven han- 
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som cab. It is a relief to set foot on 
earth again, even if one be masterfully 
seized and scientifically rushed up four 
flights of stairs that are criminally dark 
and damnably steep. It is not particu- 
larly unusual to find a man worn with 
fever, and raving in delirium, and— 
and 

“What is it? 
implored. 

The old doctor’s lips set together. 
Then they opened, and a mist of words 
flowed bewilderingly, among which she 





Oh, what is it?” she 


caught “privation,”’ “fever,” “hope- 
less.” 
“You mean he won't—live?” Her 


voice was so quiet even the old doctor 
was deceived. 

“He has practically starved to death. 
Even now he is sinking. Perhaps oxy- 
gen—— Bless me!” 

For Patty had swayed limply against 
him, and then slid gently to the floor, 
unconscious. 


Two weeks had come and gone, and 
still the landlady lurked in her base- 
ment, fulminating her grievances. At 
intervals she twisted her skinny fingers 
together and wept helplessly, for never 
had an honest woman’s rights been so 
ignored and trampled on. Always she 
had treated gentlemen as gentlemen, but 
never had she heard such langwich 
from any one, much less a doctor sup- 
posed to be and looking to be respecta- 
ble; and as for that hussy, it was easy 
enough to see jer bringing up. And the 
outrageous things they did in spite of 
her! Insultin’ her by cleanin’, cleanin’ 
the room, and makin’ a great hole for 
a chimney, as if the hall didn’t heat 
enough, 

Then they throw out everything and 
has a lot of curtains, and rugs, and 
flowers, and truck, and two of the lip- 
piest nurses that do nothin’ but run 
over the house from top to bottom, and 
use the stove and the coal, and let the 
water run, and burn the gas, and mercy 
knows what not because she has to 
sleep a little of the time. And when 
she asks the doctor to take him to a 
hospital he has a passion and uses lang- 
wich too orful to think on. And all 
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on account of takin’ in a character she 
thought was suspicious first time she 


.seen him, and now bein’ too far gone 


he would likely die in the house and 
give it a bad name like the girl who took 
poison. And there was no justice for 
a poor lone woman—no justice—no 
justice ! 

With which melancholy conclusion 
she began to weep afresh, ceasing only 
when she heard feet descending pur- 
posefully. 

Three grave-looking men passed _si- 
lently out the door, where they faced 
a pathetic little figure whose eyes were 
brilliant with terror. 

“Tell me—quick !”’ 

The old doctor laid his hand kindly 
on her shoulder. 

“He is very weak, but we think—— 

“Oh-h!” she cried, in ecstasy. 

“We think he may pull through. It 
was the oxygen, y know. There would 
be less doubt if he had some sort of 
mental stimulus.” 

He glanced as if for confirmation to 
his colleagues, who nodded solemnly. 

“Then I may see him? Oh, I may 
see him?” 

“T said stimulus.” 
eye twinkled. 

“Oh. Then it would She 
stopped suddenly, with trembling lips. 

“From what | heard in his delirium, 
I fear it would.” The twinkle played 
far back in his eye now. “So go up.” 

“Tf it will hurt him? Never!’ 

“Go up!” growled the old doctor 
fiercely. “Go up damit!” And 
he strode off, chuckling. 

There was only the dimmest of lights 
through the creamy curtains, so that, as 
Patty quietly pushed open the door, she 
could not at first distinguish the worn 
face on the pillows. At the sound of 
a quavering voice she stopped dead in 
her tracks. 

“Always medicines—nurse ?” 

A mad desire to escape seized her. 
She clutched her skirts to flee, flashed 
a last, desperate look at the stairs, and 
then came swiftly and knelt beside the 
bed. The eyes opened and regarded 
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now, 


her wearily. 
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“Mmm!” said Dicky. “Fever again,” 
and closed his eyes. ; 

Patty visualized herself, as upon her 
knees, ridiculous, mortified, a little pa- 
thetic. She had found him after a 
heartbreaking search, had pulled him 
back from death, had come to him at 
last, and—he was going to sleep. 

She leaned over and tweaked his 
nose. Dicky started, blinked, and 
stared at her, round-eyed. 

“Was that fever?” she asked, quak- 
ing merrily, 

But he only stared and stared, and 
that pleased her. 

She extended an ungloved arm. 
“Feel,” she said, and Dicky pinched 
softly the warm, pink flesh, murmur- 
ing ecstatically : ‘Patty! Patty!” 


“Don’t talk,” she interrupted. “You 
aren't strong yet. Let me-talk.” 
“Why did you come?” he asked. 


Then decisively: “Tommy told you!” 

“Yes. Because you wouldn't come 
when I sent for you. And when I 
came you babbled, and swore at me, 
and ss 

Dicky stared again. “You!” he 
whispered. “It was you, then, who did 
all this—for me?” 

She nodded jubilantly. “And you 
are to convalesce where I go summers, 
and ‘ 

“T won't.” 
ment: “T can’t. 
too much now.” 

“Dicky.” She glanced behind her 
fearfully. “Dicky. Shsh! You're 
rich.” She nodded with grave assur- 
ance, while Dicky eyed her speculative- 








Then, at her astonish- 
Hang it—I owe you 


ly. “It’s true. You wrote a play, 
didn’t you ?” 
“vee; 


“You've sold it. Now, will you con- 
valesce ?” 

Dicky turned a wide, stunned gaze 
upon her. 

“Ts that true?” he asked slowly. 

She chuckled. “Every bit of it. And 
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do you know who is going to play the 
lead?’ She indicated herself with mo- 
mentous finger tip. 

Dicky grinned up at her. 
me, aren’t you?” 

Patty drew from her hand bag the 
worn manuscript of her part, and held 
it silently before him. 

“Well—I—will—be Pe 

“And now you are coming back, to 
take your place out there with the peo- 
ple who are doing things. And, some- 
times, when I am playing, to come and 
stand there in the wings again.” 

Dicky flushed suddenly. 
wings ?”’ he demanded. 

“At the end of the last act.” 

“Did you see me when 

“Always, Dicky.” 

Dicky frowned faintly, reflecting that 
he must be a sentimental and rather 
amusing spectacle, and that if he looked 
at her he would find her laughing at 
him. He looked. She was laughing. 

‘*T always liked that last act,” he said 
grimly. 

She gurgled, with the senseless joy 
peculiar to her kind at times. 

“You are hurting my hand,” she said. 

Dicky promptly released it. 

“You don’t want it?” she queried, 
with mock indignation. 

“Look here,” he cried peevishly, 
“you shan’t pity me or laugh at the 
only thing in my life that’s precious to 
me and——” 


“Kidding 





“What 





“Hush!” said Patty Rolt, with a 
strange little break in her voice. “It 
isn’t pity, Dicky. It’s this.” 


And smiling in brilliant tenderness, 
she laid her cool little hands upon his 
eyes, and kissed him on the lips. 

“Now will you come?” 

And Dicky, from somewhere within 
a sudden little perfumed nest of warmth 
and soft cheeks and tender arms, mur- 
mured rhapsodically : 

“Well—I rather—guess!’ 

















CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MAN in the City, who was an 
old friend of Lord Nunneley, 
stopped the latter as he was 
on the point of entering his 
club. 

“By the bye, Nunneley,” he said, “did 
I understand—I think I saw it in the 
papers—that the marriage between your 
daughter and Stirling Deane was off?” 

“The engagement has been broken 
off,” answered Lord Nunneley, a little 
stiffly. “Why?” 

“That’s all right,” said the man, 
“The only thing was that as I was one 
of the people you came to, to ask about 
Deane, I felt that if it was still on 
I ought to tell you that things aren't 
supposed to be just the same as they 
were.” 

“Do you mean about Deane?” asked 
Lord Nunneley. 

His friend nodded. 


very curious rumors going about,” he 





“There are some 


said “You remember, of course, his 
charging a man named Hefferom, a 
South African, with an attempt at 


blackmail the other day? The man was 
committed for trial, and there was not 
much came out in the evidence before 
the magistrates. Since then, however, 
people have been talking. They say 
that Hefferom had actual knowledge of 
documents proving that Deane’s title to 
the Littlke Anna Gold Mine was a false 
one, and that the mine in reality be- 
longed to Hefferom himself and a part- 
ner.” 
“That like a curious 


sounds ver) 


story,” Lord Nunneley remarked. “If 
it is true, why doesn’t Hefferom pro- 
Copyright, 19 





duce his document and have done with 
it?” 

“Because it has been stolen,” the 
other answered. ‘There are all sorts 
of stories going about, too, concerning 
the theft. The point rema‘ns, however, 
that there is a strong feeling that the 
document in question does exist, and 
that it may turn up. If so, of course, 
it would ruin Deane. I see that the 
shares of his corporation have had a 
most tremendous drop, so it seems as 
though there might be something in it. 
Buy a special edition this afternoon, 
and you'll know more about it.” 

Lord Nunneley nodded. 
you,” he said, “I will do so.” 

Lord Nunneley walked slowly along 
Pall Mall. After all, there was no 
need to buy a paper. On the placards 
which the boys were displaying as he 
neared Trafalgar Square were great 
headlines : 


“Thank 


EXTRAORDINARY DROP OF SHARES 
IN THE GOLD MINES ASSOCIA- 
TION. PANIC IN THE CITY. 


Lord Nunneley bought a paper, and 
stood for a few minutes reading it. 
Then he called a taxicab, and gave the 
man the address of Deane’s offices. He 
was well known there, and Deane’s con- 
fidential man at once came forward. 

“Mr. Deane will see you, of course, 
my lord,” he said. “He is really dis- 
engaged now, but we are obliged to 
deny him to everybody because of these 
interviewers. Will you come with me, 
my lord?” 

Lord Nunneley found himself ush- 
ered into Deane’s private room. Deane 
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was dictating rapidly to his secretary. 
As usual he was calm, self-possessed, 
carefully groomed and dressed. There 
was nothing about his appearance in any 
way to suggest a panic. He heard his 
visitor’s name, however, with surprise. 

“Nunneley!” he exclaimed, rising to 
his feet. 

Lord Nunneley nodded, and held out 
his hand. “I was in the City, and 
thought I’d look you up, Deane,” he 
said. “Can I have a word’or two with 
you?” 

“Certainly,” Deane answered. “Give 
us five minutes, Ellison. Or, stay away 
until I ring,” he added to his secretary. 

Lord Nunneley accepted an easy- 
chair and also a cigarette, but he seemed 
in no great hurry to explain his busi- 
“I was very sorry, Deane,” he 
last, “to see the papers this 

I hope the trouble isn’t very 


ness. 

said at 
evening. 
serious.” 

“Do you hold any of our shares?” 
Deane asked. 

“If I did,” said the other, coloring 
a little, “I should not have come here.” 

Deane accepted the reproof. “I beg 
your pardon,” 

“I dare say,” continued Lord Nun- 
neley, “my coming seems to you, under 
the circumstances, a little superfluous 
However, what I wanted to say is this. 
You see Olive is our only child, and 
that made us very anxious about any- 
thing to do with her. I am sure that 
you yourself must feel now, when you 
are under so much anxiety, that it is 
better not to have the added responsi- 
bility of your engagement upon your 
shoulders.” 

“I have never questioned your wis- 
dom in breaking it off,” Deane said 
quietly. ‘Under the circumstances, I 
agree with you that it is a very good 
thing.” 

“That’s all right,” Lord Nunneley 
continued, a little hastily. ‘Of course, 
neither you nor Olive is a child, and 
you are not the sort to wear your hearts 
upon your sleeve. In short,” he added, 
somewhat abruptly, “you'll both get 
over it. There’s no doubt about that. 
I didn’t come to revert to this matter 
at all, I simply wanted to say that 
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though our relations are changed, I still 
do feel a considerable amount of friend- 
ship for you, Deane, and I wanted to 
come and just tell you I was sorry. 
And look here,” he went on, a little 
awkwardly, “I’ve between seven and 
eight thousand pounds for which I am 
looking for an investment, and if the 
money's any use to you, Deane, why 
say the word, and I'll write you a 
check on the spot.” 

Deane looked at his visitor for a 
moment in an astonishment which tri- 
umphed over the natural impassivity of 
his expression. Then a little flush rose 
in his cheeks. He got to his feet and 
held out his hand. 

“Nunneley,” he said, “this is awfully 
good of you. I shall not forget it. Be- 
lieve that. If we wanted money, or I 
did personally, I’d accept your offer 
like a shot.” 

“Too much of a drop in the bucket, 
I suppose,” Lord Nunneley remarked. 
“It isn’t much, I know.” 

“It isn’t that,” Deane interrupted. 
“The situation is simply that our shares 
have had a big drop because of certain 
rumors about our title to the Little 
Anna Gold Mine. If those rumors were 
confirmed, five or six hundred thou- 
sand pounds wouldn’t help us. If they 
are not confirmed, and if they die a 
natural death, as | imagine they must, 
our shares will recover themselves and 
we shall not need money.” 

“You don’t believe in the existence of 
any such document, then?” Lord Nun- 
neley asked. 

“| do not believe that it will be pro- 
duced,” Deane answered. “And if it 
were produced,” he went on, “I do not 
believe in its validity. I would not say 
as much, even, as this to the reporters, 
but the document about which people 
have been talking is simply an original 
claim to the Little Anna Gold Mine, 
which was deserted by the very man 
who put me onto it, and in whose name 
the claim stands. You see, therefore, 
that any attempt to establish a legal 
claim is more or less a swindle.” 

Lord Nunneley rose to his feet: “You 
are really not so very much alarmed, 
then ?” 
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Deane shook his head. “This drop in 
shares, after all,’ he said, “does not 
affect us particularly, except for the 
time. It simply means that the market 
declares that we are a few hundred 
thousand pounds poorer to-day than we 
were yesterday. Whether the market 
is right or not remains to be proved.” 

“Well, I am glad to have seen you, 
at any rate, Deane, and remember, if 
there is anything I can do : 

“You have already,” Deane said, 
“done a great deal, Lord-Nunneley. I 
shall not forget your visit or your 
offer.” 

“That's all right,” Lord Nunneley de- 
clared. “Olive did not know I was com- 
ing, but I’m sure if she had known 
she would have sent her love. Don't 
bother to ring. I can find my way 
out.” 

The visit of his projected father-in- 
law seemed to Deane like a pleasant 
little oasis in the middle of a long, 
dreary day. These rumors of which 
Lord Nunneley had heard seemed to 
have come into existence during the last 
few hours. There had been some large 
failures lately, and investors were all 
neryous. The country was short of 
money. In ordinary times, an attack 
upon the stability of such a corporation 
as his would have been impossible. To- 
day, nothing seemed impossible. In his 
heart, Deane knew or felt that the sit- 
uation was safe. Yet the very fact that 
these rumors had sprung into being 
seemed to denote the line of defense 





which Hefferom’s lawyers were pre- 
pared to offer in the coming trial. He 
would be accused everywhere—if not 
in words, in suggestion—of complicity 
in the murder of Sinclair. The exist- 
ence of that document would be believed 
in. It would be said openly, perhaps, 
that he was responsible himself for its 
suppression. It was not the fact that 
on paper he was nearly a quarter of 
a million poorer than he had been a 
week ago that troubled him. It was 
the reflection that, bold though his 


words had been, it was within the power 
of the man who lay awaiting his trial 
practically to Tuin him. 
of the 


The question 


whereabouts of the document 
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might be, in a few weeks, the most dis- 
cussed matter in London. 

Deane, acting upon a sudden impulse, 
left his office by the back entrance and 
drove to the small hotel where Winifred 
was staying. Miss Rowan was at home, 
he was told, and after a few minutes 
delay he was shown into her sitting 
room. 

“Miss Rowan will be with you in a 
moment,” her maid announced, coming 
through from the bedroom. “She is 
with her dressmaker at present.” 

Deane nodded, and took up the news- 
paper mechanically from the table. The 
room seemed to him almost faint with 
the perfume of flowers. He glanced 
around carelessly, and suddenly found 
his attention riveted upon her writing 
table. In a little silver vase, standing 
by itself, was the red rose which he 
had bought for her two days since! 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 

She came to him in a few moments, 
dressed in a fascinating negligee gown; 
came to him with a rustle of silk and 
a faint expression of surprise upon her 
upraised eyebrows. 

“I did not expect you until this even- 
ing,” she remarked. 

He nodded. “I took the liberty of 
coming here to ask you a question.” 


She smiled as she sat down upon 
the sofa. “Oh, the paper is quite safe.” 

“How did you know what I came 
for?” he asked, a little startled. 

“My dear friend,” she said, shrug- 


ging her shoulders, “as I have decided 
that it is to my interests to link my 
future with yours, you cannot wonder 
that | have found such details as those”’ 
—she pointed to an evening paper 
which he noticed now lying upon her 
writing table—‘‘interesting. I have 
been trying to understand how matters 
stand. Tell me if I am right! It seems 
to me that so long as that document 
remains an imagined thing, so long as it 
is not produced or sworn to definitely, 
you are safe.” 

“The corporation is safe,” answered 
Deane, “and, in a measure, I suppose 




















IT am. 
accused, naturally, of suppressing it, 
and probably of complicity in Sinclair’s 


On the other hand, I shall be 


murder. There is Hefferom, you see, 
prepared to swear that Sinclair came to 
london with that paper in his posses- 
sion. Sinclair is known to have come 
to my office. He has certainly been 
murdered. The paper cannot be found, 
and the corporation remains in posses- 
sion of the mine. People will certainly 
put these things together.” 

She nodded. “It will be very bad, in- 
deed,” she said slowly, “for your repu- 
tation.” 

“It will, I am afraid,’ said Deane, 
“considerably lessen my social value as 
your husband.” 

“It seems to me,” she replied, ‘‘that 
money is so powerful. I dare say you 
will be able to live it down.” 

“With your help,” Deane remarked 
sarcastically, “it seems to me very possi- 
ble. By the bye,” he continued, “with 
reference to that document, you must 
forgive me if I feel some slight uneasi- 
ness at times as to its safety.” 

“You need have none,” she answered. 
“It is in safe keeping.” 

“It is your own interests as well as 
mine you are guarding,” he reminded 
her. 

“IT am perfectly aware of it,” she 
answered. “Since you are here, may 
I offer you some tea ?” 

“Thanks,” he said, “I think not. By 
the bye, do you care to go to the opera 
to-night? I have two stalls, and Melba 
is singing.” 

A sudden light flashed over her face. 
It was as though the mask had been 
raised for a moment. Perhaps by con- 
trast her tone seemed colder than ever 
as she answered him: “I should like to 
very much. Will you call for me?” 

“At half-past seven,” he answered. 
“We will have a little dinner somewhere 
first.” 

“You are sure,” she asked, “that you 
do not mind being seen out?” 

“It is all to my advantage,” he an- 
swered. “The men who are most talked 
about should never shrink from pub- 
licitv. The people who have been told 
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to-day that I am a bankrupt, a swindler, 
and a murderer, and that my ruin is 
only a matter of minutes, will hesitate 
if they see me with you in the stalls of 
the opera to-night.”’ 

“Nero fiddled,” she reminded him. 

“Nero was a hysterical person,” he 
answered. “My tendencies are toward 
the other extreme. Until half-past 
seven, then.” 

“Until half-past seven,” she repeated. 

He bowed and left her without even 
shaking hands. She stood quite still for 
a moment, looking at the door which he 
had closed behind him. Then she 
crossed the room slowly, and lifted the 
vase with its solitary rose to her lips. A 
second later it lay dashed to pieces upon 
the floor, the flaming color was in her 
cheeks, her fists were clenched. 

“| hate him!” she declared to herself. 
“IT hate him now more than ever!" 


Winifred talked more than usual at 
the short dinner which they had at a 
famous café close to the opera house. 
Deane, a little weary with the strain of 
the day, was at first irresponsive, but 
gradually he forgot himself in the in- 
terest of playing his new part. She 
was wearing a dress of black velvet, a 
rope of pearls which had been sent for 
her inspection only that afternoon, and 
pearl earrings, concerning which she 
gravely asked his opinion. There was 
something a little un-English-looking 
about her to-night ; about the small, deli- 
cate head with the masses of brown 
hair, the pale complexion, the deep eyes 
with their hidden depths, the pearls 
which fell so gracefully over her black 
gown. Many people knew him by sight, 
and pointed him out to others—the man 
whom every one was talking about, the 
man who was supposed to be shivering 
on the brink of social and financial ruin, 
whose very freedom from justice might 
be a matter of hours—sitting there with 
a girl who was unknown to all of them, 
yet without a doubt one of his own 
world! Some of them wondered that 
she should care to be seen about with 
him at such a time. These, however. 
were mostly the men. The women, who 
saw him as usual, well groomed, good- 
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looking, debonair, only admired him the 
more for his courage. 

They had driven the few yards to- 
gether to the opera house in silence. 
Nevertheless, Deane fancied that his 
companion seemed to-night a little more 
accessible. He was amazed to find how 
great an interest he was beginning to 
take in her moods, amazed to find him- 
self taking every opportunity to touch 
her fingers, to speak covertly of the 
destined ending of their engagement. 
He fancied sometimes that her fingers 
rested more softly in his, that the chill 
aloofness of her demeanor had been 
more than once on the point of being 
raised. And yet, after all, it might 
only be fancy, he thought, as he fol- 
lowed her and the attendant along the 
corridor into their places. He was a 
fool to trouble himself about it. She 
was very likely what she had always 
seemed—a bloodless, indifferent crea- 
ture, with a greed for jewels and fine 
clothes sprung up in her—a fungus 
growth, the evil result of her long years 
of servitude. Yet that night his con- 
victions as to her coldness received 
something of a shock. It was the first 
night they had been to the opera to- 
gether, and he had imagined that she 
would sit as she had. sat through so 
many theatres—slightly bored, slightly 
nonchalant, interested only to know who 
the people might be by whom they were 
surrounded, and in the play itself if by 
chance it was well acted and satisfac- 
tory. 

To-night he realized that there were 
things which could move her, even if 
he himself had not the power. He saw 
her eyes flash with the glory of the 
music, and he saw them turn marvel- 
ously soft and tender as the white-robed 
Iscult sang to them with sobs in her 
throat, sobs which seemed to make that 
melody only more intense and sweeter. 
She seemed to respond to every note 
of the music. More than once he saw 
her quiver with excitement. By acci- 
dent her fingers touched his and rested 
there. He felt a thrill which amazed 
him. 

For the moment he, too, forgot that 
wretched maze of affairs in which he 
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was plunged. The great, passionate 
love story throbbed, too, in his heart 
and veins. The figures on the stage 
were for a moment dim. They existed 
only as types. In those few seconds 
he realized, for the first time in his life, 
the real meaning of this wonderful emo- 
tion with which the very air around 
them seemed charged, and almost at the 
moment of realization there came to 
him fiercely, insistently, the great ques- 
tion: Did she share it, did she under- 
stand, was it possible that such a pas- 
sion could be born of itself, without 
response or encouragement ? 

He leaned forward, and tried to see 
into her face. A great stillness reigned 


in the half-darkened opera house, a 
stillness except for the wonderful 
music which still flowed from those 


divine lips. He leaned forward until 
he could see her face, and his heart 
throbbed with the wonder of it. All 
the passion, all the intense mystery of 
a strenuous love were there in her 
glowing eyes, her half-parted lips. It 
was only a momentary glimpse he had. 
Then, as though conscious of his ob- 
servation, she raised her fan. Their 
eyes had never met. He was left, after 
all, with the problem unsolved. 

Deane came down to earth again as 
the curtain fell. His companion drew 
a long, soft breath, and leaned back in 
her seat. 

“Don’t you want to go out and smoke 
or something?” she asked calmly. “I 
do not feel like talking at all. The 
music is wonderful!” 

He left her without a word. Only as 
he reached the end of his row and 
turned to walk up the sloping aisle, he 
glanced back once more. She had not 
moved. Her eyes were closed. She 
seemed, indeed, like a person exhausted 
with the strain of listening. He made 
his way out to the refreshment room, 
humming softly to himself. It was a 
mask, after all, which she wore. He 
understood suddenly the relief which 
had come to him. He understood that 


this engagement, which had seemed to 
him like a piece of: half-contemptible 
bathos, had suddenly become the first 
and most desirable thing in his life! 




















CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The great lawyer whom the telephone 
message from Deane had summoned 
sat in a comfortable easy-chair adjoin- 
ing Deane’s writing table. His manner 
was serious, but not discouraging. 

“You see, Deane,” he said, “after 
all, it depends very much upon this 
alleged document. The whole case 
practically hinges upon it. If the de- 
fendants are unable to procure it, or a 
copy of it, or witnesses who can swear 
to it, I do not think that they can do 
us much harm, especially if we take the 
course which I have already suggested 
to our counsel. As yet we have re- 
ceived no intimation that the other side 
have the slightest trace of the docu- 
ment in question. If, on the other hand, 
it should come into their possession, 
they are bound to notify us. May I 
ask, Mr. Deane, what you believe the 
probabilities are as regards this mat- 
ter?” 

“It isn’t a matter of probability,” 
Deane answered. “To the best of my 
belief, there is no such document in 
existence.” 

“In that case,” the lawyer continued, 
“T think that you need have no further 
anxiety about the case. Of course, 
there is no chance of a long sentence 
for the defendant. You understand 
that ?” 

“Perfectly,” Deane answered. “I 
don’t wish it. I should not have pros- 
ecuted him at all, but it sc..ned the only 
way to stop what might have grown 
into a serious annoyance, 

“T am sorry,” the lawyer said, “that 
the whole thing seems to have been 
taken so seriously by the press and the 
public. I see your shares have dropped 
to a ridiculous amount.” 

“A chance for some one to make 
money,” Deane remarked. “I am much 
obliged to you for coming up, Hard- 
away.” 

The lawyer nodded ard took his de- 
parture. Deane sat for some time in 
a brown study. Fundamentally he had 
all the direct impulses and propensities 
of a truthful man. The course of 
action into which he was at present 
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driven was distasteful—almost repug- 
nant to him. Yet, after all, he was only 
fighting Hefferom with his own weap- 
ons. The man was a blackmailer ; noth- 
ing more or less. Yet the fact did not 
seem to Deane to make his hands the 
cleaner. And there was the girl! The 
memory of her face haunted him, her 
desperate plight had been only too ap- 
parent. If that document of Sinclair's 
was worth the paper it was written on, 
it was he who was the supplanter, the 
thief, morally responsible for her griev- 
ous plight. He moved in his chair un- 
easily. It was almost a relief when 
the telephone bell at his elbow rang; 

“Is that Mr. Deane?” a woman's 
voice asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Mr. Stirling Deane?” 

“Yes. What is it?” he asked quickly. 

There was a moment's silence. The 
terrified voice, which had still seemed 
somehow familiar to him, was silent. 
He could hear from the room to which 
the instrument was connected the mu- 
sical chiming of a Swiss clock—the call 
of a bird—and then silence. His hand 
was upon the receiver to ring up the 
exchange when suddenly a cry of ter- 
ror, a cry of shrill, agonized terror, 
rang in his ear: 

“Stirling! Mr. Deane! Stirling! 
Come 4 

There was an abrupt cessation of that 
frantic cry. The last word was muf- 
fled, as though something had been 
dashed against the speaker’s mouth. 
There was the sound of the falling of 
a chair or heavy piece of furniture. 
Then silence! Silence ominous, heavy, 
maddening ! 

Deane rang up the exchange. The 
young lady who answered him was a 
little annoyed at his vehemence. 

“T want you to tell me to whom I 
have been speaking!’ he exclaimed. 
“Where was I rung up from a few 
moments ago?” 

“No idea,” the young lady answered 
tartly. “Didn’t they give their name?” 

“T want to know where the call was 
from,” Deane said. “Please tell me 
quickly.” 

“We don’t make any note of local 
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calls,” the young lady answered. “Ring 
off, please!” 

“Stop!” Deane cried. Listen, please! 
This is important! I am Mr. Deane— 
Mr. Stirling Deane—of the Incorpo- 
rated Gold Mines Association. I have 
just been rung up by a woman in dis- 
tress—some one who appealed for help. 
She was dragged away from the tele- 
phone before she could tell me where 
she was speaking from. You must try 
and find out the number for me. You 
must do it! It may be a matter of 
life or death!” 

There was an instant’s silence, a buz- 
zing noise, then a man’s voice. “Sorry, 
sir,’ he said, “our operator cannot re- 
member the exact number that was 
speaking to you. It was a house in 
Red Lion Square, though. She is sure 
of that.” 

“How many subscribers 
there ?”.Deane asked swiftly. 

“Twenty-four or five, sir,” the man 
answered. “Sorry we can’t help you 
further.” 

Deane left the office in such a hurry 
that a whole crop of fresh rumors was 
started. He drove as swiftly as his 
electric brougham could take him to the 
corner of Red Lion Square. All the 
time with a telephone directory on his 
knee he was copying out addresses. He 
entered Red Lion Square on foot, with 
the paper in his hand. There were 
twenty-eight addresses. He had no idea 
where to begin. 

Seven or eight were the addresses of 


have you 


business firms. He struck these out. 
Chen he tried the others. One after 
the other he interviewed all sorts of 


people unsuccessfully. He was received 
everywhere with suspicion. Most of 
the houses were converted flats or cheap 
lodging houses. Half-dressed women 
leered at him over the banisters ; shabby 
men of all ages were slavishly anxious 
to earn a tip. Gradually he was forced 
to realize that his was a mad, almost 
hopeless, search. People stood at their 
doors and watched him, leering. Wom- 


en hung out of the windows, shouting 
coarse invitations or derisive comments 
upon his perseverance. His nerves were 
all on edge, his blood was hot with 
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anger. Somewhere within a few hun- 
dred, perhaps a few yards of him, this 
girl was in the hands of persons who 
meant ill to her. The terror in her 
voice was no ordinary fear. She was 
face to face with the worst that could 
happen. 

He reached the last house on his list. 
It was on the farther side of the square, 
and one of the most respectable in ap- 
pearance. Contrary to what was ap- 
parently the usual custom, the front 
door was closed, and most of the blinds 
drawn. There was no sign of life 
about the place when he rang the bell. 
Yet after scarcely a moment's delay the 
door was thrown open, and a neatly 
dressed parlor maid answered his sum- 
mons. 

Deane adopted new tactics. He drew 
a sovereign from his waistcoat pocket 
and held it between his fingers. “You 
are on the telephone, I believe,” he said, 
“number naught one nine eight. Some 
one rang me up from here about an 
hour or so ago. I recognized the voice, 
but the message was indistinct. Will 
you tell Miss Rowan that I am here?” 

The girl shook her head. “There is 
no one of that name living here, sir,” 
she answered. : 

“A rather pale young lady, tall and 
slim, who has just arrived,” Deane per- 
sisted. ‘I am anxious to find her quick- 
ly. Can't you help me?” 

He pulled out a handful of gold, and 
the girl looked at it with covetous eyes. 
She sighed as she once more shook her 
head. 

“There is no one here of that 
sir,” she said, “no young lady at all, in 
fact.” 

“You are quite sure?” 
with a sinking heart. 

“Quite, sir,” the girl answered con- 
fidently. 

She made a movement as though to 
close the door. It is possible that Deane 
would have taken the hint and departed, 
but for that last searching look which 
he threw at her. He thrust his boot 
against the door and resumed his place 
on the inner side of the threshold. 
rom there he looked at her once more. 
He was right. There were traces of 


hae, 


Deane asked, 
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powder on her cheeks, and her eye- 
brows were certainly not natural. Un- 
derneath her trim black skirt he had 
caught a glimpse of brown open-worked 
stockings, and tan shoes with a large 
bow and high heels. Instinctively he 
felt that no ordinary servant would 
have been allowed to go about like this. 

“I should like to see your mistress 
before I go,” Deane said _ firmly. 
“Please go and tell her. I will not de- 
tain her more than a few moments.” 

“She’s not in,” the girl answered, 
with a distinct change of manner. 
“Please don’t stay about here, or I shall 
get into trouble.” 

“I am sorry,” Deane answered, “but 
if she is not in, I am going to wait for 
her.” 

He was in the hall now—a miserable, 
untidy place with a broken-down mir- 
ror and hatrack as sole furniture, and 
covered with a much soiled oilcloth. 
The stairs were right ahead of him, and 
Deane looked up. He looked into a 
woman’s face as she leaned over the 
well of the banisters, looking down. 
Almost immediately she drew away and 
came down. 

Deane rose up to meet her. She was 
dressed in black, was very pale, with 
large earrings—pretty in a way, and 
certainly not of formidable appearance. 

“You wished to see me?” she asked, 
a little hesitatingly, as she reached the 
bottom stair. “I thought I heard you 
tell my servant that you wished to speak 
to her mistress.” 

“You are right, madam,” Deane an 
swered. “I do wish to speak to you.” 

“And what is it that you wish?” the 
lady asked. 

“An act of kindness,” Deane an- 
swered, “for which I am willing to pay 
—to pay heavily. I am in search of a 
young lady who rang me up only an 
hour or so ago from this locality—I 
believe from this house. I am offering 
a reward of two hundred pounds for 
any one who may help me in my 
search,” 

He raised his voice. He meant the 
servant, or the person who was posing 
as a servant, to hear him. He was un- 
able to observe her closely, but he no- 





ticed that she moved a little nearer, 
and appeared to be listening intently. 

“T am afraid that you have come to 
the wrong house,” the lady answered 
gently. “This is not a very nice neigh- 
borhood, I know, but we are quite re- 
spectable people here, and we are not 
upon the telephone at all.” 

“Not on the telephone at all?” Deane 
repeated. “But I have your name and 
number from the telephone company— 
number naught one nine eight—Mrs. 
Garvice!” 

“Mrs. Garvice has left,” the lady de- 
clared. “I have taken the house, but 
the telephone was of no use to me, so 
I have had it taken away.” 

“May I see the place where the in- 
strument was?” Deane asked. “I have 
a particular reason for asking.” 

“Certainly not,” the lady answered, a 
little sharply. ‘Open the door, Hilda. 
We have nothing else to say to you, 
sir. 

The maid obeyed, and Deane re- 
luctantly took up his hat. He was al- 
ready upon the threshold when he sud- 
denly stopped. A remarkable change 
came over him. He stepped quickly 
back. The woman had gone as pale as 
death. From one of the rooms upstairs 
came the shrill, unmistakable summons 
of a telephone bell, and mingling with it 
the chiming of a cuckoo clock. 

“Shut the door,” Deane ordered 
sternly. “Madam,” he said, turning to- 
ward the lady of the house, “it is still 
within your power to earn that two 
hundred pounds.” 

The woman looked at hig curiously. 
“Two hundred pounds,” she said, “is a 
great deal of money. One does not 
carry about sums like that.” 

Deane thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and drew out a little roll of notes. “I 
have twelve ten-pound notes here,” he 
said, “and I can write a check for the 
balance. You know what I want. If 
you turn me away, | shall be back with 
a search warrant in less than half an 
hour.” 

She held out her hand for the notes. 
“Follow me,” she said. “You under- 
stand that I am simply a lodging-house 
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keeper. I cannot be responsible for my 
tenants or their actions.” 

“T understand that,” Deane answered 
eagerly. “Quick! Lead the way up- 
stairs.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Deane followed his guide up two 
flights of stairs; on the landing of the 
third she paused. 

“I do not usually interfere with the 
comings and goings of my lodgers,” she 
said, ‘They pay for their rooms. That 
is all I ask. You see the door opposite 
you?” 

“Yes,” Deane answered quickly. 

“That room is tenanted by a young 
woman who called herself Montague, 
but received letters under the name of 
Sinclair. She had a visitor this after- 
noon who might be the young person 
of whom you are in search. You had 
better go in and see.” 

Deane was across the landing in a 
moment. He tapped sharply upon the 
door. There was no answer. He tried 
the handle. The door was locked. 

“Open the door,” he cried, shaking it 
vigorously. 

There was no answer. To Deane the 
silence was ominous; He turned to the 
woman who stood silently by his side, 
with a fierce little exclamation. 

“Where is the telephone?” he de- 
manded. 

“Inside there,’ she answered. 
used to be my sitting room.” 

“The door is locked!” he exclaimed. 


“Te 


“T do not understand it,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Have you another key ?” 

“ho.” 


He flung himself at the door, tearing 
it half from its hinges. Another as- 
sault, and with a tearing of splinters 
it fell inside. Deane stepped over it 
into the room, and a low cry of anger 
broke from his lips. The woman at his 
side fled shrieking downstairs. On the 


floor lay Winifred Rowan, her limbs 
bound with cords, a gag in her mouth, 
her clothing all disheveled, her eyes 
shining with an almost painful intensity 
from her ashen gray face. 
on his knees by her side. 


Deane fell 
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“Winifred!” he exclaimed. 
God!” 

He snatched his knife from his pock- 
et, removed the gag from her mouth, 
and cut all her bonds. Her hands tried 
nervously to rearrange her dress over 
her bosom. He tore off his own coat 
and threw it over her. 

“Are you badly hurt?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“Tam not hurt much,” she answered 
weakly, ‘but ad 

“But what?” he demanded. 

She commenced to cry softly but in- 
sistently. Black fear rose up to torture 
him. 

“But what?” he repeated, with sink- 
ing heart. 

“It has gone!” she murmured, cross- 
ing her hands upon her bosom. 


“My 





“What has gone?” he asked. 
“Quick!” 
“The deed!” she whispered. ‘Don't 


look at me like that. I couldn’t help it. 
It was a trap, of course, to get me here, 
and I was a fool. The letter was from 
you, but I ought to have known that it 
was a forgery. I was taken unawares. 
She was like a madwoman. She would 
have torn the clothes from my body. I 
struggled. I called out. It was no use. 
She has taken it away.” 

“But you are not hurt?” he exclaimed 
anxiously, 

“T—no,” she answered, a little vacant- 
ly. “But it is gone! I was not fit to be 
trusted with it. I ought to have given 
it up to you.” 

She was very pale, and he was afraid 
of her fainting. He summoned the 
landlady once more. She was waiting 
on the stairs close by. 

“Something very has_ hap- 
pened here,” he said sternly, “This 
young lady has been assaulted and 
robbed.” 

“T’m sure I’m very sorry,” the wom- 
an declared. “You can’t blame any of 
us, though. I never heard a sound, no 
more did Hilda, and I can’t prevent my 
lodgers having visitors.” 

“We won't discuss it,” Deane said 
sharply. “But if this is Miss Mon- 
tague’s room——” 

“It isn't,” the woman interrupted. 


serious 














“Tt’s my sitting room. Miss Montague 
has only an attic, and she came to me 
and said that she couldn’t receive a 
visitor there, and asked me to lend her 
my room for a few minutes.” 

Deane nodded. ‘The other rooms on 
this floor are unoccupied, of course,” he 
said. “Oh, it’s quite easy to under- 
stand. I don’t need to ask you any 
more questions. I don’t want any more 
explanations. If you want to keep this 
out of the police court you will do 
exactly as I tell you.” 

“Yes,” she exclaimed eagerly. “I will 
do anything.” 

“Send your servant for a cab,” Deane 
said, “and arrange this young lady’s 
dress so that I can take her home.” 

“T will fetch her a bodice of my own,” 
declared the woman, hurrying off. 

Winifred had risen to her feet, and 
was sitting in an easy-chair. She was 
leaning forward, with her face half 
buried in her hands. Deane turned to- 
ward her. 

“Winifred 

She avoided his gaze. ‘Don’t!’ she 
begged. “Please don’t talk to me. I 
can’t bear it.” 

“But I may say ” he began. 

“No!” she interrupted, almost fierce- 
ly. “Please say nothing. I mean it. I 
cannot bear to talk! I cannot bear to 
be talked to!” 

A little throb of anger darkened his 
face. She had not even common grati- 
tude for her rescue. She had but one 
thought, one regret—the loss of that 
future of luxury to attain which she 
had bound herself to him. A curious 
anger burned in his blood ; a pain which 
he could not analyze shook his heart. 
Then there came the sound of voices 
on the stairs, feminine voices raised in 
anger. In another moment, Ruby stood 
there upon the threshold, looking in 
upon them, her lips curved in an ugly 
smile of triumph, her eyes ablaze. Be- 
hind her stood the landlady, a black 
bodice in her hand, her forehead 
wrinkled in a deprecating frown, 

“So you've found her, have you?” 
Ruby exclaimed, her face turned to- 
ward Deane, her finger outstretched to 
where Winifred sat shrinking back in 
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her chair. “Thieves, both of you! 
Thieves! Thieves!” 

Deane pointed to’ Winifred’s torn 
clothing. “And that?” he asked. 

“It was restitution,” the girl declared 
fiercely. “The deed was mine! Your 
millions are mine! She stole it for you 
—her brother was a murderer for you! 
How do you think the story, will look 
in the newspapers, eh? Inciting to mur- 
der and theft! Isn’t that a crime? 
Swindlers, both of you!” she cried pas- 
sionately. ‘You'd have kept me a beg- 
gar, eh,” she cried to Winifred, “while 
you clad your poor body in silks and 
laces, covered yourself with jewels, and 
made him marry you? And I was to 
starve! Well, we'll see!” 

“Young lady,” Deane said calmly, 
“you are being led away by your im- 
agination. You have taken a paper 
away from Miss Rowan which you 
seem to think is going to turn out a sort 
of El Dorado. It isn’t worth the paper 
it’s written on.” 

“It’s a lie!” the girl shricked, “I’ve 
taken it to the lawyers. It is genuine— 
they all say so.” 

Deane almost lifted \Vinifred from 
her chair. “That remains to be seen,” 
he declared. - 

“In any case, it was stolen,” she 
cried. ‘That young woman there has 
got to say how it came into her pos- 
session, and what she meant by going 
around with it sewn into her bodice. 
Oh, you needn't try to dupe me,” she 


cried. ‘I want my money—God knows 
how I want it! And I mean to make 
her suffer, too!” she added, pointing to 


i 
Winifred. ‘“She’s a thief! She's lived 
in luxury while I’ve starved ; she’s worn 
the clothes of a princess while I’ve gone 
in rags! But she shall pay! My God, 
she shall pay!” 

Deane, with Winifred by his side, had 
reached the door. “I am afraid,” he 
said, turning to the girl, who was still 
regarding them with breathless anger, 
“that you have let your imagination run 
away with you a good deal. A dose 
of the law courts will do you no harm. 
If you care for a word of warning from 
me, you can have it: Don’t build your 
hopes too much upon that paper.” 
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“We shall see!” she cried fiercely. 
“You can’t frighten me! If the paper is 
of no value, why did she steal it, why 
did she carry it sewn in her clothes? 
If you ¥ 

She hesitated for a moment. Her 
eyes rested upon Deane, her expression 
softened. “If you want to make terms 
you * she began. 

He turned away. “Come, Winifred,” 
he said. 








In the cab they scarcely spoke. She 
had the air of a person utterly ex- 
hausted, indifferent to anything that 
might happen. 

“Tell me,” he asked, soon after they 
started, “what made you go to that 
house?” 

“The letter from you,” she answered. 
“I was a fool, of course, but I went. 
It doesn’t matter, does it?” 

“T suppose not,” he answered. 

The despair in her face nerved him 
to further speech. “I am afraid,” he 
said, “that you are worrying about that 
deed—or rather the loss of it. I am 
sorry that I came too late, but it 
couldn’t be helped. You did all that 
you could. I am sure of that.” 

“Of course!” she. interposed impa- 
tiently. “And I have failed! That is 
the end of it!” 

He looked out of the window, looked 
with stern, unseeing eyes upon the pass- 
ing people. The sun had ceased to 
shine, his heart was heavy as lead. He 
seemed suddenly to realize the reason 
of her dejection. She believed in the 
She believed that he was indeed 
a pauper. It was for the wreck of her 
hopes that she was lamenting. The rest 
went for nothing. He was a poor man 
—no longer of any interest to her. His 
manner unconsciously stiffened as the 
thought came rushing home to him. He 
drew away from her, and he remained 
silent until the cab stopped in front of 
her hotel. She stepped out quickly, and 


deed. 


almost ran across the pavement. 
“To-morrow,” she said, holding out 
her hand as though to prevent his fol- , 
lowing. 
He bowed and turned away. 
dishabille 


Her 


was without doubt an em- 
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barrassment. Already he was_ begin- 
ning te find excuses for her. Never- 
theless, he watched the slim, swaying 
figure, as the doors closed upon her, 
with something of apprehension. Was 
it ominous that she should pass away 
without a backward glance? Was she 
indeed nothing but an adventuress de- 
prived of her prey? 

He paid the cab and walked slowly 
back to his rooms. His _ solicitor had 
already rung up. Two of his directors 
were waiting to see him, a reporter but- 
tonholed him upon the pavement. From 
all of which Deane knew that Ruby 
Sinclair had lost no time, that the first 
note of battle had been sounded. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Miss Rowan had left two hours ago, 
and had taken all her luggage and paid 
her bill. Apparently she had no idea 
of returning; at any rate, she had not 
reserved any rooms. The hall porter 
of the little hotel looked at Deane with 
some curiosity as he answered his rapid 
questions. The manageress came rus- 
tling out of her office and beamed on 
Deane, who had once stayed there for 
several weeks. She confirmed the in- 
formation which he had already re- 
ceived, and supplemented it with a few 
further details. 

“Miss Rowan paid her bill?’ Deane 
asked. 

“Certainly, sir,” the manageress an- 
swered. “Miss Rowan was exceeding- 
ly particular about paying her accounts 
the moment they were presented.” 

“And she left no message?’ Deane 
asked. 

“None at all, sir,” was the answer. 

He noticed the gleam of curiosity in 
her eyes, and promptly altered his tac- 
tics. “Thank you very much,” he said, 
turning away. “I quite understood that 


‘Miss Rowan was not leaving until this 


afternoon. My mistake, I dare say. 
By the bye, have you any instructions 


. 99? 
“Tf 


with regard to letters! 
None,” the manageress replied. 

any come, we shall keep them until we 

hear from her.” 


Deane turned away and reéntered his 














“T shall find a note at my 
rooms, I dare say,” he remarked. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Merrygold.” 

His words were prophetic. He called 
at his rooms on his way to the club for 
lunch, and found a note there addressed 
to him in Winifred’s handwriting: 


brougham. 


Wednesday morning. 

You will understand, of course, that this is 
the end. The jewels which you gave me I[ 
have returned to-day by registered post. One 
ring I have kept. It is, I think, the least 

valuable of any, but I did not wish to part 
with it. If you insist, however, it is always 
at your disposal. 

I am going back where I belong—to the 
world which I should never have quitted. 
Everything has been a great mistake. Please 
understand that you are absolutely and en- 
tirely free in every way. I only trust that I 
may live long enough to atone in some meas- 
ure for my folly. WIn1FreD Rowan. 


Deane read this letter over a dozen 
times. One thing alone seemed clear. 
She had deserted him. She had not 
even waited for the final issue. She had 
fled from the sinking ship with a haste 
almost indecent. She had made no 
terms, suggested no compromise. 
Deane, when he thought the whole mat- 
ter over, was still puzzled. Such pre- 
cipitancy was not logical. If his hand 
was no longer strong enough to open 
the gates of the promised land, it could 
at least have lifted her up from the 
miseries of her past life. He found 
himself, after a study of her few lines, 
curiously depressed. She had gone— 
willingly—apparently without regret ex- 
cept for her wasted opportunities. He 
felt an emptiness in his life which he 
failed to understand. There had been 
nothing of the sort when Lady Olive 
had held out her hand and bidden him 
farewell. Was he getting sentimental ? 
He set his tecth. Absurd! It was an 
episode happily concluded. Outside 
there was thunder in the air—a storm 
for him to face. 

His solicitor did not beat about the 
bush. “In the face of that document, 
Mr. Deane,” he said, “the Treasury do 
not propose to proceed with the prose- 
cution of Hefferom. Its existence, of 
course, throws altogether a different 


light upon the whole situation, what- 
ever may be its exact legal worth. Hef- 
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ferom was simply engaged upon a task 
of compromise. He had something 
solid behind him. There is not a shad- 
ow of evidence against him.” 

“Very well,” said Deane, “let Hef- 
ferom go. I confess that when I sent 
to Scotland Yard I never anticipated 
that this particular document would 
ever come into evidence.” 

“You knew of its existence?” the 
lawyer asked. 

“Sinclair himself showed it to me,” 
Deane answered calmly. “So far as 
Sinclair himself was concerned the af- 
fair was a swindle, for it was he who 
recommended me to jump the claim; 
said he thought that there was some 
stuff there, but he had no money to 
work it. I let him off a hundred pounds 
he owed me, and took his advice. But 
that is ancient history. The mine is 
my property all right.” 

Mr. Hardaway listened with a grave 
face. “Deane,” he said, “I hope and 
believe that you may be speaking the 
truth, but the original deed is in the 
hands of unscrupulous people. We had 
a notification this afternoon that a suit 
is about to be commenced against your 
corporation.” 

“The sooner the better,” Deane an- 
swered. “We'll know where we are, at 
any rate. I claim that by the statute 
laws of the country that claim was for- 
feit. If it was not, then the inducing 
me to sink capital and work the claim 
was a damnable conspiracy.” 

“Your corporation fight with you, of 
course?” the lawyer asked. 

“Of course,” Deane 
“What else could they do? 
to the end!” 

That night shares in the Incor- 
porated Gold Mines Association stood 
at ninety. At closing time the follow- 
ing day they stood at seventy-four. A 
few lines in the paper had done it. An 
action had been started by Hefferom, 
and the legatees of the estate of the late 
Richard Sinclair, claiming as their 
property the Little Anna Gold Mine. 
The thing had been talked about for 
some time, but now that it had actually 
occurred, people seemed none the less 
staggered. 


answered. 
We fight 
db 
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The City believed in Stirling Deane ; 
it had believed in him so implicitly that 
in its heart it had never placed any 
faith in this cloud of rumors. Yet 
there it was now in black and white. 
It was no longer possible to speak of 
compromise. The matter was to be 
fought out in the open courts, and fail- 
ure could spell nothing but ruin to one 
of the richest corporations in London. 

Deane’s photograph was in all the pa- 
pers ; also the menu of a famous dinner 
which he gave to his directors. He 
sent a check for five thousand pounds 
to a hospital, and was reported to be 
going on the turf. The lawsuit he 
treated everywhere as a joke. He was 
careful always to wear the usual bunch 
of violets in his buttonhole, and to 
affect something of the dandy in his 
attire. His personal demeanor kept his 
shares at least ten points higher than 
they would otherwise have been. 

But Deane, nevertheless, was in hell, 
He was badgered by his directors, wor- 
ried by his lawyers, and underneath 
it all, and apart from his financial re- 
sponsibilitics, he was suffering from a 
sense of personal loss, a wound whose 
pain left him but little peace. He never 
stopped to admit to himself exactly 
what his suffering was. He sat for 
hours lost in thought, and his thoughts 
were always of that pale lady of his 
dreams who had stolen so abruptly 
from his arms, the girl who had played 
for a few weeks so strange a part in 
his life. Hie tried to find what had be 
come of her, but in vain; she seemed 
to have completely vanished. 

He puzzled over her behavior until 
the lines in his face grew set and hard, 
Was she indeed ingrate, ready to aban 
don her strange bargain at the first 
whisper of disaster? Or had she some 
other reason? He had accepted her 
terms because of the power which she 
held. What if, at the loss of that power, 
she had taken it for granted that their 
bargain was canceled, and had hurried 
away to avoid the shame of dismissal 
from him? It was just what she would 
do—perhaps just what she had done. 

Deane was careful, during these days 
of probation, to attend at his office regu- 
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larly, and to shrink from none of his 
customary duties. One afternoon his 
clerk brought him in a card. 

“A young lady to see you, sir,” he 
announced, 

Deane’s heart gave a jump, the blood 
rushed through his veins, he was scarce 
ly able to read the card which he had 
taken into his fingers with well-affected 
carelessness. Then the pain came, the 
black disappointment which seemed to 
turn his heart into a stone. It was not 
she! He found it hard to take any 
interest in this caller, and yet he felt 
that her coming was significant. 

“Miss Ruby Sinclair.” 

“You can show the young lady in, 
Gray,” Deane ordered. 

When she arrived, Deane scarcely 
knew her. She was expensively dressed 
from head to foot. She carried herself 
with an assurance which was almost 
overdone. The fashion of her dress 
and hat was certainly not chosen with 
a view to being overlooked. She was 
very modern; she reminded him exactly 
of a young lady in a musical comedy 
with whom he had once had a slight 
acquaintance. He would scarcely have 
been surprised had he found, when she 
lifted her veil, that her eyebrows were 
blackened. 

“You didn’t expect to see me, of 
course,” she said, holding his hand for 
a moment, and looking at him steadfast- 
lv. “May I sit down?” 

“Of course,” he answered. 

She chose the easy-chair, and crossed 
her legs with a good deal of rustle and 
a considerable display of black silk 
stocking. 

She looked at him curiously. ‘Are 
you still angry with me?” she asked. 

“Well, I don’t usually bear malice,” 
he answered, “but I can scarcely forgive 
your method of dealing with Miss 
Rowan.” 

“Or its results?” she asked, with a 
little laugh. “Well, I came out on the 
top, anyhow, and you must remember, 
Mr. Deane, that I was desperate. You 
don’t know how desperate,” she con- 
tinued, after a moment’s pause. “I 
hadn't a shilling left in the world! Not 
a shilling! Not a friend! And some- 




















where in London there was wealth that 
belonged to me!” 

“That,” Deane remarked dryly, “is a 
matter which is as yet undecided.” 

“Well, I judge by facts,” she an- 
swered, with a little laugh. ‘Lawyers 
don’t usually throw money away, do 
they? They’re willing to advance me 
all I want on the security of the Little 
Anna Gold Mine.” 

Deane smiled upon her genially. “My 
mine?” he remarked, 

“No,” she declared, “the property of 
the legatees of Richard Sinclair.” 

Deane shook his head. “My dear 
young lady,” he said, “you were more 
in your element when you walked bare- 
headed upon the sands of Rakney, and 
saved me from a wetting, than in your 
present pose.” 

“And you,” she declared, “were nicer 
to me, a great deal, for those few 
days.” 

“Naturally,” he answered, smiling. 
“How can I be particularly amiable 
to a young lady who is trying to ruin 
me?” 

She looked at him earnestly. In her 
fashionable attire she presented, indeed, 
a very different appearance from the 
eager, brown-skinned girl, with the 
shapely limbs and delightful carriage, 
whom he had first seen at Rakney. Yet 
he fancied that she was trying to re- 
awaken his earlier impressions of her; 
innocent of vanity as he was, he could 
not misunderstand her appealing gaze. 

“IT do not want to ruin you,” she de- 
clared. “I do not want to do anything 
of the sort. Isn’t there enough for 
both of us? Why should we fight?” 

He sighed. “How can we compro- 
mise?” he asked. “The mine does not 
belong to me any longer. I sold it years 
ago to the Incorporated Gold Mines 
Association.” 

“You could not sell what didn’t be- 
long to you,” she objected. 

“They paid me the money for it, at 
any rate,” he answered, 

“If I win,” she asked, ‘“‘who will lose 
the money ?” 

“The Incorporated Gold Mines As- 
sociation,” he answered, “but they 
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I sup- 


would have a claim upon me. 
pose, eventually, that I should.” 

She held out her hand—no longer 
brown and stained with seaweed, but 
delicately gloved, perfumed, elegant. 
“Let us be friends,” she said. “I am 
sorry I was rough to your little ally. 
I couldn’t help it. She was in my 
way. I chose the only means. We 
needn’t consider her. You and I are 
different sort of people. We know 
what we want. I am not only a money- 
grubber. I want the rest of life, the 
whole thing; the music, the poetry, the 
passion! Remember my _ wretched, 
starved existence! Do you wonder that 
I am on fire to pass on to the other 
things? It isn’t the money—your 
money-or any one else’s. I want life! 
I want the wine and the spices! I want 
the dregs! Can’t you understand? 
You must! You must!” 

Her passionate eyes sought his, her 
body swayed toward him. Deane 
looked downward upon his blotter. In 
the outer offices he could hear the click- 
ing of typewriters, the subdued mur- 
mur of voices. Through the _half- 
opened window came floating in the 
everlasting chorus; the falling footsteps 
upon the pavement, the jingling of han- 
som bells, the far-off roar of the heavier 
traffic. All these things seemed to. him 
curiously unreal. He was conscious 
only of the intensity of the moment, 
the pleading of her eyes, the warm 
breath upon his cheeks. He heard the 
rustling of her skirts. He felt that she 
was rising from her chair. Then he 
braced himself for his effort. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “if 
you really want to compromise—for a 
moderate amount—I will send for my 
lawyer. We cannot arrange this thing 
by ourselves.” 

She rose to her feet, but for a mo- 
ment she was speechless. When he 
looked at her face, he found it almost 
unrecognizable. She dropped her veil 
quickly, but from behind it the flash of 
her eyes was in itself a threat. 

“T am sorry,” he said lamely. ‘I hope 
you understand.” 

She turned to the door, and passed 
out without a word. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Deane stood at last on the other side 
of those long, dragging months of un- 
speakable weariness. Day after day, 
in the close atmosphere of the courts, 
week after week of what seemed to 
him unnecessary repetitions and delays ; 
so the great machine of the law moved 
on its slow and stately way, and the 
case of Sinclair versus The Incorporat- 
ed Gold Mines Association crept on to- 
ward the end. 

One thing at least Deane had gained. 
His examination and cross-examina- 
tion—and he was in the witness box 
altégether for nearly two days—failed 
to reveal a single weak joint in the ar- 
mor of his truthfulness. His story was 
consistent and honorable throughout. 
He was able to prove the payment to 
Sinclair, to prove Sinclair’s suggestion 
that he should have a try at the mine. 
At the end of the case, one thing re- 
mained certain, and that was that, 
morally speaking, the mine was Deane’s 
when he had sold it to the corporation. 
Yet behind it all there were those title 
deeds, with which Sinclair had never 
parted, and which now formed the 
backbone of this present suit. The 
more sensational part of the case, too, 
concerning which there had been end- 
less rumors, collapsed immediately. 

“Ts it not true that Sinclair paid you 
a visit at your offices a few days before 
his murder?” counsel asked. 

“Certainly,” Deane answered. 

“Will you tell us what transpired at 
that interview ?” 

“Well, it scarcely amounted to an 
interview,” Deane answered composed- 
ly. “The man was drunk, and I found 
him offensive. He brandished the docu- 
ment at me on which the present case 
is founded, and I suspected him of an 
attempt at blackmail. I had him thrown 
out.” 

“Yet a few days afterward you com- 
missioned Rowan—the man who mur- 
dered Sinclair—to obtain that docu- 
ment from him,” counsel said, amid 
some sensation. 

“Scarcely that,” 


Deane answered. 


“Rowan, who had been a friend of mine 


in South Africa, and was a man of an 
altogether different stamp than Sinclair, 
called upon me a few days later. I 
told"him the circumstances.” 

“You incited him to procure that 
document from Sinclair,” counsel de- 
clared. 

“IT cannot admit that,” Deane an- 
swered. “I told him that I had de- 
clined to be blackmailed by Sinclair, but 
that, after all, I would prefer to pay a 
reasonable sum of money for the docu- 
ment in question. Rowan had been on 
more friendly terms with Sinclair than 
any of us, and I thought that he might 
induce him to listen to reason.” 

“If the document was valueless, why 
should you bother about it?” 

“I'm afraid that you don’t know 
much about the mining world,” Deane 
replied amiably. “Any prejudicial re- 
port, however malicious, however false, 
affects the market, and one must al- 
ways consider one’s stockholders.” 

“Very well, then,” counsel said, “we 
come to this. You deputed Rowan to 
see what he could do with Sinclair. 
Do you realize your responsibility in 
this matter? You are aware of what 
happened ?” 

“Certainly,” Deane answered. “I 
shall never cease to regret it. Sinclair 
was mad drunk and the two men quar- 
reled. The blow which killed him was 
struck in self-defense.” 

“The law did not take that view.” 

“IT stood by Rowan when he died,” 
Deane said, with a sudden note of so- 
lemnity in his tone. “He told me the 
truth then, and the truth is what I have 
told you.” 

“Nevertheless, he stole the docu- 
ment,” counsel continued. “It was dis- 
covered afterward in the possession of 
Miss Rowan.” 

“So I have heard,” Deane answered 
calmly. “It was a pity that she did 
not hand it over to me.” 

“You would have destroyed it, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Most certainly!” Deane answered 
“The mine belonged to me. Sinclair 
had declared before witnesses that there 
were no papers, that the claim had not 
been worked for the requisite time; 
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and, therefore, by the mining laws of 
the country, my purchase was good.” 

The case lasted well over the Christ- 
mas recess. During the holidays, Deane 
spent a good part of his time seeking 
for some trace of Winifred Rowan. 
Hfe went himself to her old employers, 
but they were able to tell him nothing. 
They could only show him a copy of the 
testimonial which they had written at 
her request, and which she had taken 
away with her a few days after her de- 
parture from the hotel. There was no 
one who seemed able to help him in the 
least. Very regretfully he called in the 
services of a private detective, who, 
however, was equally unsuccessful, The 
holidays passed, the case was reopened, 
and Deane was once more immersed in 
the struggle. 

It was over at last. The strain re- 
mained ; the great judge who had heard 
it declined to pronounce judgment im- 
mediately on the conclusion of the 
pleadings. It might be three days or 
it might be even a week before his de- 
cision was known. Deane turned away 
from the court with a strong and in- 
stinctive desire for solitude. The sus- 
pense, long drawn out through the 
weeks and through the months, had be- 
come unbearable. He felt himself no 
longer able calmly to discuss the pros 
and the cons of the case with his fellow 
directors and friends. He was sick to 
heart of it all. He escaped from one 
or two passers-by, and a reporter or so 
who tried to buttonhole him, and ig- 
noring his brougham, around which 
everal others were waiting, he sprang 
into a hansom and drove to the garage 
where he kept his touring car. A few 
brief orders, a penciled note to his 
servant, and Deane, leaving the garage 
by the other entrance, took the Tube 
to its terminus, walked out into the 
country, and was caught up within an 
hour by the car, in which his servant 
Was sitting on the front seat by the side 
of the chauffeur. 

The evening passed swiftly into 
night as they thundered up the great 
north road into the darkness. Deane, 
wrapped in his thick coat and rugs, 
leaned back in his seat, with both win- 
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dows down, feeling an inexpressible re- 
lief in the sharp sting of the night air, 
the flakes of snow, and little clouds of 
rain blown every now and then through 
the open windows. He was free at last 
from the hateful environment of the 
last few months. No longer was there 
any one to point him out as the man 
who had sold for a million pounds a 
mine which had never belonged to him. 
Save for the two motionless figures in 
front, he was alone. There was no one 
to ask him wearisome questions, no one 
to offer him sympathy or wish him 
good fortune. 

On they sped through the night, till 
the villages were like dead haunts, 
without a light in the windows, and 
only an occasional lamp-post to mark 
the place where men slumbered. They 
passed through a town, which was like 
a city of the dead, and on again to the 
wilder country, where the rabbits 
rushed, terrified, before the streaming 
lights of the car, and the wind alone, 
of all nature’s voices, seemed left to 
remind him that this was not a world 
of ghosts through which he rushed. 

Presently he saw the man at the 
wheel swerve a little in his seat, and he 
lifted the speaking tube to his lips. 

“Can we get through to Rakney, 
Murray,” he asked him, “or shall we 
stop at King’s Lynn?” 

“We can get through, sir,” the man 
replied, “if we can rest for half an 
hour somewhere.” 

They knocked up 
King’s Lynn, and the two men ate and 
drank. Deane himself drank a long 
whisky and soda, and lit a cigar. Then 
they rushed onward into the darkness, 
already lightening a little in the east. 
Dawn was breaking as they climbed 
their last hill and ran down toward the 
marshlands. A red light loomed over 
the gray, sullen sea. The marshes 
themselves seemed heavy and undistin- 
guishable—patches of land and dark 
creeks of salt water running into one 
another. Out in the bay the foam- 
topped breakers came rolling sullenly 
in. 

When at last they turned through the 
up the rough 
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gate, and went slowly 
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road—marked out with white stakes— 
which led up to the tower, the dawn 
had actually come, the night was a thing 
of the past, although its shadow seemed 
to hang low over the gray land. The 
sea had been lately over the rough 
road, and progress was difficult. At 
last, though, they reached the little bank 
of shingle on which the tower was 
built, and Deane, with a little sigh of 
relief, stepped wearily down. 

While his servant unlocked the front 
door and busied himself arranging a 
bed and lighting a fire, Deane walked 
down to the edge of the sea, whose 
white-topped waves were dragging back 
the shingle as they fell and broke, with 
a dull, grinding noise. Never, it seemed 
to him, had the beauty of loneliness ap- 
pealed to him more strongly than at 
this hour of dawn. The birds were si- 
lent, the wind had fallen, there was 
no sound whatever from the sleeping 
land. Only the eternal breaking of the 
waves continued—a sound which was 
more like the background for stillness, 
grim and mysterious, inevitable as ex- 
istence itself. Far away now seemed 
that crowded court, with its eager faces, 
its rapt issues; far away seemed the 
importance of wealth, the great ques- 
tion whether he should remain among 
the millionaires, the world buyers, or 
take his place among the poor men of 
the earth. What did it matter, after all, 
this kingship of the cities, with their 
lack of perspective, their crowded 
hours, their strange, artificial atmos- 
phere? The value of these things was 
grotesque, for a moment, distorted. He 
had been wise to come here, he told 
himself, as a breath of the morning 
wind stole, faint and fresh, across the 
salt sea. Perhaps he would be wiser 
still if he defied fortune and _ stayed 
here always. 

His servant summoned him, and he 
went reluctantly indoors. He ate some 
biscuits and drank some milk. Then, 
as the real dawn broke over the sea, a 
fiery red, and with many suggestions of 
troubled weather in its angry glow, he 
opened the window and threw himself 
upon the little iron bedstead with its 
lavender-scented sheets. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


There was one person in London who 
knew Deane’s whereabouts, and from 
him there came no word. To Deane 
himself there seemed something unreal 
about the long hours which he spent in 
solitude, wandering along the sea front, 
following the sands left by the reced- 
ing tide—himself a lonely figure on the 
great gray plain. A storm of rain once 
blew in from the sea, but mostly the 
day was still and colorless. 

To Deane, after the long hours in 
the crowded courts, his directors’ meet- 
ings, his self-imposed mask of ease and 
confidence, the relief of this absolute 
solitude was immeasurable. It was just 
the season of the year when nature and 
those who minister to her seem alike 
to sleep. 

Toward afternoon came some few 
moments of flickering sunlight. Deane 
sat on a wooden bar on the top of one 
of the dikes, and above his head a lark 
was singing, a little timidly, a little 
doubtful, even, of his lonely music, but 
still lending a note of real life to the 
still, gray world over which he hov- 
ered. Deane looked at the queer stone 
tower on its bank of shingle, and 
blessed the chance which had led him 
to purchase it. He looked inland to the 
little red-tiled village, to the deserted 
quay, from which all the fishing boats 
had been dragged high and dry along 
the straight line of raised dike which 
formed the footpath between him and 
the village 

\s he looked, he became conscious 
that some one had started out from the 
village along the dike top. Far away 
at the other end he could see a slowly 
approaching figure. His heart gave a 
little beat. Was it a messenger at last, 
coming to bring him his fate? He 
looked up again to where the lark was 
singing. It seemed, after all, so small a 
thing! Nearer and nearer the figure 
came, near enough, at last, for Deane to 
be able to distinguish something of its 
outline. 

Then he rose to his feet with a quick 
indrawn breath—a little cry of surprise 
to which there was no one to listen. 
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For this was no messenger from the 
village coming. It was a girl in a long 
gray cloak, and a hat which she car- 
ried in her hand, as though the fresh 
salt air of the marshes was something 
also to her. Deane saw the neatly ar- 
ranged brown hair blown into confu- 
sion about her face. Against the empty 
background he recognized the poise of 
her head, the firm but delicate walk, 
the slender, swaying figure. He knew 
who it was that came, and it seemed 
to him that from that moment he knew, 
too, other things. 

lle rose to his feet and went to meet 
her. She stopped short and faltered 
for a moment. He hurried on. 

“Winifred!” he exclaimed. 

She held out her hands. Her eye- 
brows were upraised, her mouth was 
quivering, her eyes were seeking his 
with a sort of plaintive earnestness. 

“It is true, then!” exclaimed. 
You are really here!” 
“IT am really here,”* he answered, 
“and it is really you! Nothing else 
seems to matter very much. <And yet, 
I would like to know why you alone, 
of all the world, should have discovered 
iny hiding place.” 

She laughed, and seemed quite un- 
conscious of the fact that he was still 
holding her hands. “I have been ill,” 
she said. “I came down here to rest. 
Last night I heard in the village that 
you had arrived, that you were here 
alone. I knew then,” she continued 
softly, “what had happened. I felt that 
I must come, if it was only for a few 
moments.” 

“It was very nice of you,” he said. 

Then they stood side by side in a 
silence charged with a sort of impotent 
passion. Why had she troubled to come, 
he wondered, now that the bubble of 
his wealth was burst—she, who had 
held him to her cold-blooded compact, 
who had bound him to her by as sordid 
a bargain as ever the mind of woman 
could have conceived. 

“T am glad to see you,” he said, “and 
yet I don’t know why. You did not 


she 
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hesitate to leave me without word of 
you, aS soon as you saw 
ahead.” 
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She drew a little away, looking at 
him as though she had only half under- 
stood. 

“When I lost the bond by which I 
held you,” she said, “I could scarcely 
expect you to continue to pay. I have 
thought it all over since, until I think 
that I have drunk in all the shame 
which a woman could feel. It was a 
hateful, miserable thing, but then my 
life has been a hateful, miserable thing 
ever since I was a child, and I did 
long, yes, I did long,” she added fer- 
vently, “for something a little differ- 
ent.” 

“You disappeared, then,” he said 
slowly, “because you imagined, natural- 
ly enough, that so soon as you had lost 
your hold upon me, I should be only 
too glad to free myself from our en- 
gagement ?” 

“Of course,” she answered, the color 
slowly staining her cheeks. ‘There was 
no doubt whatever about that. Only 
since then I have understood how great 
a mistake I made. If things had turned 
out differently,” she continued, “I 
should never have dared to come to you, 
to tell you this and to ask for your for- 
giveness. Dut as it is,” she added, “you 
cannot misunderstand me any longer, 
can you?” 

“I suppose not,” he admitted. 

“T wanted to come and tell you that 
I was sorry,” she continued softly, “and 
I wanted, too, to remind you that you 
are still young, and that the loss of a 
fortune is not the most terrible thing 
in the world. I heard yesterday that 
you were out upon Salthouse Neck, 
close to the quicksands. You know it 
is never safe there, with these winter 
tides. Life is not a thing to be trifled 
with. It may seem terrible to you just 
now to have lost your great fortune, to 
be once more a poor man. These things, 
after all, don’t count for much against 
the gift of life. I know it sounds like 
humbug to hear me talk like this, but 
they were gossiping about you in the 
village. One man was saying that he 
shouldn’t be at all surprised to hear 
that you had disappeared, and to find 
—to find,” she added, with a little 
shiver, “your body come up the creek 
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with the next tide. You wouldn’t do 
anything like that, would you?” 

“Not a ghost of a chance of it,” he 
answered cheerily. “Besides, I am not 
quite a pauper yet.” 

“You have lost the case, haven't 
you ?” she asked quickly. “They seemed 
to think so in the village, and I heard 
that Mr. Sarsby said his niece had come 
into a million pounds.” 

“Up till last night, at any rate,” an- 
swered Deane, “nothing was decided. 
The judge reserved his decision.” 

“Then why,” she asked wonderingly, 
“did you come down here?” 

He drew her a little closer to him, 
and looked into her eyes. “I think, 
dear,” he said, “that it was Providence 
which sent me.” 


They walked along the sands, and for 
them the sun shone still, and the song 
of the lark was only the faint echo of 
wonderful And 


a still more music. 
then, as they turned back, they saw 
alovg the dike a boy riding a bicycle, 


a boy with a leather satchel around his 
waist, and the rim of whose bicycle 
was red. He pressed her arm. 

“Courage, dear,” he said. “This is 
the Mercury who brings us the knowl- 
edge of our fate. In a few moments 
you will know whether you are to be- 
come the wife of a millionaire or a 
workingman.”’ 

“If you would only believe,” she mur- 
mured, “how little it matters!” 


“TI do believe,” he answered. “I came 
down here to escape the shock of hear- 
ing the news before others. Now that it 
comes, I simply do not mind. There 


are greater things in the world than the 
Little Anna Gold Mine!” 

He took the telegram from the boy, 
and opened it with firm fingers. He 
read it out aloud without a tremor: 

Counsel met in judge’s private room by ap- 
pointment to-day. Have compromised with 
plaintiffs twenty thousand pounds. 

Deane threw a coin to the boy, who 
remounted his bicycle and rode away. 
Then, turning to Winifred, “You see,” 
he said, “you have brought me luck.” 
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“IT only pray,” she murmured, as 
they turned together toward the tower, 
“that I may bring you happiness!” 


Deane met Mrs. Hefferom a few 
months afterward, and was struck at 
once by her altered expression. They 
came face to face at the corner of a 
street, and both involuntarily stopped. 

“T hope,” said Deane politely, “that 
you are making good use of my money.” 

“And I hope,” she answered, laugh- 
ing, “that you are making more fortunes 
from my mine.” 

“T am doing fairly well, thank you,” 
Deane admitted, “but you know that I 
have a wife to keep now.” | 

“And I a husband,” she answered. 
“T am trying to reform Stephen Hef- 
ferom.” 

“T hope you are succeeding ?” 

“On the whole, yes,” she declared, 
smiling. ‘We live at Streatham, and 
he goes in to the City every day. We 
are not millionaires yet, but one never 
can tell.” 

“At any rate,” he remarked pleasant- 
ly, “to judge by your appearance, I 
should say that you find it better than 
Rakney.”’ 

“Don’t mention the place, or any one 
in it,” she said, with a shiver. ‘Thank 
Heaven, I shall never have to go back 
to it! Stephen is really doing very 
well, and half the money is still settled 
upon me. You have no idea,” she con- 
tinued, “how domesticity has agreed 
with him. He has scarcely a vice left.” 

“It has made a lot of difference to 
me,” returned Deane. “Can’t you rec- 
ognize my subdued appearance ?” 

“T never saw you looking so well,” 
she answered frankly. “Now I must 
hurry off. I am going to call for my 
husband and take him to lunch.” 

“And I am going to fetch my wife 
for the same reason,’ Deane answered. 
“The best of luck to you both!” 

They parted in the crowd, swept 
away by the flood, the endless tide of 
passing humanity, and with a smile 
Deane went to his appointment. 


END. 








ROPERLY to understand the 
y& theft of Geoffrey Carlisle’s 
wy, famous gem- studded Indian 

scimeter, “The Daughter of 
Lightning,” and also the 
suspected connection therewith of ‘Dia- 
mond Sammy” Cook, the “Ice Man,” 
it is necessary to revert briefly to the 
marital differences between Mr. and 
Mrs. Worden Wills—if, indeed, “dif- 
ferences” be not too harsh a word for 
a separation conducted, so to speak, 
“without blood or pain,” and in a spirit 
of such laudable harmony and good 
feeling. 

Mrs. Wills first raised the question 
one spring morning when the two 
were breakfasting together in the most 
Darby-and-Joan fashion at their coun- 
try place down on Long Island. 

It was an ideal domestic scene, in 
an ideal setting, upon an ideal day. 
The air, a combination of spun gold 
and sapphire, fluttered lightly the silken 
‘urtains at the window and stirred the 
petals of the yellow jonquils in a bowl 
upon the table. Outside, the bay was 
sparkling and dimpling in a thousand 
glints, and the old willow trees along 
the shore were budding into green. 
The drifted sand dunes on the beach 
five miles away—that narrow barrier 
between the landlocked bay and ocean 
—gleamed like hillocks of snow in the 
sunshine. 

Worden sat at the head of the table, 
a solid, comfortable, restful figure, en- 
grossed in his newspaper. Mrs. Wor- 
den, across from him in a ravishing 
pink negligee, looked the devoted young 
matron to perfection. The bacon was 















crisp, the toast, on its silver rack, hot, 
the coffee a poem in Sévres cups. 

Surely—and well did Cynthia Wills 
know it—she should have spent half 
her time upon her knees thanking 
lfeaven fasting for the blessings which 
had been vouchsafed her. 

But this morning the caprice of April 
was astir in her blood. The vagrant 
breeze whispered mutinies in her ears 
as it rustled at the window. The co- 
quetting wavelets of the bay challenged 
and bantered her. The misty green of 
the willow tops wooed her to indirec- 
tion and fantasy. 

A gypsy impulse awoke in her soul, 
and a sudden reckless light flashed into 
her violet eyes. 

“Worden,” she announced abruptly, 
“IT am going to get a divorce!” 

lle laid aside his paper and glanced 
across at her. Some instinct told him 
that this was no joke, but a crisis to be 
met soberly and with tact. 

nm ery well, my dear,” he said quiet 
ly. “Ho hall we set about it?” 

Perhaps that was not his immediate 
response. Worden was no clam; and 
even a clam might quiver in surprise, 
I fancy, at such an apostate declaration 
from the wife of his bosom; might feel 
some natural curiosity as to the causes 
of a renig so absolutely without rhyme 
or reason, 

Still, a year’s betrothal to Cynthia 
and two years of wedded life had been 
more or less of an education in moods 
to Worden; and it required neither an 
extended probing on his part, nor the 
detonating blasts of a matrimonial row, 
to get at what was wrong. 
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Cynthia, he realized, occupied a sin- 
gularly independent position for a wife 
—so independent that the merest hint 
of restriction or control roused her to 
a quick revolt. 

Other women, mindful of the well- 
filled seed jar and fresh cuttlefish bone, 
and impressed by the gilded bars of 
convention hedging them around, might 
twitter contentedly, hopping from perch 
to perch; but she, rich in her own right, 
born to the purple, arrogant in unchal- 
lenged youth and beauty, and a dare- 
devil to her finger tips, scorned such 
servile compromises. For her, the cage 
door must be always open to come or 
go as she might list. 

So, Worden, serpent-subtle, if mol- 
luscan of speech, flung down every bar- 
rier and bade her fare forth in peace. 

The arrangements were really very 
simple. Nevada is complaisant; and 
one can travel thither and even sojourn 
the necessary six months in compara- 
tive comfort. 

As for the rest, Mr. Wills somewhat 
ruefully conveyed himself and his trunk 
to his New York club, and, seeking 
distraction in politics, obtained, through 
influence, a position as deputy commis- 
sioner of police. He was, in the fervid 
language of Cynthia’s Western advo- 
cate, “a heartless deserter and _ per- 
jured recreant, lost to all sense of de- 
cency and manhood.” 

But justice is stern, and the primrose 
path of the delinquent was not without 
its nettles. Essentially a “home body,” 
he missed, in the alien atmosphere of 
the club, the comforts of his “ain fire- 
side.” The “Yoicks! Tally-ho!” of 
crook chasing could not entirely com- 
pensate him for the little wifely atten- 
tions to which he had become used. 

Indeed, by the time Cynthia returned 
from Reno flaunting her decree like a 
new Doucet gown, the commissioner— 
what between disappointment at her 
continued perversity, and official cha- 
grin over the unchecked ravages of that 
debonair raider of society, the “Ice 
Man”—was disporting a grouch which, 
as she expressed it, could stand alone. 

Small consolation did he _ receive 
from her, however. On the contrary, 


she seemed to take a mischievous de- 
light in tantalizing and mocking him, 
fluttering ever just beyond his reach, 
and airily evading all his efforts to lure 
her back to the deserted nest. 

She made him cozily welcome at the 
little apartment she set up; but it was 
clearly upon the footing of a guest, 
never with the license of the master. 
She gratefully accepted his advice and 
suggestion in regard to her affairs; but 
shied apprehensively at the least show 
of authority. In short, she gave him 
plainly to understand that, friendly and 
unreserved though she might be in her 
intercourse with him, there was a line 
drawn beyond which he was not privi- 
leged to pass. 

Moreover, she flirted openly and un- 
abashed with other men before his very 
eyes. Not that Worden was or could 
be jealous. Of course not. Still, al- 
most any husband—even a “heartless 
deserter and _ perjured  recreant’”— 
would resent having to share his wife’s 
smiles and tender glances with a syn- 
dicate of rival Johnnies. 

“Seven of them!” he raged helpless- 
ly. “Six fortune hunters, and that 
Deadwood Dick she brought on from 
Reno and has shoved into society, who, 
unless I miss my guess, is just a plain 
road agent. Nice bunch for a white 
man to be up against, ch, what? Why, 
a chap can hardly get through her door 
without stumbling over two or three of 
them with their greedy tongues lolling 
out of their mouths.” 

Still, truth to tell, only one of the 
vexing suitors—Sumner Cox, the 
slouch-hatted Westerner he dubbed 
Deadwood Dick—had caused Worden 
any serious alarm; or, rather, Cox had 
been the only one until the recent in- 
explicable rise to favor of old Carlisle. 

Now, at first blush, Geoffrey Car- 
lisle was hardly a figure calculated to 
arouse to active stunts the green-eyed 
monster. He was a typical old beau, 
padded and dyed and stayed like a 
second Major Pendennis; he was three- 
score years of age, if a day; and he 
had a “champagne eye,” and a shuf- 
fle in his gait which he euphemistically 
ascribed to gout, but gossip whispered 











THE BOGUS BABY 


was locomotor ataxia. More than that, 
he was pelfless as the proverbial church 
mouse, and with morals as notoriously 
tottery as his legs. 

A moth-eaten old goat, indeed, to be 
playing Mary’s little lamb to bloom- 
ing Cynthia, yet Worden was reliably 
informed that wherever she went—mo- 
toring, shopping, to the restaurants, or 
for a walk along the Avenue—Carlisle 
was nowadays invariably in tow; and 
Worden could not forget that Carlisle, 
leering and bedizened relic though he 
was, had four times persuaded young 
and beautiful women to accompany him 
to the altar—women not only young 
and beautiful, but rich as well, for 
Carlisle was by no means one to over- 
look the main chance. 

Of these unwise virgins, it may be 
chronicled, three, after a more or less 
brief experience, had sought relief in 
divorce, and the fourth, a daughter of 
Standard Oil, had only failed of simi- 
lar deliverance because she died during 
the pendency of the suit, leaving a child 
to inherit the seven and a half millions 
which had been her dowry. 

By will, she expressly cut off her 
husband from any share in this patri- 
mony, directing that it should be ad- 
ministered by trustees, of whom, coin- 
cidentally, Worden Wills was one, and 
that in case of her son’s death it should 
go to various enumerated charities ; but 
with the best intentions in the world, 
she could not entirely lose Carlisle in 
the shuffle. As the heir’s natural guard- 
ian, he had pickings not to be de- 
spised, 

That baby, in short, became to the 
old sinner a meal ticket and source of 
livelihood. Rarely did he bother his 
head about its upbringing, so long as 
Matilda Griffin, the elderly poor rela- 
tion he had engaged as nurse, kept it 
from disturbing him and reported all 
well with its health; but he owerlooked 
no chance to prey upon the usufruct. 

Since the courts held that the boy 
was entitled to an establishment and 
maintenance befitting his estate, motor 
cars were purchased in his name, also 
a yacht, while his presentations of flow- 
ers, candy, and jewelry to various la- 
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dies of the stage set a record for in- 
fantile prodigality. 

Furthermore, a mansion was taken 
for him in a fashionable quarter and 
fitted out with reckless extravagance, 
especially in the details of cellar and 
smoking rooms. If at this place the 
guardian’s private quarters bristled with 
a costly array of historic swords—the 
collecting of which had always been a 
passion with Carlisle—the claim was 
made that this was no more than an 
evidence of originality in decoration, 
and even of forethought for the boy's 
future education. 

Of course, the trustees raised a howl, 
but it did them no good. The impu- 
dent contention was held good in law, 
and Carlisle promptly realized the 
dream of a lifetirne by adding to his 
assortment of noted weapons the long- 
coveted “Daughter of Lightning,” 
which, once wielded by a king of Delhi, 
and brought to England in the days of 
Warren Hastings, had a pedigree of 
loot and slaughter and intrigue like 
the secret history of the Romanoffs. 

A beautifully curved blade of finest 
temper it was, chased in gold with fan- 
tastic arabesques, and bearing in its 
hilt a single great white diamond which 
flashed and glittered like a star. To 
guard against such marauders as the 
ubiquitous “Ice Man,” its proprietor 
had a specially constructed safe set in 
the wall, and exhibited his treasure 
only under such precautions as might 
have distinguished a showing of crown 
jew els. 

With this acquisition, any one know- 
ing Carlisle might well have deemed 
his cup full and running over. He had 
a soit bed, fared sumptuously every 
day, and possessed his heart’s cherished 
desire, all without the frets and clashes 
of matrimony. Why, then—being safe- 
ly absolved from any romantic yearn- 
ings—should he tempt the fates by 
seeking a fifth wife? 

Frankly, Cynthia herself was puz- 
zled, until Sumner Cox illuminated the 
point for her in his blunt Western way, 
one day after Carlisle had just left 
them. 

“That old stiff wants to marry you,” 
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he observed reflectively. ‘ ’Cause 
why? ’Cause he’s worried, and your 
little pile looks pretty good to him. He’s 
waked up all of a sudden, you see, to 
the fact that his ore’s all in one dump 
car. Comes up a touch of scarlet fever, 
or measles, or whooping cough, and 
where is he? Guess that husband of 
yours wouldn’t take long to boot him 
into the street, eh?” 

“Ah, the sword of Damocles,” smiled 
Cynthia, “and I am the one selected to 
save him?” 

“No,” corrected Cox, “it’s not any 
sword of that name he wants you to 
save; it’s that precious old sickle of a 
‘Daughter of Lightning’ he’s scared of 
losing. He’d marry a_ razor-clawed 
catamount rather than let go his grip 
on that.” 

Mrs. Wills involuntarily glanced at 
her nails, but otherwise ignored his 
artless simile; for Sumner was going 
on, and she found herself interested. 

“Why,” said he, “they tell me the 
old horse thief is so worked up and 
loco, there’s scarcely any living with 
him. He fired his valet the other day 
that he’s had with him for twenty 
years, simply because he caught the fel- 
low looking cross-eyed at that wonder- 
ful new safe. I know, because Eugene, 
who used to be with me, has landed the 
berth, and came to me for a reference.” 

“Eugene?” repeated Cynthia. “You 
mean the ex-vaudeville performer?” 

He gave her a quick look out of the 
corner of his eye. 

“You seem to know every b rly.” He 
laughed a shade uncomfortably. 

“Oh, one doesn’t have to be an en- 
cyclopedia to have heard of Eugene. 
Maids will talk, you know, and he is 
quite a figure, I understand, in society 
below stairs. Besides, Worden, in his 
bachelor days, had him once for a 
brief period, and used to fill me with 
tales of his ability as a mimic.” 

“So?” commented Cox; he seemed 
by this time to have recovered his 
usual equanimity. “Funny he never 
showed off any of his tricks to me. He 
told me he’d been on the stage once; 
but I never knew whether it was 
Shakespeare, or an Indian medicine 


show he’d been up against. I guess I 
was more interested in having him cur- 
ry me down and lick me into shape; 
and he sure was all right on that lead. 
As I told Carlisle, he don’t graft any 
harder than is reasonable, and only 
yourself has put me wise to more wrin- 
kles than he did. Oh, yes, Eugene is a 
good valet, all right; but as for him 
being in the John Drew class, I can't 
rightly say.” 

With that, the subject dropped, and 
they turned to other things; but Cyn- 
thia had stuffed away in her retentive 
memory a bit of information which 
later was to prove of use 

That memory of hers, indeed, was 
much like a woman's shopping bag, full 
of unconsidered trifles and heteroge- 
neous odds and ends; but if she clawed 
through it long enough, she generally 
extracted from the jumble what she 
wanted. 

At present, though, her mind was 
busy with the suggestion Cox had given 
her, and as she pondered it in the suc- 
ceeding days, noticing meanwhile that 
Carlisle’s pursuit of her steadily grew 
more feverish and eager, a suspicion 
awoke that it was not a mere vague 
apprehension which spurred on_ her 
aged wooer, but some definite and im- 
pending peril. 

So, partly from solicitude for the lit- 
tle, motherless child, partly on an im- 
pulse of curiosity, and partly to keep 
Worden twisting on the anxious seat, 
she set herself to fathom the reason 
for the old fellow’s disquietude. 


Of course, she succeeded. When 
did Deliiah, being in form, ever fail 
at that game? Her senile Samson 


wriggled, and hung back, and tried to 
evade her wiles; but in the end con- 
fessed his desperate straits. His baby 
Was missing. 

“Missing?” repeated Cynthia, with a 
startled ¢xclamation. “Do you mean 
that he has been lost? Oh, the poor 
little kiddy !” She turned somewhat 
fiercely on him. “How did it hap- 
pen?” she demanded. “I thought his 
nurse was a model of vigilance and 
devoted to the child.” 

“Matilda Griffin?’ Carlisle shuffled 
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she was. The 


“Well, so 


his feet. 
thing would never have happened, I 


suppose, if she had been there. But, 
curse the luck, I had to let her go over 
three weeks back.” 

“Let her go?” 

“Yes,” a shade defiantly. “She was 
under orders not to bring the brat any- 
where near my rooms; yet every ait- 
ernoon, when I settled myself for a 
nap, | would hear him yowling in the 
hall. She was smart enough always to 
get him out of sight before I could 
catch her, and she even had the hardi- 
hood to face me out and deny she'd 
ever been there. Said I had probably 
heard some baby crying on the street. 
But, of course, I couldn’t keep on 
standing for that sort of thing, so I 
got rid of her.” 

“And then took on some flighty 
young thing in her place, who promptly 
lost your baby for you?” railed Mrs. 
Wills. “I declare, Geoffrey, if it wasn’t 
for what the little man may be under- 
going, I'd be almost glad this happened 
to you.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t so bad as that,” de- 
murred Carlisle. ‘“The woman I got 
seemed to be a decent, sensible body, all 
right. Certainly, she was ugly enough 
to dispel any fear of giddiness, and 
she had the very best of references. 
Eugene, my man, looked her up and 
found her O. K. in every particular.” 

“Nevertheless, she lost your baby.” 

“Ves; and yet, if her story be true, 
one can hardly blame her. She had 
the kid out in the Park, you see, in 
his carriage, and she-says a 
came over from the bridle path, and 
told her I.was there and wanted to 
speak to her. So she left the baby in 
charge of a policeman, and when she 
came back five minutes later, having, 
of course, failed to find me, neither 
baby, policeman, nor carriage was any- 
where in sight.” 

“But didn’t she at once make inqui- 
ries ?” 

“Oh, yes. Some women near at hand 
told her the cop had wheeled the child 
away, and naturally supposing he had 
taken it to the Arsenal Station, she 


groom 


hurried off there only to learn that no 


officer answering the description she 
gave had been on duty.” 

“Of course, though, you immediately 
reported the matter to headquarters?” 

“To headquarters?” He gave a vig- 
orous shake of the head. ‘Well, hard- 
ly. Why, don’t you know, if Worden 
should learn of this affair, he’d be in 
court to-morrow trying to have me 
removed from my guardianship on the 
score of negligence. No, no; I've got 
to prevent his getting next at any haz- 
ard.” 

“What do you propose to do, then? 
Put private detectives on the case?” 

“Private detectives!” He laughed 
hollowly. “I’ve had a half dozen of 
the best agencies in town at work for 
the past two weeks, with absolutely no 
results.” 

Cynthia sat up sharply, and stared 
at him with widening eyes. 

“Two weeks?” she gasped. “Do 
you mean to say the child has been 
gone so long a time as that?” 

Then, as he nodded assent, she grew 
even more excited. 

“Two weeks!” she repeated. “I im- 
agined it was merely a happening of 
yesterday. Why, Geoffrey, this is a 
clear case of abduction. The groom’s 
false message, the supposititious police- 
man; it all points to a deep-laid plot. 
The poor little baby has been kid- 
napped ! 

“And you,” she cried, turning upon 
him indignantly, “are doing nothing?” 

“What is there to do?’ Carlisle 


threw out his hands in a gesture of im- 
potence. “I have already to!d you | 


dare not appeal to the police, or let 
the affair get into the papers, on Wor- 
den’s account; and every other move I 
have attempted has gone wrong. Lord, 
don’t you suppose I have racked my 
brains to a frazzle in the past fortnight, 
trying to hit upon a feasible scheme?” 

“But haven't the kidnappers commu- 
nicated with you?” demaaded Cynthia. 
“Surely, there has been an effort to 
obtain ransom?” 

He hesitated, and turned red under- 
neath the upon his _ sallow 
cheeks. 

“Well,” he conceded grudgingly, at 


rouge 
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length, “there has been an interchange 
of notes; but,” his face hardening, 
“the terms they offer are impossible. 
They will be satisfied with nothing less 
than the ‘Daughter of Lightning.’” 

A wave of contemptuous anger swept 
over Cynthia. This callous old fop 
would sacrifice his own flesh and blood 
rather than give up his selfish delight 
in the possession of a mere bauble, a 
piece of curved and burnished steel. It 
needed no clairvoyant eye to discern 
that if she would marry him and per- 
mit his retention of the scimeter, he 
was quite content to let the affair of 
the child settle itself as it would. 

Impulsively, she sprang to her feet 
and whirled halfway across the room 
to the telephone. Since he would not 
report the disappearance of the baby 
and inaugurate proper measures of re- 
covery, she would do it for him. 

But ere she could take down the re- 
ceiver, she paused. One of those sud- 
den feminine intuitions which her ex- 
perience had shown were not to be 
lightly disobeyed had gripped her, and 
she slowly returned to her place. 

“It was nothing,” she excused the 
somewhat tumultuous action. ‘Merely 
an idea which suggested itself, but on 
reflection seemed unwise to carry out. 

“And now, Geoffrey,” dropping into 
an ordinary tone, “have you no suspi- 
cion as to the identity of these kidnap- 
pers? The very fact of their declin- 
ing a money ransom, and insisting on 
the sword, ought, one would think, to 
offer something of a clue.” 

“No.” He passed his hand a trifle 
wearily across his brow. “I thought of 
that, too, and have tried to thresh it 
out; but it leads to nothing. None of 
the collectors would be willing to se- 
cure the ‘Daughter’ in that way; for 
it would bar them from exhibiting it, or 
And I 
have no enemies, or at least none I 
can think of, who would lend them- 
selves to so dastardly an outrage. No,” 
he repeated, “it looks a promising clue; 
but, as a matter of fact, leads to noth- 
ing.” 

Cynthia, however, scarcely listened 
to his argument. Communing with her- 
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self, her mind was circling from point 
to point like a hunting dog seeking to 
catch the scent. 

“But, Geoffrey,” she questioned, rais- 
ing a new issue, “you can’t keep the 
thing long a secret. The servants will 
talk, the neighbors will notice. Why, 
yes, come to think of it, the trustees 
drop around every little while, don’t 
they, to see that all is well? At least, 
Worden used to, I remember.” 

Carlisle made a wry face and mut- 
tered something underneath his breath. 

“Oh, yes,” he rejoined grimly, ‘“Wor- 
den drops around. In fact, to-morrow 
is the day for his regular monthly vis- 
itation, and that is what’s got me all 
on edge. The neighbors and servants, 
I have taken care of, I think’’"—he gave 
a sly leer—‘‘but Worden is so deuced 
prying and methodical that I’m afraid 
he'll drop to something.” 

“Drop to something?’ exclaimed 
Cynthia, “Well, I should rather think 
he would. If I know Worden, he’ll 
demand to see that baby, and when it 
isn’t forthcoming, he’ll want something 
more than excuses and equivocation.” 

“Ah, but the baby will be forthcom- 
ing,’ grinned Carlisle. “That is, a@ 
baby will be forthcoming. I told you, 
I'd been fooling the servants and the 
neighbors, did I not? Why, it wasn’t 
a day after I learned the mess I was in 
before I had a substitute baby in the 
house.” 

“A substitute baby!” 

“Iexactly. Something had to be 
done, you see, to fend off inconvenient 
questions, and when Eugene suggested 
that, I naturally jumped at the chance, 
Why, outside of him, and the detec- 
tives, and the fool nurse, whom, of 
course, I was obliged to retain to keep 
her mouth shut, you and I are the only 
persons in the world who even dream 
of my”—he paused for a word—‘my 
bereavement. 

“All kids look alike, or at least howl 
alike,” he added. “Their looks don’t 
really make much difference.” 

“Tt will make a difference to Wor- 
den,’ put in Cynthia. “You'll have 
to show a pretty good counterfeit to 
impose on him, I’m thinking.” 
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Carlisle dropped his air of cunning, 
and nervously pulled at the ends of his 
mustache. 

“Yes,” he granted fretfully, “and 
there’s the rub. The only baby Eu- 
gene could get me without too much 
explanation was one belonging to his 
sister, and its hair is as black as a 
crow. With a cap on the head when it 
goes out, and the nurse keeping it pret- 
ty much to herself in the house, we've 
managed very well so far; but Wor- 
den—deuce take him!—has a way of 
looking the brat over like a horse he is 
thinking of buying, and I'm afraid of 
the result. Yes,” with a rueful shake 
of the head, “I’m afraid of the result. 

“Towever”—he brightened up a lit- 
tle—‘*Eugene said if nothing turned up 
to-day, he’d try his hand at making a 
little yellow wig, which, he thought, 
might pass muster.” 

Eugene? Eugene? Cynthia’s shop- 
ping-bag memory was tumbling out its 
contents, and the little filaments of her 
brain were fairly sputtering as they 
fused to a codérdination. Then, as in a 
flash of vivid light, she saw the truth. 

Why—she choked a burst of relieved 
laughter in her throat—this was no 
tragedy, as she had thought, but merry 
farce. Eugene had given her the key 
—Eugene, whose imitations of a baby’s 
wails Worden had once told her were 
inimitable. He it was, no doubt, who, 
by the exercise of his talents, had 
aroused Carlisle’s ire, and made the plot 
easy by driving faithful Matilda from 
her post. 

But Eugene had nothing to gain 
from the comedy. Whose had been 
the mind to plan and direct his suc- 
cessive steps? 

Ah, with the recollection of Eugene’s 
former period of service, and the in- 
cident of the mysterious Park police- 
man to guide her, that was not hard to 
The master spirit behind the 





guess. 


project, she was quite ready to believe, 
could be found at that moment in the 
deputy commissioner’s office down at 
police headquarters. 

It was on the tiprof Cynthia’s tongue 
to announce her conclusions, and thus 
her companion’s disquietude, 


relieve 
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but with one of her quick caprices, she 
suddenly changed her mind, and de- 
cided to take a hand in the mélée her- 
self. 

With this in mind, she harked back 
to Carlisle’s remark upon the feasibil- 
ity of a wig, and gravely shook her 
head. 

“No,” she advised, “Worden would 
never fail to detect that in a minute. 
What you must use is a reliable and 
quick-acting bleach. Here, I will give 
you the name of one which you can get 
at any drug store.” 

Six o'clock next morning saw Mrs. 
Worden Wills roused from her peace- 
ful dreams by the insistent jangling of 
the telephone, and when she finally 
tumbled sleepily out to answer the 
summons, Carlisle’s voice, agitated and 
shaking, hailed her over the wire. 

“Good Lord, Cynthia, what am I to 
do?” he fairly shrieked at her. “That 
cursed stuff you gave me has played 
hob with everything. I was just in to 
look at the kid by daylight, and, by 
Jove, his hair’—he was unable to enun- 
ciate for a moment, then finished ex- 
plosively—"his hair is grass-green! 

“By Jove, woman,” scolded Car- 
lisle, “this is a serious matter, you’ve 
got to understand, and you are all to 
blame. You must tell me what to do. 
You can’t leave me in the lurch now.” 

“Nor am I going to.” She mastered 
her laughter. “Don’t -you worry, but 
trust to me. Everything will come out 


all right, take my word for it. You go 
back to bed now and rest easy. I will 


be over at your house as soon as 
Worden arrives, and I am very positive 
that everything will be satisfactorily 
straightened out.” 

True to her word, ten o'clock saw 
her motor draw up before Carlisle’s 
door; and Worden, who had been ush- 
ered in but a moment before, stared in 
amazed consternation as he saw her 
enter the drawing room, followed by 
Matilda Griffin, and a smooth-shaven 
man of clerical appearance. 

“What's this? What's this?’ he 
sputtered excitedly. “Cynthia, you are 
surely never going to——” 

“No, no, dear boy,” she calmed him. 
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“This is the bride,” pointing to Matilda 
Griffin, who was nervously pulling at 
her threadbare gloves. “It is the only 
arrangement under which she was will- 
ing to return to her post, and for the 
child’s interest, at least, I do not see 
how a better could be devised.” 

“But will Carlisle consent?’ stam- 
mered Worden, gazing fascinated at 
Miss Griffin’s hard, knobby cheeks, and 
thin, wisplike pompadour. 

“He can’t help himself. This is a 
case where I am playing Providence, 
and I intend to see that my mandates 
are obeyed. But—sh-h—here he 
comes !” 

Carlisle shuffled into the room as she 
spoke, still plainly nervous and ill at 
ease, but more composed than she had 
expected to find him, The reason for 
this serenity she presently discovered, 
when he found a moment to draw her 
aside. 

“It’s all right,” he whispered eagerly. 
“Eugene has fixed it. By Jove, that 
fellow is a wonder! He knew just the 
right man to get to undo the harm al- 
ready done, and obtain the proper yel- 
low tinge instead. They're working in 
my rooms at it now, as the hair man 
said that was the only place in the house 
where he could get the proper light. 
Wait a minute, and I'll see whether 
they are through yet.” 

He hastened off; but hardly, it 
seemed, could have covered the dis- 
tance to the suite reserved for him, 
when there issued therefrom a howl of 
consternation, which drew them all hur- 
rying in his wake. 

Cynthia’s first idea was that he had 
been overcome by chagrin at a failure 
of the experiment, for, as she pushed 
through the door in a sort of general 
scramble, she saw no sign of the hair 
specialist or Eugene, and the baby lay 
on the couch, still looking as though 
his head had been dipped in paris 
green. 

But it was evident that a deeper emo- 
tion gripped Carlisle. Unable to speak, 
his face convulsed, he stood stiffly 


pointing toward the wall, and Cynthia’s 
gaze, following his outstretched finger, 
perceived that the door of his safe was 
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open—the “Daughter of Lightning” 
gone. 

With a professional air, Worden 
stepped quickly forward, and examined 
a small, neatly drilled hole beside the 
combination. 

“Ah,” he commented. 
friend, the ‘Ice Man.’ ” 

“The ‘Ice Man’!” Cynthia gasped, 
subsiding weakly into a chair, “And I 
thought all the time it was you. Oh, 
Worden, lose no time, but start your 
men to hunting a hair specialist, and 
that tricky Eugene.” 

If her discernment suffered defeat 
in one direction, however, it was not 
without a victory in another; for when 
Carlisle had recovered from the first 
shock of his loss she gently, but firmly, 
laid down the law. 

“T cannot recover your sword, Geof- 
frey,” she said, “but I can restore your 
boy, and, I think, persuade Worden 
to condone your flagrant neglect. Only 
on one condition will I do it, though, 
and that is that you marry Matilda 
Griffin, and so give her the right to 
love and protect your child.” 

Of course, the old Bluebeard at- 
tempted to balk, but he was broken 
and desperate, and Cynthia held the 
whip hand. So, in the end, he and Ma- 
tilda ranged themselves before the 
preacher, and duly promised to love, 
honor; and cherish, until death did them 
part. 

“And now for my wedding gift to 
you,” Cynthia addressed the united 


“Again our 


pair, as she drew them back to the 
sleeping baby. “There is your son, 


It has been your own all the 
time and not a substitute. That artful 
Eugene merely dyed his hair, and 
palmed him off on you as belonging to 
some one else. I proved it conclusively 
with the bleach which . 

But she broke off in the face of an 
even stronger proof; for at that mo- 
ment the baby opened his eyes, and, 
recognizing the homely face of Matilda 
Griffin, stretched out his little arms. 

“Oh, my lamb! My lamb!” cried the 
new-made Mrs. Carlisle, and swooping 
down, she lifted him, green curls and 
all, to her motherly bosom. 


Geoffrey. 
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ADY MURIEL stretched out 
} her feet to the fire, so that 
her pretty, open-work stock- 
ings showed on her = slim 
ankles, and covered a tiny 
yawn with a small hand. 

“IT think Sir George might have ar- 
ranged the weather better,” she said. 

“Oh, but this is what we want,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Adeane. “This is season- 
able.” 

She was fair, of a full figure, and 
near forty, and her mouth drooped 
pathetically. She cast a glance at the 
window, against which the snow was 
beating. Without, the light was low, 
despite the whiteness of the ground, for 
the short day was passing to its close. 





“Seasonable!” said Lady Muriel, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘“So’s sun- 
stroke in tropical Africa, and so’re 


earthquakes in Sicily.” 

“It was a shame hounds 
meet,” declared Sylvia Vane. “I 
want to try my chestnut.” 

“First time of asking?” 
Muriel interrogatively. 

“T was out once with the Quorn,” 
said Miss Vane, in a deprecating tone. 
“But we hadn’t any luck.” 

She examined her perfectly mani- 
cured hands, a strong, fine, handsome 
girl of five and twenty ; almost it seemed 
as if she shrank from the other’s eyes. 

“Didn’t Montague Pollak breed her ?” 
inquired Lady Muriel deliberately. 

Sylvia Vane always admired the 
smartness of Lady Muriel Standish, but 
she winced now. 

“T believe so,” she said indifferently. 
There was a pause, and then Lady 


couldn't 


did 


said Lady 





Muriel said, in a dry voice: “They say 
Captain Fortescue’s come.” 

“Indeed!” said Sylvia Vane, as in- 
differently as before. 

She rose impatiently, a magnificent 
young animal, and Lady Muriel sur- 
veyed her with appraising and unfriend- 


ly eyes. Teddy Vane’s daughter was 
well known to have the chance of mar- 
rying Pollak’s millions. Lady Muriel’s 
nose wrinkled in distaste, yet some of 
Pollak’s ill-gotten money would have 
been useful to her. Jack Standish was 
forever on the edge of the precipice; 
and who was to pay her bridge debts ? 

Her face changed as a man entered 
the room—a spare man of thirty odd, 
clean-shaven, with a fastidious note in 
his dress, and a roving eye. 

“The compliments of the season,” 
said the newcomer, with a little dapper, 
ceremonious bow. 

“T thought,” remarked Lady Muriel 

“that had sworn not to 
say such things till Christmas Day. It’s 
bad enough then.” 
It’s so awfully hard to keep 
one’s enthusiasm in. It will bubble out. 
I’m simply—I say, Miss Vane, isn’t it 
glorious? The compliments—I beg 
pardon, Lady Muriel.” 


severely, you 


“Sorry. 


“Do take him away,” murmured 
Lady Muriel languidly. 
“What are those men doing, Mr. 


Rowan?” inquired Mrs. Adeane. 
“May I smoke?” He extracted a 
cigarette from a case as he asked the 
question. “Doing? Standish and 
Conyngham, when I left, were quarrel- 
ing over the best way to tie a whiplash 
Adeane was either smoking or 


on. 
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drinking or sleeping—I forget which— 
I know it ended with an ‘ing.’” He lit 
his cigarette. 

“Has Captain 
asked Lady Muriel. 

“Yes; with a cock-and-bull tale suit- 
able for women’s ears. Nay, invented 
for them, if I know anything of For- 
tescue. Says he was snowed up in the 
blizzard for twenty-four hours, nearly 
starved to death, and perished of cold, 
but he and the chauffeur kept them- 
selves alive by consuming the petrol.” 

“Petrol!” exclaimed Mrs. Adeane, in 
horror. 

“It may have been whisky,” said 
Rowan indifferently. “Probably For- 
tescue wouldn’t know the difference be- 
tween them. By the way, Mrs. Adeane, 
did I wish you the——” 

“Tf you said 
threateningly. 

He threw himself down on_ the 
hearthrug next to her, and Sylvia Vane 
saw a look pass between them: Rowan 
was a barrister, an idler, and an adopt- 
ed candidate for Parliament. He had 
sometimes paid Lady Muriel’s bridge 
debts. Sylvia Vane followed Mrs. 
Adeane out of the room. Rowan 
played with a piece of lace at the fringe 
of Lady Muriel’s dress. 

“Did Jack say anything about For- 
sham?” she asked. 

“He talked pheasants and partridges 
a good deal,” said the man. “I gather 
he had achieved ideas on the interest- 
There was 


Fortescue come?” 


Lady Muriel 


do,” 


ing subject of rearing. 
some one’s famous food. 
“I suppose he’s making his prepara- 


tions,” said Lady Muriel, paying no 
heed to his remark. “It’s too bad of 
him.” 


“He can’t mean you not to have the 
season in town,” the man protested. 

“He means it at present,’ she re- 
plied. ‘“He’s never been so obstinate 
about anything before. Says we must 
cut our coats——” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Rowan. 
“IT believe I know that. Isn’t it ‘cut 


your coat according to your cloth’? 
Yes; how clever of 
that!” 

“It’s all very well to jest about it,” 


Jack to think of 
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protested Lady Muriel _ petulantly. 
“You've not got to bury yourself in the 
dullest of % 

He moved slightly, and she met his 
eyes, and ceased. There was a little 
color in her cheeks now, which had not 
sprung from the fire. 

“Good gracious, Adeane,” said 
Rowan suddenly in a loud voice as he 
withdrew sharply. “You don’t mean 
to say you’re down already !” 

Lady Muriel also shifted slightly, 
and turned to look at the newcomer. 
He was a man of forty-six, heavily 
built, and disposed to stoutness; his 
mustache was small and carefully 
waxed into an upward bias. He gave 
the impression of a man who enjoyed 
his sensual pleasures at an even rate 
through life. He marked Lady Muriel 
with an eye accustomed to admire and 
ogle. 

“If you wish to give Lady Muriel the 
impression that I have been asleep, you 
are at once a perjurer and a coward, a 
perjurer because you insinuate what 
isn't true, a coward because you are 
afraid to say it openly—and also,” he 
added, with a significant grin, “you take 
refuge behind a woman’s skirts.” 

“I fancy this conversation is rather 
improper,” remarked Lady Muriel lan- 





guidly. “But I don’t suppose I’m a 
good judge.” 
**Adeane,” said Rowan, “has been 


thinking that remark over for the last 
three hours. That was why he was so 
silent in the billiard room. I apologize. 
I thought you were asleep. Now I 
know you were only brewing that gem 
of satiric humor.” 

“I wish some one would tell me what 
you are both talking about,” said Lady 
Muriel. “Did I hear dinner was at 
half-past eight?” 


Rowan pulled out his watch. ‘Eight, 


I fancy. But the only one who can be 
depended upon to know is Adeane. 
Fight, Adeane? Thank you. Then, 


Lady Muriel, I should advise you to 
go, much as I love your society—and 
to go for two reasons, the one that you 
will be bored by your company—now, 
and the other that you will have only 
some three hours to make your toilet.” 
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Lady Muriel rose and settled her 
skirts with a movement of her hands. 

“Wit,” she observed, “seems to flow 
this Yuletide. I didn’t know I’d come 
down for a feast of reason.” 

“That’s what Adeane’s here 
said Rowan, as she sailed away. 
Adeane grinned into his face. “Seen 
Poppy Fanshawe in her latest success 
—what is it? ‘The Belgravia Buns,’ or 
something?” continued Rowan coolly. 
He lit another cigarette. This was his 
retort courteous to Adeane’s intrusion, 
as also to his grin. But the grin grew 
only broader. 

“Pretty good, ain’t she?” said the 
wearer of it. 

Sylvia Vane had left the room on her 
way to the library to look for a book. 
She was bored, the weather was against 
this Christmas.party, and she found 
her companions dull. She wondered if 
Lady Muriel knew how she had come 
by the new hunter—bred by Montague 
Pollak, Esquire—and she rather feared 
the older woman’s tongue and spur. 
She was full of ennui, and a little put 
out as she pondered a letter received 
that morning from Pollak. He was 
presuming upon her as too secure; she 
did not like his tone. And yet—and 
yet—what girl would not have dallied 
with the idea of playing hostess at the 
great house in Grosvenor Square? 
She wondered how Lady Muriel had 
known that Montague Pollak had bred 
the horse, and speculated as to how 
many others knew, and what they sus- 
pected. Teddy Vane could still buy a 
horse, even if he never paid for’ it. 
Who was to know that it was the issue 
of a bet, a hundred-to-one chance on 
for Sylvia herself? Teddy Vane would 
not have allowed any one to present 
his daughter with a horse, but a bet is 
a bet, don’t you know. Did Harry For- 
tescue know, or guess, or suspect? 

There was a quaver in her heart as 
this idea smote her, and then, unex- 
pectedly, and most inopportunely, she 
met Fortescue. A tall, keen-faced, 
rather dark man, with character rather 
than good looks in his face, he turned 
the first landing of the stairs ds she 
came up. His eyes brightened. 


for,” 
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“Sir George told me you were to be 
here, or I wouldn’t have come,” he said 
bluntly. 

“T didn’t know you were coming till 
this morning,’ Sylvia retorted care- 
lessly. 

“Does it make any difference either 
way?” he asked quickly. 

“Not a bit,” she said, smiling now. 
“I’m glad to see you, of course. You 
know who’s here—the Adeanes, Lady 
Muriel and her husband, Mr. Rowan 
and ‘ 

“Oh, Rowan!” he said with some 
impatience, which immediately left his 
face as he eyed her closely. ‘You look 
wonderful.” 

“I’m shockingly bored,” she replied. 
“You can judge how much when you 
find me with a book.” 

She was perversely representing her- 
self at the worst, but he ignored this. 
Indeed, he seemed too full of his own 
impressions to heed. He was self-cen- 
tred, and frank, and impulsive, with 
swift, insistent tastes. He loved Sylvia 
Vane, and detested Rowan. 

“Is there any one in the 
room?” he asked. 

“T dare say you could get a game,” 
she replied. 

“\Will.you give me one?” 
quickly. 

“Oh, thanks, I’m going to read.” She 
indicated the book in her hand. 

His face fell as swiftly as it had 
lightened. “Sorry,” he said, as she 
passed by him. He descended slowly 
in painful thought. 

In the billiard his host, Sir 
George Conyngham, a widower of six- 
ty, was discussing horses with Jack 
Standish, a very good-looking man of 
five and thirty, with amiable blue eyes 
and a splendid complexion. 

“Seen Sylvia Vane’s hunter?” Jack 
was saying, as the new arrival entered. 
“She’s ripping.” 

“T did see her when she was un- 
boxed,” said Sir George; “‘but it was 
dark, and the weather to-day——” 

“Old Pollak bred her,” Jack vouch- 
safed. “At least, Nelson, his trainer, 
a decentish sort. He gave me a tip 
once—Hullo!” he broke off, seeing For- 








billiard 


he asked 


room, 
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tescue. “Heard you were snowed up 
in your car.” 

But Fortescue had caught some 


words, and replied in an abstracted 
manner. 

“Have you had a reviver, Fortescue? 
Help yourself.” Sir George pointed 
to the decanter and glasses that were 
set on a small table. 

“Thank you,” said Fortescue, mix- 
ing himself a glass of whisky and soda. 

“The point is this,’ Jack Standish 
was saying, “did she win her trial at 
Grampound? Somers says she did, and 
he ought to know. Anyway, I’ve gone 
nap on her. What do you think, Sir 
George ?” 

“If you've committed yourself, why 
ask advice?” said the older man, with 
a smile. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose I like 
to be encouraged. I back my fancy, 
and I like other fellows to back me. 
That’s it, I suspect. Oh, things will 
come out all right. Anyway, I’m going 
to go slow at Forsham for a while. 
I've backed wrong ‘uns so long that 
my turn must come.” 

Sir George was bored by the subject. 

“Certain to. Want a game?” he said. 
“Fortescue will give you one.” 

“Yes,” said Fortescue, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

He wanted to ask Standish a ques- 
tion, and the question must be ap- 
proached with caution and diplomacy. 
He finished his whisky, and took down 
a cue. Jack Standish had already for- 
gotten his financial troubles, and was 
chattering about the “drag of the nap.” 
He played billiards admirably, much 
better than he backed horses.  For- 
tescue was but a moderate player. He 
broke, and during the next half hour 
made some shocking misses. 

“My dear fellow,” said Standish 
good-naturedly ; “‘you’re off your game 
altogether. It’s the cold. Warm your 
hands.” 

It wasn’t the cold; it was Montague 
Pollak and a horse, concerning which 
he obtained information tactfully ex- 
tracted from his opponent. 

The only person showing any liveli- 
ness at dinner was Rowan, The snow 
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had spoiled sport ; hounds had not met ; 
hunters were eating their heads off in 
the loose boxes; the last post had 
brought a vexatious letter to Standish, 
forwarded from his London house; 
Sylvia Vane was in a bad temper with 
herself and others; Adeane made no 
attempt to entertain the company, for 
Sir George had an excellent chef, and 
his wines were above criticism. The 
hegemony of the table, with all its bur- 
dens and privileges, fell to Rowan, who 
by no means objected. 

“T say,” he announced, in the middle 
of the dinner, “I’ve made a discovery. 
This is Christmas Eve.” 

“Really!” said Lady Muriel 
guidly. 

“It is indeed. I looked it up in my 
diary, where I keep my betting losses 
and pawn tickets, don’t you know.” 

“My dear fellow, what on earth day 
did you suppose it was?” asked Jack 
Standish, who was not nimble of wit. 

“TI didn’t know; I didn’t care. Suf- 
ficient unto the evil is the day thereof. 
I reckon right up to Wednesday al- 
ways, and then I lose count. Don't 
you, Lady Muriel?” 

“IT always think it’s Saturday,” said 
Lady Muriel. 

“Why Saturday?” 
Adeane wonderingly. 

“Why, because it comes between Fri- 
day and Sunday, don’t you see?” re- 
plied Rowan, in a tone of mild sur- 


lan- 


asked Mrs. 


prise. 

Mrs. Adeane was puzzled. Sir 
George remarked that one day was 
pretty much the same as another. 
Adeane declared that he _ preferred 


Wednesdays, because they were far- 
thest away from Sundays, and he hated 
to see the shops shut up. 

“Thursdays,” Rowan protested firm- 
ly, “are farthest away from Sundays, 
not Wednesdays.” 

Mrs. Adeane began to count on her 
fingers, and got confused. 

“T know what day’s the worst day,” 
said Jack Standish moodily. ‘“Mon- 
days.” 

Monday was recognized by the com- 
pany as “settling day,” and a laugh 
went round, 























“As this is Christmas Eve,” said 
Rowan, lifting his glass, “I think we 
ought to drink to the founder of the 
day. To the immortal memory of Rob- 
ert—I mean Charles Dickens !” 

“Hear! Hear!” said Jack Standish, 
drinking. 

Sir George grinned, his graying hair, 
his well-kept face, and his beautiful 
set of white teeth holding him out in 
habit as a model elderly gentleman. 

“Funny thing,” he observed, “‘when I 
was traveling between China and Frisco 
once, we lost Christmas.” 

“Lost it!” echoed Mrs. Adeane. 

“How on earth Standish was 
staring at him. 

“Yes; we crossed the one hundred 
and eightieth degree of longitude, you 
see,” said Sir George, reminiscently 
proud of the achievement, “‘and had to 
knock out a day. It was Christmas 
Day, though the fellows would keep 
it up.” 

“What a chance lost!” said Rowan, 
with a sigh. “A man I know was deep- 
ly to be pitied. He crossed the one 
hundred and eightieth degree the other 
way, and got two Christmases in. He 
died afterward.” 

“Oh, but why laugh at Christmas?” 
demanded Mrs. Adeane, as she giggled. 
“It’s awfully jolly for youngsters.” 

“The question is, did Dickens invent 
it?” said Adeane. 

“T don’t believe any one traveled in 
coaches, and got snowed up—people 
don’t get snowed up—and drank punch, 
and danced Roger de Coverley, and all 
the rubbish,” said Sylvia Vane, de- 
scending on the subject with severity. 

Fortescue winced. He thought the 
footnote about snowing up was aimed 
at him. 

“We do it nowadays, most of it,” he 
said mildly. 

“Because Dickens invented some- 
thing to which we are foolishly trying 
to live up. At least we don’t. It’s the 
middle classes,” replied Sylvia. 

“Was Christmas always like the 
Christmas we keep nowadays?” in- 





quired Mrs. Adeane of Sir George. 
“Lord, how should I know ?” retort- 
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ed Sir George testily, for he did not 
like to be considered old. 

“Mrs. Adeane, frankly, did you ever 
read any Dickens?” inquired Rowan. 

“Ye-es,” she replied doubtfully. “I 
think it was ‘Little: Nell,’ or ‘Pickwick’ 
—I forget which.” 

“Do you remember the stuff about 
Marley's ghost?’ Adeane asked of the 
table. 

“And don’t forget Trotty Veck—oh, 
and Dot and _ Peerybingle!” cried 
Rowan. 

“I think Tiny Tim takes the cake,” 
said Jack Standish reminiscently. 

“You all appear to remember a good 
deal about it,” said Fortescue. 

“It was ground into me painfully, 
like Czesar and Xenophon, Fortescue, 
my boy,” groaned Rowan. “It lingers 
—phantom memories. Well, didn’t I 
say it was Christmas Eve, the festival 
of the middle classes? Here’s to 

“You've said all that before,” inter- 
rupted Lady Muriel. “I believe you're 
really a Dickens sentimentalist at 
heart.” 

“If he is, he can enjoy himself to 
the full to-night,” said Sir George. 

“How so? I see no preparations, no 
angelic children, no chimes,-no Christ- 
mas trees, no crackers—no——” 

“They're all to be found down at the 
village hall, particularly the angelic 
children,” said the host, smiling. “In 
fact, I had a pitiful request from the 
vicar begging that I might spare a few 
minutes to look in and bless the cere- 
mony with my presence. I believe I 
subscribe to it.” 

“Good!” said Rowan, clapping his 
hands. ‘We'll all go.” 

“When do we begin bridge?” a voice 
was asking. 

“Oh, we can start at ten; we'll be 
back long before that,” said Sir George, 
as he rose to draw aside the curtain and 
look forth at the night. “The snow 
has stopped. We can run down in the 
cars. It won’t take us more than half 
an hour.” 

“Would you like to go?” asked Mrs. 
Adeane of Sylvia. 

“Tt will be a change from talking,” 
she said, shrugging her shoulders 
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Adeane grumbled that the proposal 
was outrageous just after dinner, but 
he was packed into one of the cars 
ruthlessly. The limousines slid down 
the hill through a white world. 

The vicar was standing on the plat- 
form of the village hall directing the 
operations of stripping the Christmas 
tree, when his distinguished visitors 
were announced. He hastened down 
the room to meet them in their fur- 
clad finery. 

“How good of you, Sir George, with 
all the calls upon your time!” He was 
nervous, anxious, flurried, and pleased. 
“We were just distributing the pres- 
ents,” he went on. “It would be so 
kind of your friends if they would help. 
The children would think so much more 
of——" 

Sir George heartily assented. 

“Lady Muriel, you must give away 
the presents. Mrs. Adeane, you shall 
hand them down. Miss Vane 24 

“Oh, but I couldn't climb up that 
ladder to the top of the tree!’ protest- 
ed Mrs. Adeane wildly. 

“Oh, the schoolmaster will do that,” 
said the vicar reassuringly. “All you 
will have to do will be to distribute the 
presents.” 

Arrangements were quickly made for 
the participation of the visitors from 
the manor house, and Jack Standish and 
Captain Fortescue threw themselves 
energetically into the work. The tree 
reached to the beams of the hall, and 
clipping off the gifts was a delicate 
operation, in view of the flaring can 





dles and the uncertainty of the footing 
on ladders and chairs. Jack Standish 
disappeared mysteriously with the 
vicar through a doorway behind the 
stage, while the children assembled 
sang grace for their supper. Then an 
amazing figure with white beard and 
whiskers, rubicund of face, of a vast 
girth, and attired as to the nether parts 
in turkey-red pantaloons, emerged upon 
the stage to the accompaniment of ex- 
ulting cries and laughter. 

Fortescue was engaged in adjusting 


a candle on the tree when there 


breathed a voice, a seemingly familiar 
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voice, in his ear, proceeding from this 
monstrous apparition. 

“I say, old man, I believe my pillow’s 
coming down. Do you mind tightening 
me behind? They’ve made me Father 
Christmas.” 

Captain Fortescue gasped. Assured- 
ly, it was the voice of Jack Standish, 

“What pillow?” he asked feebly. 

“Why, my corporation, man. Do be 
quick. It'll all be gone in a minute. I 
can't hold it up much longer. They 
didn’t lace me tight enough.” 

Fortescue executed the request, and 
lather Christmas made a huge bow to 
the children, and toddled down the 
stage. His- voice he had altered into 
his conception of Father Christmas’ 
voice, and this effort rasped his throat; 
but he stuck manfully to his job. 

“Boys and girls,” he said raucously, 
“T’ve traveled a long way, on a very 
snowy night, and I've been down ever 
sO many chimneys; so please excuse 
any dirt. I'm glad to see you. And 
now to business, namely’”’—he flourished 
a hand at the tree—‘the distribution of 
presents.” 

There was decided applause at this 
point, and a hundred eyes were focused 
upon him. 

“Who the dickens is that guy?” asked 
Adeane of Rowan. 

“From his general behavior and elo- 
quence, I should say it was Standish,” 
said Rowan dryly. 

“Adeane,” called out Sir George, 
who was on the platform, “you’re want- 
ed here.”’ 

Adeane dropped with 
a start, and moved forward reluctantly. 
Rowan murmured amused criticism of 
the scene to Lady Muriel, whose gaze 
was resting with some wonder on her 
husband. 

“Bustle up, 


his eyeglass 


Adeane—step lively!” 
said Sir George genially. “You’ve got 
to cut off these things. You take the 
lower portion. Father Christmas will 
climb the ladder.” 

“T say.” began Adeane, in protest, 
but Sir George had turned away. 

The operators on the Christmas tree 
worked with a will, and the gifts were 
taken round the room and distributed 
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by the ladies. Lady Muriel found her- 
self with an armful of dolls and Teddy 
bears, and Mrs. Adeane was overflow- 
ing with mechanical toys; Sylvia Vane 
carried a bundle of books and crackers; 
the vicar’s other assistants were equally 
busy. 

“Thank you so much, Lady Muriel,” 
said the vicar, coming up with her in 
his rounds. “They will appreciate 
Ah, that’s yours, Jimmy. Poor little 
chap, his spine’s wrong,” he murmured 
to Lady Muriel. “I don’t think he'll 
be long——_ Isn't it pretty, Kitty?” 

Lady Muriel’s eyes were fixed on 
Jimmy, a small boy of seven, with a 
crutch under one arm. He hugged 
to himself a huge Teddy bear, large 
eyes divided between his treasure and 
the wonderful lady who had given it to 
him. Lady Muriel speculated. Phil 
was just the age of this pitiful little 
creature—Phil, to whom she had not 
given one thought until now since she 
had arrived at Shirlands. Here were 
people gathered to give personal serv- 
ice in order that Jimmy and his like 
might be happy. The reflections in con 
‘trast seemed queer for a moment. 
Eager eyes greeted her as she passed 
on with her cornucopia. 

Sir George was conversing with the 
vicar. “But, my dear fellow,” Sylvia 
heard him say, as she passed on her 
way to the platform for more pres- 
ents, “why didn’t you let me know? 
I’d have sent you a check. [I'll let you 
have one to-morrow.” 

“T say,” Fortescue intervened on her 
progress rather diffidently. “Do you 
mind seeing if you can understand 
what’s the matter with this kid?” 

She turned off with him, and reached 
the row of seats where, under the ex- 
cited and unheeding tumult and _ re- 
joicings of his neighbors, a small boy 
was weeping silently, mutely. 

“What’s the matter, little boy?” said 
Sylvia Vane, bending to listen. 

A succession of sobs issued from a 
voiceless breast, and then a string of 
syllables followed. 

“What does he say? 
to me,” said Fortescue. 





He said that 


“Say it again, dear,’ said Sylvia 
soothingly, as she stooped lower. 

His broad native burr still defied 
a full interpretation of his grievance, 
but the sobbing was now mitigated. 

“T think he says he’s got no present. 
They must have missed him,” answered 
Sylvia. 

“Oh, we'll soon make that all right, 
old man,” said Fortescue heartily, pat- 
ting him on the back. “What would 
you like?” 

The child’s eyes dried instantly, and 
he fixed them earnestly on his interrog- 
ator. 

“Motor engine,” said he, as pat as 
you please. 

“A motor engine it shall be,” 
Fortescue, turning. 

“Wait a bit,” said his companion. “I 
had some mechanical toys—no, I’ve 
only dolls left. We can get one from 
Mr. Standish, I’ve no doubt.” 

They made their demand, and Father 
Christmas hunted among the diminish- 
ing treasures of the tree. 

“TI believe there’s one over there,” 
said he. “I think I can reach it.” 

He made a long arm from the step- 
ladder, overbalanced, and fell, tumbling 
through the branches athwart Adeane, 
who stood, perspiring with his efforts, 
underneath. Caroming off the latter, 
he came to the floor, furnishing what 
is known in the reports of newspapers 
as a “sensation.” But the horror was 
instantly transmuted into uproarious 
laughter as Father Christmas was ob- 
served to be swimming on the floor of 
the stage with frantic gestures. 

Fortescue had rushed to him. 

“All right, old chap,” grunted Father 
Christmas. “The pillows saved me. 
I’m doing my turn now. I wonder if 
I killed Adeane. Tell Miss Vane I 
got it,” he added triumphantly, holding 
up the motor engine. 

Sylvia, laughing in her reaction at 
Standish’s grotesque appearance, de- 
parted with the toy. Standish got to 
his feet. 

“T think I'll do the handing round 
now,” he said. ‘Rowan, here, you 
mount the ladder.” j 

Rowan declined. 


said 


He was standing 
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a little aside, and feeling somewhat out 
of it, which was an unusual experience 
for him. Lady Muriel was down the 
hall, still distributing; and discontent- 
edly he moved in her direction. When 
he reached her, he found Mrs. Adeane 
talking to her, which was a nuisance. 
The older woman's eyes were wet. 

“I was playing with her over there. 
It was pitiful. She looked—— You 
know, I lost my child. She had the 
same eyes, the same hair, the——~” 
Her eyes filled, and she turned her face 
away. 

Rowan said something to Lady Mu- 
riel, but she did not answe> him. She 
put her arm in Mrs. Adeane’s, and to- 
gether they moved gently away. 

“Children! Attention!” called a 
voice from the platform, and there was 
the vicar appealing for silence. It ap- 
peared that it was time for a carol; 
and so the childish voices rose in a 
swelling chorus. 

“Noel! Noel!” 

Mrs. Adeane stood in the shadows, 
her handkerchief in her hand, hiding 
her eyes from others; Lady Muriel had 
fallen into a chair, and pensively lis- 
tened. Sylvia Vane joined in the flood 
of voices. As soon as the carol came 
to an end, the vicar was to the fore 
again. He whispered to Sir George, 
who was seen to laugh and shake his 
head. [But the vicar, persistent, seemed 
to see irresolution in that shake. At 
all events, Sir George came to the front 
of the platform, amid applause led by 
the vicar, and delivered the following 
speech : 

“Your vicar has asked me to say a 
few words”—*“Like a Methody par- 
son,” whispered Rowan into Lady Mu- 
riel’s ear—‘‘and I take pleasure in re- 
sponding to his request. I hope you’ve 
all enjoyed yourselves. I know I have; 
and I hope you'll enjoy yourselves next 
Christmas. I'll send down a bigger 
tree next Christmas,” he remarked, 
with a look at the fir, ‘and we'll cover 
it thicker than ever.” 

Enthusiastic applause ensued, and, 
when this had died away, Lady Muriel, 
“half listening to Rowan’s cynical anno 
tations, thought she heard her name. 
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“Now I'm going to give way to some 
one much more interesting. I'm going 
to ask Lady Muriel Standish to sing 
you something.” 

“What! Good gracious!” exclaimed 
Lady Muriel, gasping. “What can I 
sing? I'll be even with him, the treach- 
erous old———” 

The vicar was making way for her to 
reach the platform, and she saw noth- 
ing for it but obedience. She beck- 
oned to Rowan. 

“You must accompany me,” she said. 
“T can’t think of anything but ‘Sweet 
Angelus.’ ” 

Lady Muriel was a noted amateur 
vocalist in London society; and her 
notes were strong and pure. The beau- 
tiful air rang through the room with 
its half-sacred appeal, carrying some 
meaning of its own even to those that 
knew not the words or their signifi- 
cance. A storm of applause greeted 
the end of the song, and the singer, a 
little flushed, and ever so handsome, 
stepped down from the platform. 

“I say,” Father Christmas was calling 
in a loud whisper, “I say, get old For- 
tescue to sing. He’s a whopping fine 
voice.” 

“Captain Fortescue!” called out Sir 
George, beaming. 

“Captain Fortescue!’ echoed the 
vicar, beaming also. “I’m sure if Cap- 
tain Fortescue could oblige us, we'd 
be only too thankful.” 

Impulsively, with a half smile at 
Sylvia, Fortescue ascended the stage. 

“If any one knows ‘Nazareth,’ he 





began. 

The organist, who was in attend- 
ance, knew “Nazareth,” and presently 
the pomp and thunder of the music 
were filling the room. 

Sylvia Vane looked at the singer 
steadfastly; Mrs. Adeane’s dried eyes 
refilled. Rowan shrugged his shoulders 
as Lady Muriel turned from him impa- 
tiently. 

“IT want to listen,” said she. 

The room reverberated and _ settled 
into silence, broken by an outburst of 
clapping. Emotion was conveyed in 
the cadences of the song, and Sylvia 
found an old woman quietly weeping, 
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though she had caught words but 
vaguely, and they made no coherent 
sense for her. 

Sir George pulled out lis watch, and 
the viear, seeing it, brought the success- 
ful visit to a graceful conclusion by a 
vote of thanks, accompanied by a vig- 
orous clapping of hands. When they 
bundled into the motors, the sky was 
clear, but the snow still lay. They re- 
tu.ned through a white world. 

In Sylvia’s car were Jack Standish, 
Fortescue, and Adeane; and Jack was 
babbling deliriously. 

“T say, it was awfully stuffy in that 
get-up. What did you think of my legs, 
Miss Vane? I think they took the cake. 
lortescue, why the dickens didn’t you 
come and help with the tree? Adeane 
was a man, now. When I fell on him 
he x 

“You broke 
Adeane calmly. 

“Sorry, old chap. But it really was 
fun. One of the pillows that made up 
my—you know, Miss Vane—got loose 
and . 

“T didn’t know you could sing like 
that,” said Sylvia, in Fortescue’s ear. 

“I think, somehow, one felt it,” he 
replied awkwardly. “The room full of 
children, the upturned faces, the at- 
mosphere—I don’t know.” 

“Where’s Sir George?” asked Lady 
Muriel, as she alighted from her car in 
the rear of the others under the lights 
of the hall door. 

“Wasn’t he 
\deane. 

‘*“NQ' left 

“Reg pardon, my lady,” said the 
chauffeur, “Sir George said he'd 
walk.” 

“Oh! How jolly! I wish we'd 
thought of that!” said Sylvia Vane. 

“T say, what about bridge?” demand- 
ed Rowan, who was feeling at once 
bored and cold. 

“T think a nip——-” 





my , eyeglass,” said 





with you?” asked 


we've him 


began Adeane. 


The men vanished into the smoking 
room, all except Fortescue, who caught 
Sylvia Vane as she was making her 
way up the stairs to shed her wrap- 
pings. 


Oddly enough, it was at the 
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first landing, where they had met ear- 
lier in the day. 
“Did you—did you like it?” he asked. 
“I’m glad I went,” said she, fiddling 


with her furs. “There seemed to be 
so much happiness in the room, didn’t 
there? I wish—why can’t there always 
be happiness?” she demanded, a little 
impatiently. 

“\We can always give happiness,” he 
said softly, “and I think we can, there- 
fore, generally take it.” | 

“Yes?” she said, as softly, question- 
ing. “I wonder.” 

It was the most public place in the 
house, you would have thought; yet 


Fate had chosen it for this critical 
scene. Fortescue was a man of im- 
pulse. 


“Sylvia, let me take my happiness,” 
he pleaded. 

“We can always give it, you say,” 
she murmured, “I think you know, 
don’t you?” 

The publicity was responsible for his 
reticence in act. 

“Yes,” he said intensely, “yet there 
was Pollak, you know. I heard vs 

“There is no Pollak,” she said, with 
a faint smile, as she moved upward. 
“T wrote to him just now. I’m sending 
the horse back.” 

He pursued her, out of range of eyes, 
where the stairs were less public. 

Rowan was fretting for his bridge; 
but no one seemed available. Fortescue 
declined, and Mrs. Adeane was read- 
ing. What the mischief was she read- 
ing? Could it be - 

Lady Muriel had not put in an ap- 
pearance, and Sir George was still ab- 
sent. 

Sir George had sent on the cars, and 
walked. It was not far to the manor 
house, and his way led through the 
village and the churchyard, and so 
across a stream, and upward through 
the park. Stars were faint overhead, 
and the loom of the church tower was 
against heaven. The cross above the 
western facade stood out in the night. 
He made his way between borders of 
snow. To the right, to the left. Ah, 
there, under the oriel windows, was the 
Conyngham vault, with its great pile of 
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marble. He could see its outline dimly, 
nothing else ; but he knew by heart what 
was there inscribed, and had been over 
twenty years syne. His way to church 
never took him past this vault when 
he was at Shirlands. He entered by 
the lych gate always. But now he 
paused and remembered: 

Sacred to the memory of Julia, the beloved 
wife of Sir George Conyngham, of Shirlands, 
who entered into rest May Ist, 1886, aged 30. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God. 

He stood in the darkness. for some 
moments, and then turned slowly away. 
It had seemed so wanton that Julia 
should die on May Day, with all the 
lovely world springing into flower about 
her. 

Sir George was greeted by Rowan’s 
almost querulous accents. 

“I say, Sir George, 
bridge ?” 

Sir George slowly took in the room 
and its dispositions. 

“If you can make up a table, I'll 
join,” he said slowly. 

“If!” This from one of the keenest 
bridge players! 

Rowan was amazed. “Oh, Adeane 
will make one,” he said, “and Standish 
will = 

“I’m not keen about it,” called out 
Jack, who was explaining to Mrs. 
Adeane his predicament in the matter 
of pillows. Fortescue and Sylvia Vane 
were bent over a book. 

“It doesn’t seem possible,” said Sir 


what .about 





Ger rge. 

“Here’s Lady Muriel; I’m sure she'll 
make one,” said Rowan, as that lady 
entered. “Lady Muriel, will you take 
a hand?” 

“Please excuse me. I'd rather rest,” 
she replied, and crossed to her husband 
and Mrs. Adeane. 

Her eyes rested on Sylvia and For- 
tescue in the distance, turning over the 
pages of a book. She seemed to know 
the meaning of that. She remembered 
how Jack and she They had mar- 


ried for love, she and Jack Standish, 
flushed and handsome now, as he talked 
merrily with Mrs. Adeane. 
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But an hour later the latter clung to 
her husband’s arm in the corridor. 

“Ned, Ned, I saw her—I could have 
sworn that I saw her to-night—little 
Gwenny, with her golden hair, and her 
shining eyes. Oh, Ned, Ned! What 
shall 1 do? She’s gone, she’s gone!” 

Adeane put his arm about the wife 
to whom he had not always been faith- 
ful, as she sobbed. 

“Old girl, old girl!” he said soothing- 
ly, and could say no more. 

Lady Muriel had gone to her room, 
and was in her dressing gown, when 
her ears detected Jack’s footsteps in 
the passage. She went to the door 
quickly and turned the handle. 

“Jack!” 

He stopped. “That you, Milly, dear?” 

“Jack,” she said awkwardly, “I wish 
we'd sent Dolly and Phil something — 
ourselves, I mean.” There was a pause. 
“Of course, they’ve got their stockings, 
and— 

“It’s all right, Milly, dear; I did,” he 
answered. 

“You did?” 

“Yes; I had ‘em sent from town. I 

I sent ‘em, with love from you and 
me, don’t you know?” His voice was 
a little sheepish. 

“I’m glad! I'm so glad,” she said. 
“Thank you, dear.”” Again she paused. 
“T don’t mind going down to Forsham 
at all, Jack, dear, if you think it best,” 
she said quickly. 

“You're a brick, Milly.” Jack kissed 
her impulsively. “I hope it won't be 
f Go to bed, kitten, and don’t 
I'll do all the worrying. Good 


for long. 
worry. 
night, and sleep sound, child 

Their hands parted reluctantly, and 
she watched him fade into his doorway, 
a white ghost at her door. 

“A rotten sort of a day,” said Rowan, 
as he threw himself into his bed, and 
took up the last French novel. Ere 
doing so, he looked out of the win- 
dow, and saw the lights in Sir George’s 
room. 

Sir George had pulled his curtains 
aside, and was also looking out; but his 
gaze was directed across the white 
spaces of the park toward the church- 


yard. 























ALEFT HANDED BIRTHDAY 


'T’S the mornin’ of the day 
when Sidney’s just six years 
old. Us fellers has chipped 
in and bought him a little 
saddle for his birthday, and 
we figgers he’s goin’ to be that tickled 
he hardly finds time to-eat. But, in- 
stead of that, when he comes a-wailin’ 
over where we be, all dressed up in a 
new suit his ma makes for him, he’s 
that depressed-lookin’ we wonders if 
maybe he’s sorry that saddle ain't a 
bridle, too. He comes on over, slow, 
and flops down on a box sort of all- 
together-like. 

“Jim,” says he, gloomy, “how much 
does a pair of sure-enough pants cost?” 

“A pair of ‘sure-enough’ pants?” 
asks Jim, guarded. 

“Yes,” flares up Sidney, reckless, “a 
pair of sure-enough pants! Pants like 
Percy Hooker wears; and all 
wear that ain’t me, I reckon!” he say 
bitter. “You ‘em in town, and 
pays money for ’em, ‘stead of these old 
things.” And he looks down at him- 
self scornful. 

Well, at that we looks at that very 
serviceable new pair of pants, which 
Mrs. Gates makes out of a pair of 
old ones belongin’ to Sidney’s pa by 
trimmin’ a little off the bottoms and 
sides, and sewin’ ’em up all secure 
again, and then we looks at each other, 
wonderin’, 

“T can’t see anything the matter with 
em, I’m sure,” says Jim, soothin’, after 
studyin’ a minute. ‘They’re superb.” 

“No,” says Sidney, “I don’t reckon 
you can see anything the matter with 
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‘em! And that’s just what ma says, 
and pa says. Nobody cares whether 
a boy lives or dies, anyway!” he says, 
bitter. ‘Percy Hooker don’t wear ’em 
like these, does he?’ he demands, heat- 
ed. “And no boys back East does, 
either. I’m nothin’ but a—a farmer; 
that’s what I am!” says he, fierce. 

And then when Jim talks to him a 
little, it all comes out how this here 
Percy Hooker makes fun of him for 
havin’ to wear pants like that, and calls 
him a “farmer” right to his face. 

“And I ain’t a-goin’ to stand it, 
either!” says . Sidney, desperate. 
“Percy says he wouldn’t; and I won't! 
I'll die first!” And he sure looks ter- 
rible earnest thataway. 

“Um!” says Jim, grim. “He 
wouldn’t, eh? Maybe when he hears 
all the facts in the case he'll be dog- 


goned glad to get a pair. Why, great 











goodness alive!’ says Jim, enthusias- 
tic. “When I gets my first pair like 


that, back home, when I’m a kid, I’m 
that tickled over ‘em I’m scared to 
death every time I takes ’em off, for 
fear the world’s comin’ to an end over- 
night and I won't ever get to wear ’em 
the next day. What I’m astonished at 
is you gettin’ a pair of *em, and you 
only just turned six,” says Jim. “I’m 
a-goin’ on eight, myself, before ever 
I persuades my ma to make me a pair 
like “em, and they wasn’t any such pair 
a-wearin’ there, now you 


as you're 
And Jim goes over and 


mark me!” 
looks at em close, admirin’. 

“Hey! Look at the farmer!” shouts 
out that doggone Percy, a-gallopin’ 
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over where we be, draggin’ that foolish 
cart of his after him. 

And then he looks at Jim like he ex- 
pects him to laugh, hearty. But Jim 
don’t. You bet your life he don’t. He 
straightens up, slow, and stands there 
lookin’ at Percy thataway, like he’s just 
the most unreliable talker he ever lis- 
tens to. 

“Um!” says Jim, sour. ‘Meanin’ 
what, Mr. Hooker?” And he sure 
looks at him sneery. 

“Meanin’ them pants of. Sidney's; 
that’s what!” says Percy, stout. “J 
wouldn’t wear ’em, not for a million 
dollars!” 

“Oh!” says Jim, sarcastic. ‘You 
wouldn’t! Then maybe you'll be good 
enough to tell us what you would 
wear?” he asks him, superior. 

“I'd wear ’em just like these here,” 
says Percy, confident, a-stickin’ his 
stomach forward till you hardly keeps 
yourself from whackin’ it good. 


“So!” says Jim, easy like. “Let's 
have a look at ’em.” And he goes over 
and examines ’em thorough. “Son,” 


says he, in a minute, sober, “does your 
ma know you're wearin’ these here 
pants ?” 

“Sure she does,” 
derin’. 

“And your pa, too?” 
credulous. 

“T reckon he does,” Percy. 
“What’s the matter with ‘em?’ he de- 
mands, sharp, to Jim. 

“Nothin’,” says Jim, shakin’ his 
head, mysterious. ‘Nothin’ at all, if 
it’s the very best a feller can do. I was 
just a-thinkin’,” he “thinkin’ of 
a boy back home when I'm a kid by 
the name of Walter Waddy. Walter, 
bein’ raised up by his aunt, account his 
folks both bein’ dead at the time Wal- 
ter’s born. This here aunt lady always 
sends off to town for Walter's pants, 
never realizin’, of course, what she’s 
doin’ all the time, and Walter just has 
to wear ’em. And poor Walter, he 
frets and he fumes, never quite under- 
standin’ just what the trouble is, till 
you wouldn’t believe it, but Walter’s 
eleven years old. He is, for a fact! 


says Percy, won- 
asks Jim, in- 


says 


says, 


“Then, one day, through a personal 
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friend—who was a friend of Walter’s 
mother—this aunt lady manages to get 
a-hold of a pair like Sidney’s wearin’ 
there. But it’s too late. The poor boy’s 
spirit is plumb broke. ‘Take ’em 
away!’ he says, to his aunt, bitter, when 
she lays ’em on a chair for him. “Take 
‘em away!’ he cries. ‘And never let 
me see their face again! It’s too late!’ 
he says. ‘Too late! Too late!’ 

“That’s what he says; and what you 
reckon becomes of Walter?” says Jim, 
to Lem Rogers. 

“Grows up to be a drunkard!” sug- 
gests Lem, eager. 

But at that Jim only shakes his head, 
and looks at Lem dismal. 

“Left-handed!” says he. “That boy 
is left-handed all the rest of his life! 
He loses one job after another because 
he can’t do right-handed. work. His 
girl goes back on him entire, account 
not expecting anything from that side, 
she gives a sudden jump that time, and 
is so mortified about it to herself she 
just flounces off and leaves Walter 
a-sittin’ there unconscious. And then, 
one time, he goes to shake hands with a 
stranger, and the feller figgers it’s a 
ruse, so he draws his gun with the other 
and he shoots poor Walter Waddy 
dead, prompt. It’s a funny old world!” 
sighs ‘Jim, a-shakin’ his head, wise. “A 
funny old world!” 

“But I ain’t left-handed, am I?” says 
Percy, a-swingin’ his arms round vig- 
orous, 


“NO, Says 


Jim, ‘“‘you ain’t—not yet!” 
he says, dark. “But the time’ll be 
short, young man, when your pants'll 
be long; now you mark me!” 

“How do you know?” sniffs Percy, 
defiant. 

“How do I know?” snorts Jim. 
“Look at that Walter Waddy I’m just 
a-tellin’ you about. Why, great good- 
ness alive!” says Jim. ‘The whole 
social system of this here world is 
based on the style of pants you wears. 
The whole world!” says he, emphatic. 
“Everybody knows that. Coats count 
a little, maybe; vests not at all, and 
galluses only upholds my theory. It’s 
the pants,” says he, decisive, “from 
breechclouts down—or up,” he says, 
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“whichever way you're a-figgerin’ at 
the time. Think it over,’ he says, 
grim. 

“And while you’re thinkin’,” goes on 
Jim, “just remember the kind you gets 
down to final. Ain’t it like Sidney’s? 
You bet it is! And once gettin’ ’em, 
does you ever go back to left-handed 
pants like Percy’s? Not much, you 
don’t. You puts ’em on, proud, and 
you keeps ’em on, and feels like you’ve 
arrived at last. And everybody else 
knows you've arrived. That’s the 
point, exactly; everybody knows, and 
they treats you accordin’, You goes 
into a store, for instance, and you 
leans against the counter, and you says, 
says you, polite: ‘I wish to look at 
a few pants,’ says you kindly, to the 
girl. 

“Oh, you does, does you?’ says she, 
under her breath, a-fixin’ up her hair, 
superior. And in a few minutes she 
gets herself fixed up, and then she slaps 
a pair down on the counter like Percy’s 
there, and smiles, supercilious. 

“*The other kind,’ says you. 

“ ‘Sir!’ says she. 

“ ‘Right-handed 
nervous. 

“*Then why couldn’t you of said so 
in the first place?” says she, gruff. 
‘Third counter to the right,’ says she. 
And then, when you thanks her, polite, 
and smiles towards her, engagin’, so 
she don’t get any madder, she says, says 
she, a-lookin’ you square in the eyes: 
‘I like your nerve!’ says she. 

“Don’t mention it,’ says you, hur- 
ried; and you stumbles on over to the 
other counter. But the point is here,” 
says Jim, “she knows you've arrived, 
don’t she? You bet she does; and they 
all suspects it. And when you gets 
the pants you’re after, final, and goes 
marchin’ out, defiant like, everybody 
else in that store knows it. And they’re 
noddin’ and smilin’ away to each other, 
pleasant as can be, and glad you came 
in. 

“But suppose you goes a-toddlin’ into 
that there store, and you rests your 
foolish little chin on top of the counter, 
and you pipes up, shrill, ‘I want a pair 
of pants,’ you pipes up, breathless. And 


pants,’ says you, 
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? 
with that the girl leans across the coun- 


ter, and she pats you on the head, fa- 
miliar, and she says, says she, childish: 
‘Sure, sonny,’ says she. ‘Any particu- 
lar kind?’ And with that you sticks up 
that chubby left hand of yours, and 
you lays the dollar bill your ma gave 
you on the counter, and you pipes up 
again. ‘For me,’ you shrills out. And 
with that the girl looks at that little left 
hand of yours, and her eye lights up 
with understandin’ to once. And she 
grabs that dollar bill before you pulls 
it back again, and she wraps up a pair 
just like Percy’s there, and she gives 
you two cents change. ‘Cute child, 
wasn’t he?’ she says, to the girl next 
to her, as you goes trudgin’ off.” 
“Well, doggone it all, I ain’t a baby, 
anyway!” declares Percy, blustery, 
when Jim’s through. “When does this 
Walter Waddy get to be left-handed, 
anyway ?” he asks Jim, suspicious. 
“Well,” says Jim, after a minute, 
“the first I recollects him sayin’ any- 
thing about it is one night when Walter 
and Henry Peters comes a-walkin’ in 
to a party we're all at. Henry havin’ 
his right-handed pants on at the time, 
of course. They comes on in where 
us boys are a-hangin’ round in the 
hall, and I notices to once that Walter 
is nervous. He jokes and carries on 
some while he’n Henry’s takin’ off their 
overcoats, like he’s just goin’ to have 
the time of his life; but it’s all put on 
—he’s too noisy about it. I sees that, 
‘Hello, Jim,’ says he to me, hur- 
ried, when Mrs. Ruggles, whose house 
we're at, calls him and Henry in to 
meet the girls, ‘Lemme tell you some- 
thin’, Jim,’ says he, excited, almost 
crawlin’ atop of me. And with that 
he looks round at Mrs. Ruggles, fear- 
ful a minute, and then he grabs hold 
of my arm, frantic. ‘Hello, Jim!’ says 
he, again. And then what you reckon 
he tells me?” Jim asks Lem Rogers. 
“Says he feels faint, like he’s goin’ 
left-handed all of a sudden!” says Lem. 
“That boy,” says Jim, a-lookin’ at 
Lem hard, “that boy tells me ‘Hello, 
Jim,’ over ’n’ over again, a-tryin’ to 
crawl atop of me all the while, till I 
absolutely refuses to answer him. 


easy. 
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That’s what he tells me,” says Jim. 
“Then, in a minute, he turns round, 
furtive, and watches Henry goin’ on in 
alone. And Henry he saunters on in, 
jaunty like as you please, realizin’, of 
course, that every one ketches on to 
once he’s arrived. He nods, easy like, 
to this girl and that, as he’s interduced, 
formal, shakes hands with ’em with his 
right hand, cordial, and passes graceful 
little compliments to ’em; tellin’ ’em 
how fine they’re a-lookin’, and how 
pretty they got their hair done, and 
how he’s goin’ to look ’em up, special, 
a little later on, and things like that, till 
them girls follers him with their eyes, 
like he’s a ten-cent orange. 

“They does, for a fact! And first 
you knows old Henry he sits down 
on the sofa beside Gertie Blake, bold 
as brass, crosses one leg over the other, 
easy like, and, takin’ a little fan out of 
his pocket, begins fannin’ Gertie and 
talkin’ to her, confidential, till you’re 
most distracted if you happens to be 
Gertie’s feller, which Walter is. 

“*Hello, Jim!’ gasps out Walter, to 
me again, wild, as Mrs. Ruggles looks 
round for him to interduce. And with 
that I tries to pry his hand loose from 
my arm, and then, for the first time, I 
notices that that hand is hot as fire, 
and drippin’ with sweat. And, gen- 
tlemen,” says Jim, glancin’ round im- 
pressive, “believe it or not, that there 
was Walter Waddy’s /eft hand! It 
was, for a fact! 

‘You feelin’ funny, Walter?’ I asks 
him, gentle, after I recovers myself, 
and controls my voice some. 

“*T never felt less funny in all my 
life, Jim,’ says he, lookin’ round help- 
less. 

“*How about your left hand?’ I asks 
him, fearful. And with that he looks at 
me desperate, and his eyes are awful. 

“*Jim,’ says he, hoarse, ‘I feel like 
I was all left hands and hind feet!’ 
And with that he turns sudden, makes 
a rush for the door, and the night swal- 
lows him up like he’s a soda biscuit.” 

“Gee! And I'd be like Henry Pe- 


ters, wouldn't I, Jim?” says Sidney, 
a-throwin’ back his coat so you gets 
a clear view of them new pants. 
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“But what becomes of Walter after 
that night?” breaks in Percy, impa- 
tient. 

“Well,” says Jim, “between then and 
the date I tells you of when he goes 
to work, he puts in most of his spare 
time a-growin’ up. But he don’t take 
any interest in it. He’s mostly sad 
and cheerful by turns. For days on end 
he plays round with us fellers bright 
as can be, carryin’ on high, and raisin’ 
cain generally. Then, some mornin’ 
when we goes over to call him out, we 
hears him yelpin’ away in his back 
yard, painful, like he’s realizin’ some- 
thin’ pretty awful hard. 

“And when he comes on out a little 
later on, his eyes are red, and he’s 
cross as the dickens. ‘None of your 
darned business!’ he’d say, sour, when 
we'd ask him what’s the matter. But 
we often notices the inside of his left 
hand is red, and he acts like it’s tin- 
glin’ all over. For a boy like Walter, 
growin’ up is a mighty serious busi- 
ness,” says Jim. 

“Well, what I want to know is, how 
old was Walter that first time he no- 
tices anything?” asks Percy, nervous. 

“Let me see,” says Jim, scratchin’ 
his head. ‘That party was the second 
winter after I gets my first right-hand- 
ed pants, and the same winter that Ed- 
die Fletcher gets his. And I bein’ 
seven years old at the time I gets mine, 
and Eddie one year younger, why, that 


leaves it two years before Walter's 
aunt offers him his-and it’s too late. 
He’d of been nine years old on the 


seventh day of the follerin’ month,” 
says Jim to Percy. 

“Well, then,” says Percy, rubbin’ his 
left hand with his right, absent, “I got 
over two years to go, anyway, before I 
feels anything.” And he sort of chirks 
up, relieved like. 

“Maybe says Jim, shakin’ his 
head. “Maybe so. I ain’t sayin’ you 
have, and I ain’t sayin’ as you have. 
All I’m a-sayin’ is that sometimes it 
pays to wait, and then, again, it pays 
to hurry, and you often have to choose 
which one you'll do mighty quick. As 
Walter Waddy says to me afterward, 
when I asks him why he don’t say 


” 
so, 
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good night before he hurries off that 
time: 

“*Jim,’ says he, a-layin’ his left hand 
on my shoulder, ‘Jim,’ he says, earnest, 
‘there’s a time to wait, and there’s a 
time to hurry, as you notices often 
yourself. And I leaves it to you, Jim,’ 
he says; ‘suppose you’re a-standin’ in 
a doorway with a friend. Suppose it’s 
a friend you’ve got a heap of confi- 
dence in, because, to your personal 
knowledge, he’s been wearin’ right- 
handed pants a-goin’ on two years. In- 
side the next room stands a lady who’s 
just naturally bent on draggin’ you in 
there, so she interduces you to a lot of 
girls who’ve been a-lookin’ at you that- 
away for some time already—one of 
‘em bein’ a girl you’d give even your 
right hand to have think you’re noble. 
Very good,’ says Walter. ‘In the twin- 
klin’ of an eye you finds yourself all 
left hands, and hind feet, and some one 
else’s stomach. It comes pourin’ over 
you like a lickin’ that if you goes in 
that room every last one of ’em is 
goin’ to size you up “for just exactly 
what you are, and nothin’ else, which 
is what they always suspected. Would 
you wait and be lost, or would you hur- 
ry off and lose yourself?’ says he. 

“And I answers him frank. ‘Wal- 
ter,’ I says to him kindly, ‘you trusts 
me, and I'll tell you true: I would.’ 

“Good old Jim!’ sobs Walter, a-tak- 
in’ his left hand off my right shoulder 
and layin’ it on my left, affectionate. 
‘Good old Jim!’ says he. ‘That’s just 
what I done! And Jim,’ he says, sin- 
cere, his eyes fillin’ up with tears, till 
you can’t see ’em, ‘always be the same 
friend to other boys you been to me. 
Tell ’em all never to wait when it’s 
time to hurry, which is too late,’ says 
he. 

“Which is one of the last words I 
ever hears Walter utter. For just then 
his aunt calls him in to dig some po- 
tatoes for dinner, and, lookin’ at me 
reproachful, he waves that left hand of 
his good-by, and I never sees him again 
till afterwards. 

“And that bein’ the case,” says Jim, 
“T can only tell you what Walter tells 
me; and be a friend to boys, always, 
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as he says. And in memory of my 
friend, Walter Waddy,” says Jim, when 
Percy don’t say anything, but looks like 
he would if he*only knows what to say, 
“T hereby agrees to do all in my power 
to persuade Sidney’s ma ‘to make you 
a pair of pants exactly like his, if you 
wants me to.” 

And he sure smiles toward Percy, 
winnin’, thataway. 

“And you bein’ a strong personal 
friend of mine,” says Jim, “I hereby 
further agrees to do it for nothin’, 
without any thought of private gain 
whatsoever, freely and of my own ac- 
cord, you keepin’ the dollar bill which, 
I understands, is usual to pass between 
friends in such cases. I does this be- 
cause I likes you and Sidney a heap,” 
says Jim, “and feels, somehow, if you 
two fellers knew Walter better, you'd 
of been fast friends, all of you.” 

Well, sir, when Jim’s through, Percy 
stands there with his eyes just a-shin- 
in’, and he looks like he hardly ketches 
his breath. 

“Jim Slater,” he says, awed like, 
after a minute, “you’re just the best 
friend a boy like me ever has!” 

And then Lem Rogers most spoils 
everything by bustin’ out, ‘ostentatious, 
to Jim, thankin’ him for makin’ it so 
plain how everybody gets left-handed. 
And Jim looks at Lem for a minute 
like he’s a emigrant, and then he heaves 
an awful sigh. 

“Maybe you deliberately understands 
me, and maybe you don’t,” he says to 
Lem, “Maybe I’m oversensi- 
tive about some things; but feelin’ to- 
wards the truth as I do, I hereby calls 
you down, anyway, whichever you 
does. If there’s one thing in this world 
worse than havin’ folks misunderstand 
you, it’s bein’ thoroughly understood. 
Ain’t it?” he says, smilin’ toward the 
kids, wan, thataway. 

“Sure!” says Percy, a-lookin’ at Lem 
indignant. 

And Sidney sticks his hands in his 
pockets and swaggers round superior. 

“Sure!” says he. “Why, doggone it, 
Jim,” he busts out, confidential, “if I 
understood any one thorough, I 
wouldn’t believe ’em! Never!” 


severe, 





HE hardest stretch in any 
singer’s career is the long 
period of preparation, with 
full personal knowledge that 
his powers merit confidence, 

while not far enough along in their 

ripening process to practically prove it. 

In his early days at Riga, Herman 
Jadlowker, the tenor, decided to be- 
come a singer; his family, having 
heard his high C, but never having 
seen him fill a prescription, decided it 
as, better that he should become an 
apothecary. 

Always lingering about the theatre, 
by happy chance he had sung to the 
local second kapellmeister, who, hav- 
ing no family qualms, encouraged his 
ambitions. When, two years later, a 
lifetime of pills and powders glow- 
ered inevitable ahead, a more fortu- 
nate boy friend left for Vienna and its 
conservatory. 

In the haste of departure without 
parental consent, the necessity to se- 
cure a passport had been overlooked. 
The ingenuity of the two was equal 
to smuggling him across the Russian 
frontier, but the Viennese police, who 
only welcome a stranger in their midst 
after he is duly accounted for on pa- 
per, gave him six weeks in which to 
secure the missing passport. 

Appeal home for it was in vain; in 
Riga the prize apothecary plum still 
hung alluring in the tree of life, await- 
ing him to climb for it. 








Broken-hearted, and scarcely of his 
own free will, he went back. After a 
year of determination, which nothing 
in the pharmacopeeia could eliminate, 
working hard with any chance assist- 
ance at his music, he was given that 
grudging Godspeed which holds on 
its obverse side a triumphant “I told 
you so” for failure, and set out for 
Vienna. 

This time it was that other passport, 
the universal one, which failed; his 
means had barely more than sufficed 
to take him to his destination. But 
youth has an airy faith in fate, when 
too young yet to have been flouted, and 
the first morning after his arrival 
found him at the conservatory singing 
out with new, unfettered joy. Just as 
promptly he had enrolled there, al- 
though the rule inflexibly existed that 
fees must be paid within three days 
after entrance, otherwise the student 
would be dropped. Having a voice, 
and confidence in it, seems to have 
given him confidence in much besides. 

Professor Doctor Josef Gansbacher 
was allotted him as teacher; almost at 
once he had a post as singer at a syn- 
agogue; a short time afterward an 
additional engagement in the choir of 
a small Lithuanian church—the last 
two infer a prosperity not borne out, 
for the combined income from both 
amounted to only twelve dollars 
monthly. 

The telling of this takes few words, 
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but the living of it out took weary 
months, dragging slowly through win- 
ter weather; insufficient nourishment; 
no hint of fire to fight off cold. By 
paradox the room was always filled 
with song, for when the one was not 
studying the other was, with fingers 
stiffened against icy ivory keys—be- 
tween times there were lessons, and for 
Jadlowker the rehearsals of two choirs 
that even the discomfort of that life 
he lived might be made possible. 

The climax came one wintry, stormy 
day; hoarse, he had sung badly in his 
lesson, 

“What is it?” asked Gansbacher. 

Then his eyes fell on the boy’s 
soaked, ragged shoes. Taking him into 
the hall, away from curious ears shar- 
ing the lesson, the professor, pointing 
to his feet, asked: 

“What is that?” 

Ignoring his meaning, Jadlowker an- 
swered: “I hope to sing well some 
day.” 

“If you've no shoes, you will lose 
your voice, tramping about in wet and 
cold.” His tone, rising in impatience, 
cracked in high pitch at the end of it. 
Questions had brought evasive an- 
swers; it was only when insistence fi- 
nally broke down reserve that the boy 
told briefly of his fight. Then Gans- 
bacher gave him eight guldens to buy 
shoes. 

Time went, and with it preparation 
that brought Jadlowker into the opera 

there, one day after singing a 
with enthusiasm and vigor that 
nothing could choke, Gansbacher 
asked him suddenly: “How much 
more than you earn monthly do you 
need to really live?” 

The boy, requiring no time for com- 
putation—he had already done his 
share of that to eke things out—named 
the equivalent of eight dollars. 

“He gave them to me for two years; 
he recommended me for engagements 
in private houses; then I gained my 
diploma and a money prize at the con- 
servatory,” was Jadlowker’s conclu- 
sion. 


The episode is too good to have a 
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moral; he had learned what life meant 
before he fairly had begun to live it. 
At twenty Jadlowker made his début 
at Cologne, begging presently release, 
because he was given only small parts, 
to go to Stettin, where fhe whole first 
tenor repertory was allotted him; 
from there he went to Riga, direct 
from the train, to sing five arias and 
prove his right to a long contract other 
than fate had threatened; the Comic 
Opera in Berlin followed; then the 
Ducal Opera at Carlsruhe, where a 
hearing by the German emperor 
brought him again to Berlin; later he 
sang in Vienna under Mahler, his ap- 
pearance there in Goldmark’s “Queen 
of Sheba” prompting its composer to 
write: “In thirty-four years I have 
seen many in it, but none better.” 


The splendid abandon, the ease, the 
elastic grace of such dancers as Pav- 
lowa and Mordkin make an embodi- 
ment of eternal youth; and it is for 
that first that the public loves them. 

Of the extraneous in their art, 
enough, though, has been already said, 
and it remains for the personal, men- 
tal side of the two, as man and woman, 
to be of interest; there lies the force 
of that magnetic influence which. they 
command. 

When they first burst on Paris, a lit- 
tle more than a year ago, as adjunct of 
the Russian Opera there, the situation 
grew humorous after the opera part 
had been cut down often to one work 
of a single act that the ballet might be 
given a greater prominence; the public 
had found them so much more engag- 
ing. At the Metropolitan, nearly the 
same situation was repeated last sea- 
son. 

No two people could be more widely 
different in intellect and personality 
than Pavlowa and Mordkin, equally 
great in their art—a contrast that 
makes their dancing all the more con- 
vincing in effectiveness. She repre- 
sents poetry, pure and absolute; he 
the clear poetic instinct welded with 
practical talent for building up a pic- 
ture in every phase and detail. 

When the book of “Scheherezade” 
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was last summer rewritten for Ameri- 
can production, for even Paris had 
found the St. Petersburg Oriental ver- 
sion too strong, Mordkin pored over 
it from start to finish with the gor- 
geous music beside him. There was 
no trying out of steps, no considera- 
tion of the dance at all, such as one 
would await from a dancer; he was 
merely weighing the new story and its 
appropriateness to the score. 

Because of the major portion of in- 
terest that the woman is bound to in- 
still in the mind of the public before 
which she is projected, Pavlowa, and 
not Mordkin, has had the full share 
of regard; beyond this, there are two 
other reasons for lack of discernment 
toward him; the perfect specimen of 
physical man, either in the college 
athlete, the prize fighter, or any other 
line in which muscle and developed 
contour glory, has not been particular- 
ly noted for mentality; the male 
dancer, in especial, is likely to have 
had the agility of his legs habitually 
disassociated from any agility of 
thought. 

Yet I have sat with Mordkin after 
successes that would have turned the 
head of any man with nothing but re- 
gard for success in him, and found 
him discussing the foundations of his 
work, literature, the drama, painting, 
music. 

Sitting opposite him, just from the 
“Bacchanale” of his own invention, his 
half-naked, splendid physique, the 
bright scarlet of his tunic, the wild ex- 
pression of the orgy of the dance lost 
in one of present earnestness, he ap- 
peared a contradiction, but only a con- 
tradiction of a moment. 

The youth in him is ever uppermost. 

“Tired? I am never tired; exer- 
cises every day keep me from that; I 
have not known an ill hour.” 

At a soirée at the Russian embassy 
in London last summer, and following 
a matinée and night performance at 
the Palace Theatre, he and Pavlowa 
danced for four hours, apparently so 
fresh at the end that they had only 
stopped because the new day was so 
old. 


That side of him which the public 
sees first, and oftentimes, perhaps, last, 
is a vigorous, tireless, graceful youth- 
fulness, but the resources back of it 
are the things that make themselves 
felt, and make him what he is in public 
recognition, 

‘The first glimpse that I had of the 
two was one night in Paris, in a Cho- 
pin waltz; the effect was startling in 
its spiritual unrealness;-it seemed the 
inspiration of that waltz, embodied, 
coming from some shadowy otherland 
from which the composer had sent it 
to impress, visually, the thought he 
had in life put into it. Her big, dark 
eyes; the light irradiating her face; 
her ethereal refinement; she appeared 
its airiness and grace, its dreamy sad- 
ness, its fluttering rhythm; Mordkin 
back of her—firm, strengthening, sup- 
porting, in accord with every modula- 
tion, every shading of the tempo— 
completed as its harmony the music- 
poem unit. 

Away from the stage she will always 
seem to me that Chopin melody em- 
bodied, in her subtle charm, her facile 
elegance. In her dressing room I have 
seen her talk with a woman trained at 
courts. There was no contrast, they 
were identical; Pavlowa was in her 
own element. About her were enough 
outward evidences of her profession, 
the discarded, rose-garlanded ballet 
skirt; bunches of flowers piled on a 
trunk; everywhere that disorder show- 
ing one who must use every flying min- 
ute of waits off the stage. Her face 
was calm, the whirl of the final dance 
might have been days instead of mo- 
ments past; the purity of her profile 
was brought into relief by a broad, 
green ribbon band, holding her hair in 
place; her gestures were seldom and 
reserved; her mind concentrated. 

She cares for that which is compli- 
mentary about her work, but not for 
personal compliments 

“T love everything beautiful,” she 
said, 

“Then you must love yourself,” I 
answered. 

“Don’t put it that way,” was her re- 
tort. “I am serious.” 
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It is only for the expression of her 
art that she keeps the blossoming out 
of all she has stored up. Then, as a 
butterfly emerging from its chrysalis, 
she becomes a new, vibrant self of 
many moods and flutterings; but if you 
look beneath the surface you will .find 
still that subtle, gentle thoughtfulness, 
that serene command which give her 
dancing its pure charm of poetry and 
its plastic strength. 


In a villa set high above a chalet- 
dotted garden country, an hour away 
from Munich, lives Heinrich Knote, 
the tenor, and there he has found out 
the secret of content. 

The railway station is Possenhofen, 
and its station master, with a face eli- 
gible to any role at Oberammergau, 
from St. John onward, has a family of 
children numerous as doves flocking 
about him. The villa settlement itself 
covers a _ rolling sweep with level 
stretches of valley in between; on the 
outskirts of it all is an inn, white and 
cool, beckoning an invitation. 

For some reason hidden in his own 
brain, the host started to give me the 
honor of the big dining room alone, 
ceremoniously taking the door key 
from a peg, and opening up an empty 
vastness. But from one side there 
came a click of knives and hum of 
voices, toward which I steered my 
way, meeting a maid with a wonderful 
red-and-white check tablecloth, who 
smiled approval that its spreading had 
been spared her. 

Chere they were! The type that all 
who know the littke German summer 
resort know well, turning to regard 
each entering figure, then putting their 
heads together for gossip and remark 
—women who had left little, well- 
tidied shops or homes behind for a 
two weeks’ restful plunge into nothing 
but unceasing chatter; even the char- 
acters of the flies wandering along win- 
dowpanes were not safe from them. 

The practical eye could tell that they 
themselves were new arrivals, for the 
path of close intimacy which leads to 
intimate hate in such remote seclu- 
sion, and out of it, had only been trav- 


ersed to the point of glowing confi- 
dence. 

In the sunny, treeless garden outside, 
a young couple—the only young couple 
there—were making love shamelessly ; 
they were making love still when I had 
finished a sizzling cutlet and a mug of 
foam-crowned beer, to leave them rich 
objects of disdain to those who, strange- 
ly enough, once loved themselves. 

Down the hedge-bordered highway 
a monkey and organ grinder joined 
me, he somewhat in haste to put behind 
him a neighborhood where, at every 
villa gate, hung a sign: “Beware! The 
dogs are dangerous.” 

But at sight of a cigar, he slacked 
his pace to mine, and we loitered on 
together, smoking in content so friend- 
ly that presently the monkey made 
swaying grabs and pats at my shoul- 
der. When we had gone far enough 
to seem somewhere in Knote’s neigh- 
borhood, I called to a woman in a bal- 
cony, to ask the way there. She an- 
swered stiffly, adding in a tone aroused, 
perhaps, by collective sight of us: 
“But his dog is the worst hereabouts.” 

It was the Knote villa presently; a 
statue of St. Cecelia, jutting from one 
corner of the building, proved it. 
Sight of a gate bell relieved me from 
thought of meeting my host’s dog be- 
fore I had met him, but even then, my 
friends lingered to see me safely in, 
until I reassured them with a fresh 
cigar and hopes for more unguarded 
pastures. As it was, for I had rung 
meanwhile, the maid arrived, doubtless 
in time to catch the good-by wavings 
of the pair, and studied me from top 
to toe, eying my card suspiciously be- 
fore she answered with reluctance that 
Herr Knote was at home. 

Five minutes after my _ arrival, 
scrambling in his wake over terraces 
and trestles, the enthusiasm of his hap- 
piness had grown contagious. Hatless, 
in a scampering wind and vivid sun- 
shine, with untenorlike indifference, 
though he was to leave that night to 
sing IValter, Siegfried, and Manrico 
in Berlin, Knote was among the things 
that made to him a big interest in life. 
A huge-pillared smithy with its anvil, 
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where he forges; an observation tower 
that he had built himself; gardens; 
hothouses where he raises flowers and 
melons; then a sweep, acres wide, of 
meadowland, where, at dawn, he is 
cutting hay before night’s freshening 
calm has left the world, and dew makes 
all the perfumes keener. He proved 
his toil by putting out his upturned 
palms; they were as calloused as those 
of any blacksmith. 

“Away from the world I have found 
the secret of content—in this. Art 
and nature are the best things in life. 
For a year,” he went on, “I have eaten 
no meat, taken no alcoholic drinks, 
used no tobacco. There is something 
else that I have given up—I can’t re- 
member what.” 

The dwindling purport of his sen- 
tence was half lost on me My 
thoughts were of a sizzling cutlet, a 
mug of foam-covered beer, and a cigar 
that, shared in companionship with an 
organ grinder, had brought content— 
the very things the giving up of which 
had brought that same content to 
Knote. 

His régime—one that few would 
follow, much as the multitude toward 
middle life long for its results—had 
made him a good twenty years younger 
in appearance than when he left Amer- 
ica a few seasons back; his figure, for- 
ty pounds slimmer, was boyish. 

Climbing back over the trestles, we 
reached the unfinished theatre, a gem 
in its way, on the plan of those of Ma- 
dame Patti and Jean De Reszke, and 
which he has had built as a rear wing to 
the villa; there he will study out effects 
the better on a stage. And he studies 
heartily ; last winter he spent at work 
in Italy; the winter previous in Paris, 
with De Reszke, to the same end. His 
genuineness in the assertion that art, 
nature, hard working, and abstemious 
seclusion mean to him the secret of 
content, is impossible of refutation. 

Referring to one phase of the art- 
ist’s life, he said with distaste; “Ré- 
clame, the business side of things, mean 
too much to-day in the case of singers. 
An indifferent artist can be advertised 
into notoriety, and nine-tenths of the 


public will believe in him. The other 
tenth, those who know, do not count.” 

The quietest spot of all, one exclu- 
sively his own in its aloneness, we 
came on later; a peasant’s house of 
wood, built on an eminence, and true 
in every detail to that plan so dear in 
the Bavarian Highlands. Its furnish- 
ings had each been a treasure in some 
peasant household, every article was 
old and rare, down to the china that 
from other corner cupboards had been 
eyed by generations. 

“In this little place I could live al- 
ways. Why should I think of mak- 
ing money, when I could have all my 
wants supplied here on a mark a day?” 
was his self-answering comment. 

Down the path we went, out through 
the gate, and a long way stationward 
before he said ‘‘Good-by.” 

Alone, I fell to wondering how the 
organ grinder was getting on in the 
opposite direction; the memory of a 
sizzling cutlet and a foaming beer 
sprang up involuntarily, for the air 
was keen. But I had a cigar in my 
pocket, the one possession at hand 
among those things that would give me 
content, which Knote, on the hill, knew 
only content without. 

In the hallway of the station stood 
a wandering musician, “a thing of 
shreds and patches;” across his back 
was a guitar swung jauntily. Wath one 
smudgy finger he was following a 
time-table of the trains posted there. 


Edging up, I asked: “Do you play 
all summer ?” 

“Yes, and winter, too,” was his re- 
joinder. 

“And are you happy in it?” I went 
on banally. 

He turned and eyed me, something 
he had not taken the trouble to do be- 
fore, and answered slowly: “Of 
course; it’s what I like to do.” 

I thanked him, which seemed to puz- 
zle him still more. 

How was he to know that he had 
told me why Knote’s content could 
not be mine, nor mine Knote’s, nor yet 
his own free wanderlust be the content 
of either? 
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HE audience that packed the 
opera house from floor to roof 
was splitting its gloves and its 
throat over the /solde of Ger- 
trude Harden. Roar after 
roar shook the great auditorium till the 
prima donna had six times bowed her 
thanks before the curtain of the first 
act. 

Up in the balcony sat Madame Har- 
den’s sister, Mrs. Roger Pelham, view- 
ing the house, the singer, and herself 
in a curious sort of analytic maze. She 
had come, unbelieving. From the be- 
ginning, now ten years ago, she had 
never fully credited the reports of Ger- 
trude’s triumphs in Europe. Success 
of a kind, of course, she granted. When 
she read the praises of Madame Har- 
den’s exquisite diction, of her wonder- 
ful range, of her marvelous flexibility, 
and the bell-like purity of her tones, she 
could guess they were within the truth. 
Gertrude’s voice had promised all that 
when she was eighteen. But it was a 
different matter to see that her Elsa 
“spoke to the heart”; that her Briinn- 
hilde “fairly burned with a passion that 
enwrapped her hearers like a flame”; 
or that her love duet in “Siegfried” was 
sung with “an ardor that moved the au- 
dience to their souls.” All that Rachel 
had read, and none of it did she believe. 

Passion, ardor, abandon, in Ger- 
trude’s voice? It made her laugh mere- 
ly to say it. Of course, as Roger had re- 
minded her, fifteen years is a long time. 
Voices have changed completely in as 
many months. But—and Roger knew 
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as well as Rachel—what Gertrude’s 
voice had always lacked was what only 
a different nature could put into it. 

And year by year, for fifteen years, 
Rachel had learned that that nature 
had not changed. The girl of twenty- 
one had deliberately, cruelly, cut her- 
self loose fom all home ties, from even 
casual intercourse with her only sister. 
And the woman had never made any 
attempt to repair the breach the girl had 
made. Except for the mere announce- 
ment of her marriage to the wealthy 
Londoner, Rachel had hardly heard 
from her. What little news had come 
since they had parted she owed to re- 
ports from those who had heard her 
sing in Europe, or to newspaper ac- 
counts of the American prima donna. 
No wonder, when the foreign critics 
admiringly noted the “heart qualities” 


in Madame Harden's voice, that Ra- 
chel Pelham laughed! 
But to-night, as she sat there with 


the storm of applause thundering about 
her, she was wondering if perhaps she 
had been too sure. She remembered 
Whistler’s “Art, the Jade,” and a slow 
question was beginning to creep up to 
her mind whether being minus a heart 
did always preclude the power of touch- 
ing other hearts. Certainly the very 
first tones of Gertrude’s voice showed 
her something she had not expected. 
And before the first curtain she was 
listening with a tense eagerness that of 
itself almost proved the difference be- 
tween this /solde and the one the old 
Gertrude would have created. 
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But when the last recall had broken 
up into the crackling intermission, Ra- 
chel settled back into her seat and gave 
herself a little mental shake. It was 
she, the farmer’s wife, who had hardly 
been to an opera for years, who was 
different, she assured herself. When 
one was starving, would not the sourest 
of bread taste sweet? Certainly she 
ought to trust her knowledge of the 
past before this fevered perception of 
to-night. 

Besides, she knew there was another 
reason why she could not judge clearly 
now. For in spite of all the years of 
neglect, at the first sight of /solde, with 
the starry blue eyes that went search- 
ingly up into the balcony for her, Ra- 
chel had capitulated. The golden- 
haired sister whom she had loved, and 
guided, and taught, and who had bullied 
her from the time they could walk, was 
once more before her. She forgot the 
empty years, she forgot her cause for 
hardness of heart ; she remembered only 
the days when the two were all in all 
to each other. 

It was not till the end of the first act 
that she had really come back to the 
present, to the applauding house, to the 
smiling, bowing prima donna, before 
the crimson curtain. How, then, was 
she able to compare this new with the 
old Gertrude? With a little sigh she 
acknowledged that probably she had 
not heard that first act at all. 

Then, while the house rustled and 
talked, and the orchestra disappeared 
below the stage, or scraped a recalci- 
trant string to tune, those other days 
began again to crowd her mind. Once 
more Gertrude and she were together 
in the big room at the top of the old 
boarding house, the room that was 
studio and parlor and chamber, all in 
one. The grand piano over in the cor- 
ner was hers, and the Chopin “Scher- 
zo” on the rack was hers, also. For, 
all those years ago, she was to be a 
pianist—a pianist who would be another 
Carretio. To herself had she not dared 
whisper a greater? And if even then 
Gertrude was studying grand-opera 
roles, Lombardi said no such words of 
the singing as Markham grunted over 


the playing. One night when he had 
heard Rachel play the “Scherzo,” hadn't 
the singing teacher himself openly la- 
mented that the “It” which came from 
her fingers was not at all in the sister’s 
voice? 

Oh, yes! There was no doubt then. 
It was Rachel who was in the lead, Ra- 
chel who was to have the triumphs. 
And yet, after all, Gertrude the callous 
had won the world’s renown for her 
interpretations of the great tragic Wag- 
ner roles! While Rachel had never 
an audience but Roger and the Little 
Maid! Were ever days falser prophets 
than those old student days? 

“Horst du sie noch?” sang Isolde, 
and Rachel had missed the overture, 
and the second act was already begun, 

3ut from now on, curiously enough, 
Gertrude the sister no longer swayed 
her judgment of Gertrude the singer. 
She was the eager, sensitive, trained 
musician herself once more, and if 
swift visions of the past now and again 
still swept before her, they failed to 
shut out the stage. And as the scenes 
went on, she more and more realized 
the difference between this fate-blown 
Isolde, with the haunting, love-brewed 
tones, and the Gertrude she had known. 
Unquestionably it was a far greater 
performance than she had dreamed 
possible. Almost she forgot that that 
tall, slender, stricken woman was Ger- 
trude. 

But not quite. Even at the end, with 
that agonizing death eestasy filling the 
house till the audience held its own 
breath to give it room, even then there 
was something that kept down the flood- 
gates of her enthusiasm. She could not 
tell why. It was beautiful, perfect. 
Ah, perhaps—wasn’t that it? Perfect 
—but letter perfect, as it were? 

With the thought came the last de- 
spairing triumph of love, as J/solde’s 
spirit fled seeking its mate, while the 
orchestra throbbed and moaned and 
gloried. And the power and beauty of 
the dying voice were thrilling proof 
that indeed there -was something here 
other than the sister she had taught. 





Whatever the something might be, 
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next morning she saw little of it. A 
trifle harder, perhaps, and more as- 
sured and indifferent, on the whole, the 
Gertrude who was waiting for her in 
the gorgeous hotel suite was amazingly 
unchanged. The firmly poised figure, 
the child-blue eyes, the crinkled, yellow 
hair, and the small white teeth glinting 
with each curve of the short upper lip— 
it was all so nearly as she remembered, 
fifteen years ago. 

Somehow, it broke away the dignified 
aloofness she had intended to maintain 
till those fifteen years of selfish silence 
had been at least explained. Before 
she knew it, old excuses had sprung 
unbidden to her mind. If she were the 
same old Gertrude, what was the use of 
dignity or sternness? Who had ever 
made that gay, unrecking, self-absorbed 
girl see any moral obloquy in her re- 
gardlessness of others? 

And as the two stood holding each 
other at arms’ length, from the singer 
came the words that were filling her 
sister's mind: 

“It might be yesterday! And I ex- 
pected to find you a squizzled up old 

’” 
woman. 

There was no doubting the sincerity, 
and Rachel flushed while she laughed. 
The surprise in it sharpened the edge 
of the compliment disagreeably. But 
that was like Gertrude, also. 

“There is hardly a year between us,” 
she returned quietly, “and you might 
be twenty-two to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I! It’s my business. While 
you——” She hesitated. 

“While I what?” 

Madame Harden’s hands had dropped 
from the other’s shoulders, but she 
still stood scrutinizing her with a pe- 
culiar sharpness. 

“It’s beyond my unraveling.” She 
shook her head slowly. “Given the cir- 
cumstances, you couldn’t be what you 
look.” ; 

“Remembering lasi night,” Rachel 
smiled, ‘that is precisely my opinion of 
you!” 

Madame Harden waved the reply 
aside impatiently. 

“Do you ever play now?” The total 
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irrelevance was only equaled by the 
abruptness of the question. 

“Do you ever sing?” mocked her 
sister. 

“IT mean—you haven't really kept up 
your music? 

Rachel laughed outright. And _ this 
was the way they were to bridge those 
fifteen years! A curious little gleam 
sprang into her eyes, and she suddenly 
pulled off her gloves and seated herself 
at the piano. It was a Mendelssohn’s 
“Barcarolle” that her fingers fell into, 
one of the songs which Gertrude had 
especially used to like, because, as she 
had declared, she could understand it. 
At the first soft, rolling bar, Madame 
Harden sank: into a chair, a wonder 
creeping into her face that little by 
little grew deeper and deeper, till the 
last chord melted into silence. 

“Well?” The pianist looked up wick- 
edly. “Was it as good as in the old 
days?” 

The prima donna did not smile. Ut- 
ter astonishment and mystification held 
her features fairly rigid. 

“It’s incredible. Unless——-” She 
turned with quick suspicion. “Have 
you—do you play in public?” 

Mrs. Pelham nodded, her smile 
widening. “Every day—to Roger and 
the Little Maid.” 

“IT mean—I didn’t know but you had 
had to.” 

“Not the kind of had to you mean,” 
Rachel answered evenly. “As for your 
knowing about it, why should you? 
Have you known anything about me all 
these years?” 

Madame Harden hesitated, a look 
that was half fear and half defiance on 
her face. Then she shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“We might as well have it out now 
as later, I suppose. Of course I haven't 
known anything about you. And of 
course, too, it was intentional igno- 
rance.” 

“Naturally I knew that,” her sister 
interposed dryly. 

“Do you remember the letter you 
wrote me after you had been married 
about a year?” 
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A flush crept slowly up Mrs. Pel- 
ham’s cheeks. 

“I remember the letter you sent in 
reply.” 

“I prefer to begin with yours. May- 
be you don’t know the love poem that 
letter was. I read it often, even now, 
so I haven’t had a chance to forget. 
It was all about Roger, and -what a 
wonderful world you and he had en- 
tered. You had discovered a whole 
new universe, you know—one the Lord 
Almighty Himself hardly guessed ex- 


-isted.” 


“Nonsense, Gertrude!” protested 
Roger’s wife, biting her lips to keep 
their curve straight. 

“T didn’t call it nonsense. The let- 
ter was the culmination, in words, of 
something that meant more than life 
itself to me. Above everything I had 
to keep that something unchanged. So 
—I wrote that return letter. I’ve for- 
gotten the words, but the idea of it 
was “ 

“TI can give you the words,” Rachel 
interposed smoothly. “You said you 
prized the letter more than you could 
tell. But that, under the circumstances, 
you had decided it was best for neither 
of us to write much more. A line oc- 
casionally to let each know the other 
was living, of course, but to eliminate 
all details of that living. Except, if I 
were ever in desperate poverty, or 
trouble, that you could in any way help 
financially, I was to promise to tell you 
at once.” 

“It sounds worse even than [ 
thought. I’m afraid I can only fill it 
out, instead of covering it up. Do you 
remember”—the singer’s tone sharp- 
ened abruptly—‘how you used to 
coach me? And how old Lombardi 
said if ever anybody could teach me 
interpretation it would be you?” 

Rachel nodded, unmitigated puzzle in 
her eyes. 

“T suppose I wasn’t born with any 
real feeling of my own—I had to get it 
secondhand. And nobody could give 
me such excellent copy as you. It 
wasn't so much what you said, as the 
tones you said it in, and, especially, 
the way you looked when you said it. 





Your face was a regular moving-pic- 
ture show! And somehow, after I'd 
watched you, I’d manage to get some 
of that facial expression into my 
voice.” 

She laughed slightly, and went on 
hurriedly: “Do you remember our 
plans for going abroad together to 
study ?” 

“Roger was going, too,” said Mrs, 
Pelham softly: 

“Which was the beginning of the 
trouble. Yot: knew the only reason he 
couldn't find a big enough violin teacher 
in America was because he didn’t mean 
to have the ocean between you two.” 

“He hadn’t said so.” 

“That only made your proceedings 
all the more reprehensible. I don’t 
know if it is so clear to you—the even- 
ing he told us he must give it up—the 
violin as well as Europe?” 

Roger's wife laughed gently. “Clear 
to me!” 

“IT wager you can’t recall it quite as 
I do. For you didn’t see yourself. Up 
to then I hadn't taken you and Roger 
seriously. So that the terror which 
flashed ever your face when he made 
that announcement was positively blind- 
ing in its revelation to me. For a 
minute I expected to see you fall down 
dead on the spot. Then he explained 
the whole thing—how his brother had 
died, leaving his mother alone and 
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needing him on the farm. He was so 


desperately calm himself I felt like 


shaking him. Then something hap- 

ened. I never anite kne hat. b 
ned. i never quite knew what, but 
Idenly he was pouring out regrets 

and anguish with a staggering sort of 


wildness. And even I could see it 
was the loss of you rather than the 
violin that was making him forget ev- 
erything else. When he stopped and 
buried his -head in his hands, you went 
over to him as if I weren’t within a 
thousand miles. You knelt down be- 
side him, and pulled his hands away, 
and liited your face to his. I got out 
as soon as | could then, but I heard 
you say: ‘Why, Roger, did you think 
I wouldn't stay with you?’ And I'd 
seen what I don’t believe the Lord 
often allows a woman to see; the face 
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of another woman as she gives her- 
self to the man she loves. Besides 
which, yours could always express 
about fourteen times what anybody 
else’s could. And to keep the memory 
of that expression absolutely unchanged 
is why I tabooed correspondence be- 
tween us.” 

Rachel Pelham, with flushed face, 
had sat leaning forward, her lips part- 
ed, listening, as it were, with every 
breath of her body. At that last sen- 
tence the attitude relaxed with a jerk, 
and she stared blankly at the singer. 

“It sounds like the unconnected bab- 
ble of a maniac,” she said weakly. 

Madame Harden laughed. “My dear, 
your face as I saw it then was of more 
value to me than a hundred lessons in 
interpretation. After that, when I was 
singing, I would think of you, as you 
knelt there by Roger, and, somehow, 
Heaven knows how, I'd be able to put 
into my voice some suggestion of the 
longing and joy and love I had seen 
then. But if it hadn't been followed 
by that ecstatic letter of yours a year 
later, I might have forgotten. It was 
getting harder to recall just how you 
looked already. But after that all I'd 
got to do was to read your words, and 
the picture came back as vividly as 
though I were looking directly at you 
that minute. It was wonderful. Why, 
the very day it came I had proof of 
what it could do. I was studying Elsa, 
and after the lesson I ineard Barliéve 
tell Schulrich, the director who 
keeping his eye on half a dozen of us, 
that there was hope of me. That I 
finally sang as if I had at least heard 
of la belle passion. As he was always 
swearing at the American girls for hav- 
ing no more feeling than so many 
wooden tubs, the remark meant consid- 
erable. And it made me fully realize 
that unless I could always recall you, 
just as I had seen you that night, I 
should never be able to get any sort 
of feeling into my voice. But—the let- 
ter that created the miracle only proved 
how little likely it was that I could 
always see it that way.” 

Rachel pushed her hair roughly away 
from her forehead. 


was 
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“If you meander round in that circle 
any more, Gertrude, my brains will 
addle.” 

“You didn’t use to be obtuse. Don't 
you see that the chances were all against 
your being able to write letters like that 
much longer? Didn’t I know perfectly 
well that pretty soon the humdrum, 
poverty-stricken country life would 
tarnish all the gay tinsel of the first 
married days? It was enough for me 
merely to think of what you had buried 
yourself under to dim my last mental 
picture of you. And when that picture 
got dimmed I couldn’t sing! Since it 
was impossible you should have happy 
things to write me, what I had to do 
was to hear nothing. So long as I 
didn't actually know, I could put your 
present condition out of my mind and 
remember only the face that was my 
inspiration.” 

At these words, Rachel, over whom 
comprehension had finally dawned, 
threw back her head and laughed, and 
laughed, and then laughed more at the 
paralyzing effect her laughing seemed 
to have upon her sister. 

“But I don’t see’—Rachel mopped 
her eyes and swallowed the hast gur- 
gles—“‘why you ever came home! Or 
else, why didn’t you write me to keep 
out of your way?” 

“I don’t know exactly why I did 
come,” said Madame Harden shortly. 
“It meant a lot of money, of course. 
And then, I thought, perhaps by now, 
I'd be able to get on if I did find you 
a broken-down, disillusionized wreck.” 

The dancing lights were still in Mrs. 
Pelham’s eyes, but her lips showed 
“Well,” she said, “do you think 


scorn. 
I am?” 

Madame Harden leaned over swiiily, 
an incredible, pulsing hope tugging at 
her brain. 

“Have—haven't the fifteen years 
been so—so bad?” 

Rachel’s flushed cheeks dimpled 
again and she broke into a little, te..- 
der, amused laugh. 

“My dear,” she said, “you don’t 
know how funny that sounds! When 


you have Roger and the Little Maid!” 
Madame Harden sat up straight, and 
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the mingled amaze, chagrin, and relief 
that swept her face were echoed in her 
voice. 

“Well—it’s beyond me! Do you 
mean I’ve deprived myself of you all 
these years for nothing?” 

“Ten years of triumph aren’t nat- 
urally the best of training for consid- 
ering the ‘other fellow,’ especially when 
you weren’t born that way.” Under 
the appreciative twinkle in Mrs. Pel- 
ham’s eyes there was a glint of a new 
curiosity. “But, really, Gertrude, for 
once—how about my deprivation?” 

The singer grinned good-naturedly. 

“It was largely your fault, rather 
than the way I was born, that I got 
out of the way of ‘considering.’ but 
I don’t see your application now. I 
haven't entailed any great loss on you.” 

Mrs. Pelham patted her sister’s 
shoulder affectionately. Still the old 
Gertrude, with the self-absorption that 
was at least quite without vanity. 

‘But do you think Roger ever took 
your place? Not to mention the way 
you have cheated me of a brother-in- 
law! Do you realize I haven’t the ghost 
of an idea even what your husband is 
like ?” 

Gertrude unfastened a locket from 
a thin gold chain hidden in her laces. 

“He isn’t exactly beautiful,” she said 
dryly. 

Undoubtedly, according to the min- 
iature, he was not. His forehead and 
cheek bones were too high, his widely 
separated eyes an unemphasized gray, 
his mouth and nose too wide, his chin 
too square. As Rachel studied the like- 
ness in an absorbed silence, Gertrude 
watched her with an amused expres- 
sion which finally broke into a chuckle. 

“You needn't mind me. I didn’t 
marry him for his looks!” 

“What did you marry him for?” 

It slipped out before she realized she 
had said it, but the other answered as 
if it were the most commonplace of 
questions. 

“There didn’t seem to be anything 
else to do,” Gertrude laughed. “I met 
Robert that first winter in Paris. He 
was- music mad, though he couldn’t do 
a thing himself. Because he couldn't 
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he was determined that he would fur- 
nish the money so somebody else could. 
He happened to hear me sing—I was 
awfully hard up—and that was the be- 
ginning of the end.” 

“He fell in love with you at once, 
then?” Rachel’s voice was eager. 

“He did nothing of the kind. He 
was simply possessed with the idea that 
the world was to owe a prima donna 
to him. And when I got where I could 
begin to pay back some of the money 
he had spent, he refused to take a cent. 
Declared it would spoil his having a 
finger in his own particular pie, and 
make him nothing but a money lender. 
You can imagine my state of mind! 
But nothing I could do or say had the 
slightest effect upon him, till one day 
he suggested matrimony as a way out 
for both of us.” 

“Then he was in love with you,” in- 
terposed Rachel stoutly, “or why would 
your marrying him be any pay- 
ment ?”” 

“You seem to think nobody marries 
unless they feel the way you and Roger 
did,” said Madame Harden impatient- 
ly. “Certainly Robert liked me. And 
he thought he’d be comfortable with 
me. But the great thing was that in- 
sane determination to be responsible 
for my career. If I married somebody 
else I might have to give up the stage. 
Therefore, his marrying me was pre- 
serving me for the world.” 

“How about you?” 

“Well—after a bit it didn’t seem so 
preposterous. Nothing I could do 
would be too much to pay for all he 
had done for me. You see, you can’t 
quite understand what he had done.” 
A new note came into her tones. “I 
was entirely on the wrong track when 
he first knew me. My voice would 
have been ruined in a year if he hadn’t 
put me right. Besides, he had prevent- 
ed me from making a fool of myself 
over a rascal who had almost hypno- 
tized me into running away with him. 
When I thought of all that, if he 
wanted me to marry him She 
shrugged the finish. 

Mrs. Pelham was still studying the 
miniature in her hand. 
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“He isn’t with you now ?” 

“Certainly not. It’s demoralizing to 
have a man round when you are work- 
ing. He is in London most of the time. 
Though there is no telling when he may 
put in an appearance. He has a trick 
of looming up just when I least expect 
him—maybe in Copenhagen or Aus- 
tralia.” 

“Because he is lonesome ?” 

“I suspect generally,” said his wife 
dryly, “for the sake of doing some- 
thing. He says it is because he has a 
premonition I have a cold or am abus- 
ing my vocal chords. Especially since 
the winter I went to the Riviera from 
Paris to get rid of a nasty cough with- 
out letting him know _ beforehand. 
That’s the reason’—Madame Harden 
laughed—“he made me promise to 
wear that miniature ‘next my skin,’ as 
he elegantly phrased it. To remind me 
of him if anything unusual like that 
was happening again.” 

“T wonder,” said Rachel, with an 
elaborate quietness, “what he was 
thinking when this was painted?” 

A curious intentness sharpened the 
glance Madame Harden threw at her 
sister. 

“You are as incomprehensible as 
ever! As it happens, he told me. Be- 
ing bored to death posing and hearing 
Dolcin chatter, he diverted himself by 
imagining he was listening to me sing- 


ing some of Léonore’s songs. It’s his 

favorite opera. You know I told you 

in the beginning he was music mad.” 
*He’s something besides music l 


or I don’t know anything,” retorted his 
sister-in-law, pushing the miniature im- 
patiently into his wife’s hands. “How 
can you look at that face and not know 
yourself? To think you have believed 
all that stuff about marrying you to pre- 
serve you for the stage! Whoever 
heard of a male creature binding him- 
self hard and fast, for all the days of 
his life, to a voice?” Rachel had flung 
herself out of her chair into an excited 
walk up and down the room. “Why, 
I’d have known, just from what you 
have told me about him, even if I hadn’t 
seen the picture. But you have known 
him and seen the picture, every day. 
It 
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Worn it next your heart, as he asked, 
and never suspected those great, plead- 
ing eyes were thinking of anything but 
your voice! Don't you see what you've 
missed? Don’t you see how you could 
have got your inspiration from a living 
presence right beside you, instead of 
trying to recall a silly girl’s face? Put- 
ting up me, with my untried, untested 
emotion, as your model for love and 
devotion, when you had him! You— 
you—it’s ridiculous, Gertrude!” And 
she turned away and dabbed furtively 
at her eyes. 

At first the singer: had sat motion- 
less, her gaze fastened on Rachel in a 
bewilderment that was positively ab- 
ject in its completeness. But gradu- 
ally, as one accusation after another 
was thrown at her, something strangely 
vital and palpitating swept into and 
over the bewilderment. 

Clutching the miniature in both 
hands, she stared down at it with eyes 
which were being stricken into vivid 
sight. Clearer than the pictured face 
before her rose the vision of the past 
fifteen years. The fifteen years that 
could never have been, save for the 
man who had bent them to her will. 
And for all the days of them she had 
been blind and senseless. Something 
was scorching and burning into the cal- 
lousness that had kept Gertrude Har- 
den’s soul in cold storage for over 
thirty years. And out of the wildly 
turbulent thoughts that surged through 
her now flamed one insistent question 
which sent the blood pounding into her 
throat and cheeks. 

“Rachel!” she cried half incoherent- 
ly. “Do you think Robert cares for 
me—not my voice—as you cared for 
Roger, all those years ago?” 

Without knowing it, she had put both 
hands hard on Rachel’s’ shoulders, 
drawing her face close to her own burn- 
ing eyes. 

Rachel’s arms went out and wound 
about her sister’s neck. 

“No, I don’t,” she sobbed, laughing. 
“T think he cares for you as I care for 
Roger now—after fifteen years of love 
and trial, and joy and sorrow to- 
gether!” 





iT was the afternoon of the 
twenty-third of December. 
Hardy, the financier, a dark, 
thin man of forty, stood on 
the hearthrug, holding a 
half sheet of notes, from which he had 
dictated nine letters. Miss Smith, his 
confidential clerk, a brisk young lady 
of about five and twenty, sat at a desk 
and stenographed with flying pencil. 

“Ends,” he announced, and threw 
aside the paper. He pulled another 
memorandum from his breast pocket 
preparatory to further dictation. 

Miss Smith ran up the corner of her 
notebook with her thumb. 

“These are as many as I can tran- 
scribe by post time,” she pronounced. 

“Give them to some one else,” her 
employer said, but she shook her head. 

“You've gone very fast,” she told 
him. “I’ve had to use all sorts of 
marks of my own. No one else could 
read them.” 

“Umph!” he grunted. “Who can do 
these?’ He waved the new paper. 

“Miss Green,” said the stenographer, 
“if you don’t dictate too quickly.” 

“Umph!” he said again. “That 
child!” 

“She's all right,” Miss Smith assert- 
ed, with an air of finality. “I'll send 
her in.” 

Miss Smith went out, and Miss Green 
came in; a nice-looking, pale young 
girl, evidently nervous at entering the 
sanctum. Hardy glanced at her keenly. 

“Comfortable here?’ he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“Ves. six,” 

“That's right. I like my people to 








be comfortable. I’m not so bad as I 
look.” 

“No, sir!” The girl flushed sudden- 
ly. “I didn’t mean “3 

The great man laughed, and the girl 
laughed, too. 

“T hope you are as good as you look,” 
he said. “Now for _ these letters. 
They're to be typed on my private pa- 
per. They aren't business matters. I 
ought to write them myself, but some 
people can’t read my writing. You 
can't, eh?” 

“Not always, sir.” 

“Neither can I! They are to some 
people in my native town. I always 
send to them at Christmas. I tell you 
this so that you won’t polish up my pe- 
riods like Miss Smith insists on doing. 
The first is to Mr. William Harmer, 
The Stores, Littledale. Begin. My 
dear Bill 2s 

He conveyed Christmas greetings to 
“Dear Bill,” and intimated that it would 
confer a favor on him if “Bill” would 
convert “the inclosed” into some little 
present at his own stores, where, in his 
youth, Mr. Hardy had received more 
satisfaction for money than he had 
ever obtained since. He had the let- 
ter read over twice, and touched up 
this part very carefully. 

“The old beggar’s as proud as a pea- 
cock,” he explained. “If I ruffle up his 
feelings he’ll send it back, poor as he 
1S. 

He continued with a missive to Miss 
Betty Farmer, to whom it appeared 
that he paid a regular pension, on the 
plea that he owed her for apples per- 
sistently looted from her orchard in 
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the days of his youth. He reminded 
her of an occasion when she stood in 
front of him to hide him from her 
father, who had appeared with a whip 
in pursuit of the marauder. 

“T was a little shrimp of a chap then,” 
he told Miss Green, “and she was a 
lump of a young woman. ‘She’d make 
two of me now; and four of you.” He 
rubbed his hands with gleeful reminis- 
cence. 

He followed with half a dozen let- 
ters to various humble friends, each re- 
ferring to an inclosure. Then he de- 
liberated for a few moments. 

“To Mr. Henry Austin,” he dictated, 
“Schoolmaster, Littledale.’ He sat 
down with his head on his hand before 
he went on. 

It appeared that they had been great 
friends as boys, and that Hardy had 
wished that his friend should share in 
his good fortune, but that Austin had 
declined “to accept charity, as you call 
it, forgetting that it would be charity 
to me.” It also appeared that, in ful- 
fillment of an old promise, they sent 
each other a letter every Christmas to 
tell their progress during the year. 
Hardy’s year was “spelled in dollars,” 
he said; and he supposed that Aus- 
tin’s, as usual, was “spelled in books.” 
They were both doing badly, he pro- 
nounced; for life ought to be “spelled 
in friends.” Neither “bookworming 
nor money-grubbing” was “any good to 
a man.” He held, however, that he 
was the more excusable of the two, for 
“a bookworm can have friends. <A 
poor wretch of a millionaire can’t.” He 
went on to speak of his loneliness. “A 
millionaire has no friends. His money 
has many. I forgive them for wanting 
my money, and I forgive them for not 
wanting me. I don’t forgive them for 
pretending that they do to get my mon- 
ey. They wouldn’t be ‘five-dollar 
friends,’ like you. I limit my Christ- 
mas present to you to that sum in ac- 
cordance with your old stipulation. 
You wouldn’t tie me so close if you 
realized that choosing this present -is 
the one bit of Christmas to a lonely 
man who has no other friend left.” 

“I gave nine dollars,” the million- 


aire interjected, “but he won’t know. 
He has no idea of the value of money. 
You’d better put in that I got it cheap, 
for fear he Hullo! What’s the 
matter ?” 

Hardy pointed an accusing finger at 
a blot which had been a tear. 

“T—I ” the girl stammered. “It's 
only—I was thinking of my sister. I— 
she—we live together. The rest are 
gone, and—and ty 

“What’s the matter with her?” Har- 
dy asked. His keen eyes were on the 
girl; but hers were on her book, and 
she did not observe his scrutiny. “Is 
she ill?” 

“She’s not—not very well,” the girl 
said hesitatingly. 

“What is it?” he inquired. 

“A sort of—of weakness.” 

“Faints ?” 

““Not—not often. 
sometimes.” 

“Variable, eh? 

“She coughs sometimes. 
on, sir?” 

“No! Difficulty with her breathing?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Good color?” 

“Not very. She’s pale, hut—I don’t 
think it’s anything much, sir. Shall I 
go on now?” 

“No! Do you suspect consump- 
tion?” 

“Oh-h!” The girl fidgeted with her 
book. “Oh, no!  It’s—nothing.” 

“Then why did you cry about it? 
Well, don’t begin again.” 

“T don’t know what it might be,” the 
girl said desperately. “I should think 
it was—if it was anything, it would 
be consumption.” 

Mr. Hardy still stared at her. 

“T had a sister die of it,” he said 
slowly. “The only one. It’s no use 
crying, I tell you. They don’t die if 
it’s taken in time. Your sister is go- 
ing to be taken in time. I shall send 
her to Switzerland.” 

The girl dropped her pencil; picked 
it up; turned it round and round in her 
hands. She looked hot and uncom- 
fortable. 

“But—but—she wouldn’t go away 
from me,” she stated. ‘“‘I—she calls 











She’s very well— 


Any cough?” 
Shall I go 
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me her ‘baby.’ She’s quite old—thirty. 
She has no one else.” 

“T shall send you, too,” the million- 
aire announced calmly. “I'll come and 
see her about it this evening. \What’s 
your address ?” 

“T—don’t—know,” the girl stam- 
mered. “At least—I mean she wouldn't 
let you, sir. She—she doesn’t know 
you.” 

“We'll soon alter that. Have you a 
typewriter at home?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Take the letters home and do them 
there. Then you can look after your 
sister. I shall call about seven.” 

“But—but—please, Mr. Hardy 

“Do you know what I do with peo- 
ple who don’t do what they're told?” 
he inquired. ‘You don’t want to be 
dismissed, do you?” 

“No, sir.” Her mouth quivered. 

“Then off you go.” 

She went out wiping her eyes. Miss 
Smith came in shortly afterward to 
ask her employer why he had “fright- 
ened that poor child out of her life.” 

“You are a censorious little donkey,” 
he remarked—he reciprocated Miss 
Smith’s frankness. “Something in the 
letters reminded her of family troubles, 
if you must know.” 

“Of course,” said Miss Smith, “if 
you don’t choose to tell me 

“I said I would inquire into them,” 
Mr. Hardy remarked. 

“You think she’s been trying to im- 
pose on you?” Miss Smith demanded, 

“T don’t know. Would she?” 

“T’d tell you if I knew her sister,” 
she said. “She keeps Elsie’s con- 
science. It’s ‘Grace says this’ and 
‘Grace says that.’ The girl’s a good 
child in herself. When I’ve done this 
post, I'll come in and take down your 
usual Christmas letters.” 

“She’s done them. You needn’t look 
injured. I keep you a deal too late.” 

Miss Smith shrugged herself, and 
disappeared. Hardy sat down and 
wrote out the checks that were to be 
“inclosures.” Then he saw his man- 
ager and signed letters. Then he 
signed the letters that Miss Smith 
brought in. They had a heated argu- 
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ment over an alteration that she had 
made. He wanted to know if he ran 
the business or she did. She intimated 
that, if he thought he could run it bet- 
ter without her, she would be pleased 
to go. He told her that she was pre- 
varicating, because she wouldn’t be 
pleased ; “and neither would I, you spit- 
fire!’ he added. Then they laughed, 
and he altered two words and signed 
the letter. Then he left. 

Meanwhile Miss Green had arrived 
home in a great fluster. She clung to 
her sister and wept. 

“Well, little silly?” she inquired. 
“What's the matter?” 

“Mr. Hardy had me in to take down 
some letters,” the girl explained rapid- 
ly. “One was to a friend and about 
himself. He said how lonely he was, 
and nobody cared for him, only for his 
money. It made me cry, and he wanted 
to know why I did it. I dared not tell 
him the truth.” 

Grace Green shook her head. 

“It’s generally best, dear,” she said. 
“IT expect he wouldn’t have been very 
angry.” 

“Oh! But he would! He would 
have thought it—impudénce! Or else 
he would have thought that I was pre- 
tending to like him to make him give 
me another rise. I couldn’t tell him 
the truth, Grace!” 

“Umph! What did you tell him?” 

“T—I tried to think what would make 
me cry most; and I thought of you, of 
course; and I said you were ill. He 
asked me a lot of questions; and he 
made out that it was consumption, be- 
cause he had a sister die of it. He 
says they don’t die, if they’re taken in 
time; and they take them to Switzer- 
land ; and he’s going to send you there; 
and me with you!” 

“Good gracious!” cried Grace. 

“He’s coming this evening to see you 
about it.” 

‘Baby!” said Grace. “I'd like to 
smack you; and for two pins I would! 
You're a naughty little story-teller, and 
you've behaved very badly to a kind 
and good man. I really don’t know 
what we are going to do.” 

“T  ¢-couldn’t help it!” 
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“Nonsense!” said Grace. gas 
shouldn’t wonder if he docs get angry 
now, and dismisses you; and we shall 
go back to the old struggle. I’m not a 
good shorthand writer like you, Elsie.” 
She sighed. 

“But you won’t tell him?” 

“Why, what else can [I do?” Grace 
asked, in astonishment. 

“Pretend to be ill,’ Elsie proposed. 
“You are pale, and if you lie down, 
and I cover you up with a rug, and 
you a 

“You bad girl!” she cried. “I am 
thoroughly ashamed of you! I shall 
tell him just the truth; and you shall 
stay here and hear me tell him. I 
wasn't going to make you, but now you 
shall. Oh, Elsie!” 

“T couldn't: help it,” Elsie wailed. 
er. sis! Don't be cross!” 

“No,” said Grace, “I won't be cross. 
It’s my own fault for not bringing you 
up better, I suppose. There, there! 
Don't cry. Now tell me a little about 
your Mr. Hardy, so that I may know 
the kind of ogre that I have to deal 
with.” 

Elsie gave a long account of Mr. 
Hardy, whom she regarded as a terribly 
clever and distinctly awesome person, 
who would brook no opposition, and of 
whom every one was afraid, except 
Miss Smith. She was supposed to be 
just a confidential clerk, Elsie said, but 
she knew everything, and was as im- 
portant as the manager, and was re- 
puted to draw an enormous salary, and 
wore beautiful furs. 

“She got me both rises,” 
clared, “and I’m sure she sent me in to 
him to give me a chance. She said: 
‘Don't be afraid of him, little one. Do 
your best, and you'll be all right. I’ve 
told him not to talk too fast.’ She 
patted my arm. Everybody likes her. 
Why, even the manager goes to her 
sometimes and says: ‘I can’t get him 
to listen to reason.’ I was in the room 
and heard him—and she goes in and 
talks to him; but she says that when 
he’s obstinate he’s generally right. I 
think he is a kind man; and I was sorry 
for him.” 

She went on to tell her sister about 





Elsie de- 


the letter to Mr. Hardy’s “five-dollar 
friend.” She would be a “five-eent 
friend,” she declared, if only he’d be- 
lieve that she really was sorry. 

“Perhaps he will,’ Grace consoled 
her. “We shall soon see. There’s a 
ring.” 

There was an interval of such length 
that they thought themselves mistaken. 
Then the servant announced Mr. 
Hardy. 

Elsie blushed, and stammeringly in- 
troduced her sister. Grace offered him 
a chair, and he sat down. 

“Well,” he said, “you don’t look very 
much of an invalid.” 

“No,” she said. “I don’t. In fact, 
I am not one. It was a mistake of my 
sister's; and perhaps you will let me ex- 
plain.” 

He bowed. 

“You see,” she said, “Elsie is very 
young; and I think, perhaps, I have 
mothered her too much, and have not 
made her quite self-reliant. She was 
nervous at working directly for you. 
You are a gentleman of note, and she 
is only a shorthand typist—as I am; 
only she is quicker at shorthand. So 
Well, she was touched by a let- 
ter that you dictated; and she cried. 
She did not like to tell you the real 
reason. She feared that you might 
think it impertinence. Sympathy is not 
that, Mr. Hardy. So she invented a 
reason. That was very wrong; and 
she is sorry, aren’t you, dear?” 

“Yes,” Elsie whispered faintly. 

“She is very young,’ Grace apolo- 








gized again. 

“Very young,” Mr. Hardy agreed. 
“What was it ‘touched’ you, child?” 

“Because you were so lonely, sir, 
Elsie said. 

“I see. Well, don’t tell fibs any 
more, my dear.” 

“No, sir,” said Elsie. 

“I should like to thank you for the 
great kindness that you intended,” 
Grace said; ‘“and—— Will you ex- 
cuse me? If the friendliness of a poor 
woman, and a poor girl would—if you 
will believe that we offer it for no ben- 
efit—would you allow us to be just— 
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just ‘five-dollar friends’? No, dollar 
friends ?” 

Mr. Hardy laughed. 

“TI won’t give up my five-dollar privi- 
lege,” he said. “It shall be just that; 
and your sister shall have such ad- 
vancement as she fairly earns, and no 
more. None if she fibs again. Yes. 
Yes. I haven't many ‘five-dollar 
friends.’ ” 

“Perhaps,” said Elsie timidly, ‘you 


have more than you think, sir. The 
people in the office like you, sir. Real- 
I am sure Miss Smith 


ly they do. 
is x 





“If you please, Miss Grace,” the 
servant stated, ‘‘Miss Smith would like 
to see you.” 

“Oh-h-h!” said Elsie; 
looked at Mr. Hardy. 

“Oh, certainly!” he said. “Now I’m 
in for it. Miss Smith is my tyrant, 
Miss Green. She has come to see that 
you do not ill-use me.” 

Miss Smith entered. As Elsie had 

said, she wore beautiful furs. She 
looked charmingly dressed, and charm- 
ing. 
“Oh!” she said, when she saw Mr. 
Hardy. “You are here, then. You 
undertook to leave the typing staff to 
me, you know. It was my business to 
deal with Elsie.” 

She sat down composedly, and 
glanced from one to the other. Elsie 
went and sat beside her. She smiled 
and put her hand on the girl’s shoul- 
der. 

“T think I'll go bail for Elsie,’ she 
said. 

“How about her sister?” Mr. Hardy 


and Grace 





asked. “You regarded her as respon- 
sible for Elsie’s actions, I believe ?”’ 
“No,” said Elsie. ‘Grace would 
have told the truth. I—I s 
“Suppose you and I go to your 
room and you tell me there,” said 
Miss Smith. She drew Elsie’s arm 


through hers, and they went. It was 
half an hour before they came back. 


Elsie was radiant. Miss Smith smiled; 


but behind the smile she looked grave. 
She 
Hardy 
home. 


Mr. 


her 


bowed very gravely when 
asked if he should see 
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“Well,” he said, when they were in 
the street, “are you satisfied about 
them ?” 

“I am satisfied,” said Miss Smith, 
“about them.” 

“T gather,”’ he remarked, after some 
time, “that you are not satisfied about 
me? Of course, she is one of your 
staff, and I might have left it to you, 
but es 

“Do you think that I am so petty 
as to be annoyed about that?” she 
asked contemptuously. 

“T think,” he said, “that when you 
are annoyed you are generally frank 
about it. I value your frankness.” 

“IT rather gathered,” she said, ‘that 
you credited no one with frankness to 
you, except your ‘five-dollar friends.’ 
If ever any one has served a master 
loyally, and without thought of self- 
interest as 

“Oh!” he cried. “Don't I know? 
My dear girl! If I dared make a 
Christmas present outside business to 
you, it would be more than a five- 
dollar one.” 

“Indeed,” Miss Smith contradicted, 
“it would not!” 

“What?” he cried. “Are 
other ‘five-dollar’ friend?” 

“I don’t feel friendly at present,” 
she told him. “But if I ever do, it 
will be on those terms.” 

“Then,” he asked, “you will let me 
choose a five-dollar present?” 

“If you wish,” said Miss Smith. 

“And you will accept -it?” 

“If you really wish to give it. I 
shall want your word to that.” 

“You have my word.” 

“Very well.” She laughed faintly. 

“A five-dollar present. No more, 
mind.” 
“Five dollars,” said Hardy, “will buy 
a wedding ring! If there’s no one 
else, and I’m not too old. I thought 
it was no use asking you. That’s why 
I felt so lonely, and wrote as I did. 
Will you have the wedding ring, dear 
girl ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Smith, “and I 
would have it if you hadn't five dol- 
lars! I don’t know if you believe me. 
It’s true!” 








you an- 
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“The Concert” represents Belasco’s art at its best, and in it Mr. Leo Ditrichstein 


proves his title as a great comedian. 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” delightful 


for grown-ups, and no child ought to miss the joy of it. “The Blue Bird,” pro- 
duced at the New Theatre, is interesting, though it might be better done. 
“Get Rich Quick Wallingford” a typically American comedy that is distinctly 
funny. The latest musical shows, and what they offer in the way of entertainment 


HE first-nighter is glad to re- 
cord some highly agreeable 
impressions of the last month. 

Many plays have failed, as 
must always be the case when 
producers fall over one another's heels 
in chasing the prospective ticket buyer, 
but from among the ruins of farce, 
comedy, and musical entertainment, sev- 
eral successes loom conspicuously, and 
promise to enjoy continued patronage. 

Of these, “The Concert’ at Belasco’s 

represents that amazingly deft producer 

at his very best. 

For some unknown reason an idea 
has been current that Mr. Belasco could 
not succeed with comedy, his best ef- 
forts having been generally confined to 
more serious things. But last year in 
“Is Matrimony a Failure,” Mr. Belasco 
proved that he has the cunning to deal 
with farce, and he has gone himself one 
better with “The Concert.” This play, 
by Hermann Bahr, had a phenomenal 
success in Germany, largely because it 
is, in the first place, a very cleverly con- 
trived study in character and situation, 
and more largely, perhaps, because it 





contains not a few of those risqué lines 
which Continental playgoers esteem so 
highly. 


It is this last quality which always 
makes trouble when American adap- 
tors get to work. For the time is not 
yet when in public places, like the the- 
atre, the American is willing to hear a 
spade called a spade. But inchanging the 
spelling to shovel in this instance, Mr. 
Leo Ditrichstein, the present adaptor, 
has succeeded remarkably well. 

Gabor Arany, you see, is a highly suc- 
cessful piano virtuoso, adored by the 
public and especially the feminine por- 
tion thereof, which flocks to his studio 
for half hours with “The Master,” 
willingly paying ten dollars for the 
privilege of sitting at his feet and bring- 
ing tribute, in the way of violets, roses, 
lilies—flowers, in fact, of all sorts, and 
anything else that may minister to his 
comfort. These “geese,” as Gabor dubs 
them, are mostly disregarded by him; 
but being a creature of flame and fire— 
or, believing himself to be—the vir- 
tuoso finds tn his genius an excuse for 
occasional amours, designed to add 
color and warmth to his otherwise pro- 
saic domesticity. 

For Gabor has a wife, not too old by 
any means to be interesting, but one 
who has learned his ways, who tolerates 
his eccentricities, ministers to his wants, 
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and in every way plays the part of 
mother as well as wife to him. They 
have been married fourteen years, and 
during the time Helen Arany has more 
than once suspected that Gabor’s ar- 
rangement for this or that “private con- 
cert’ was only a ruse for a meeting with 
a favored pupil. 

When the play opens, the virtuoso is 
about to undertake another trip of the 
same sort, and after a scene of adula- 
tion on the part of his “geese,” and a 
tender leave-taking of his wife, he de- 
parts. 

Through the jealousy of one of the 
girls, the fact is brought home to Mrs. 
Arany that her husband has gone to his 
bungalow in the Catskills with Flora 
Dallas, another worshiper, and the girl 
confesses that she has written an anony- 
mous letter to Doctor Dallas, the little 
butterfly’s husband, acquainting him 
with the fact. The wife, now scenting 
possible danger to the man she wor- 
ships, immediately prepares to follow 
and put him on his guard. She is sur- 
prised by the arrival of Doctor Dallas 
himself, who proves anything but an 
excitable firebrand. He loves his wife, 
is disappointed in her behavior, but is 
prepared to make any sacrifice for her 
happiness, and so tells Mrs. Arany. 

There is a delightful scene between 
these two unfortunates, in which both 
try to evade a perfect avowal of the 
conditions, and then the truth comes 
out. Whereupon they agree to go to- 
gether to the bungalow, prepared to 
make a fight for their own happiness, 
or, if necessary, make the great sacrifice 
once they see that Flora and Arany are 
really seriously in love with one an- 
other. 

There is no special novelty in the fol- 
lowing situation, which involves the pre- 
tense on the part of Helen and Doctor 
Dallas that they have discovered them- 
selves to be soul mates, and are there- 
fore prepared to give up their respective 
partners in exchange, but the charming 
writing of the scenes and David Belas- 
co’s exquisite handling of them, as well 
as the informed manner of the acting, 
makes the second act of this play a 
thing long to be remembered. It is 


comedy, indeed, of a very high order, 
and in the manner of its projecting 
could not be improved upon. 

The result is obvious—both couples 
being properly reunited at the proper 
time—but the way to the ending is so 
delightful, with so many delicate shad- 
ings and subtle comedy suggestions, 
that it is like peeping into somebody's 
else house and enjoying an interesting, 
if too intimate, acquaintance with an- 
other’s personal experience. 

To those who can see an actor rather 
than the role he plays, it must have long 
been evident that Mr. Leo Ditrichstein 
is an exceptional artist. Hitherto he has 
lacked opportunity for complete accom- 
plishment. But as Gabor dArany he 
gives a practically flawless performance, 
which stamps him as a great comedian. 

In the cast of “The Concert” the réle 
of the wife is beautifully realized by 
Miss Janet Beecher, while Miss Jane 
Grey, Mr. William Morris, and Mr. 
John Cope contribute other excellently 
played figures. 

A play of an entirely different stamp, 
which promises to be highly successful 
throughout the country, as it has been 
at the Gaiety, is George M. Cohan's 
dramatization of “Get Rich Quick 
Wallingford,” which, as some one re- 
marked on the opening night, is in real- 
ity “the most immoral play in town.” 
Its immorality—if you choose to call it 
that—consists in its glorification of 
obliquity in business. But after a suc- 
cession of plays in which “crooks” are 
made the heroes, with the audience al- 
ways keenly interested in seeing them 
get the better of pursuing detectives and 
such, it would be straining at the gnat 
to take too serious a view of the George 
Randolph Chester stories, now that they 
appear in play form. In the main, the 
fun of the piece comes from the joyful 
American sense of having the other fel- 
low humbugged, and seeing the process 
in operation, which, when you come to 
think of it, is rather a human sensation, 
however much it may be deplored. 

And so the author of “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford,” on the principle of 
“be good and you will be uninteresting,” 


has made his hero a_ thoroughgoing. 














—— 
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business scamp, with just enough latent 
good to come to the surface in time to 
make his marriage with the heroine 
seem right in the eyes of the audience. 

There are in the play two scamps, in 
fact, about equally matched in cunning 
and in lack of conscience—/J. Rufus 
IVallingford, chief of the get-rich-quick 
schemes, and his lieutenant, Horace 
Daw—and through the beneficent oper- 
ations of fate and the playsmith, they 
eventually prove blessings in disguise to 
the little town of Battlesburg, though, 
to be quite honest, that is not their 
original intent. 

To begin with, Daw arrives at the 
little village, heralding the coming of 
WVallingford, known as a_ wonderful 
promoter, and a young man, so to speak, 
who makes deserts blossom as the rose 
and barren soil to yield the choicest 
fruits and flowers. He avers that it is 
Ilallingford’s intention to turn the 
sleepy little town into a prosperous 
manufacturing centre, and to give all 
loyal and enterprising citizens a chance 
to profit by his enterprise and energy. 
Result—a brass band and a procession 
of citizens turn out to meet the afore- 
said lVallingford, and to be entertained 
by his quick and ready flow of wit and 
wines. 

From Eddie Lamb, the pumpkin- 
headed hotel clerk, to G. W. Battles, 
Esq., the richest man in town, and the 
closest, all fall easy victims to the get- 
rich-quick man’s smooth tongue and 
roseate promises. But Fannie Jasper,a 
stenographer in the hotel where /I’al- 
lingford has the best suite and all the 
entertainment the place affords, is the 
exception to the general rule. She re- 
fuses to “fall” for the oily-tongued per- 
son, resents his personalities, and is 
quite ready to up and out when the ho- 
tel keeper, indignant that his distin- 
guished guest should be so treated, in- 
forms her that there are other stenogra- 
phers in town. Need it be added that 
the girl’s pluck at once appeals to /Val- 
lingford. So, after due apologies, he 
insists on engaging her as his private 
secretary, and by and by she begins to 
believe that he is honest. 

The rascals hit upon two schemes for 





enriching themselves; one involves the 
supposed manufacture of a “covered 
carpet tack,” and the other a trolley 
system which is to put Battlesburg in 
communication with the outer world 
and make it a moving metropolis. And 
the amazing part of it is that the tack 
proposition turns out to be a genuine 
success, and a_ neighboring traction 
magnate arrives just in the nick of time 
to buy the franchise which the get-rich- 
quick people are holding. So, with 
riches coming to them and the com- 
munity itself benefited, the two rogues 
naively congratulate themselves that at 
last they are “honest men.” Which 
merely goes to show that, like a good 
many people in this commercial city, 
virtue consists in the ability to “get 
away with it.” 

Of course the stenographer person 
becomes a prize for ]Vallingford, while 
his comrade in rascality manages to in- 
terest another equally desirable village 
“peach.” 

Hale Hamilton, easy, urbane, gra- 
cious, and plausible, is ]lallingford in 
the play, and Edward Ellis is his ac- 
complished assistant. And the best evi- 
dence of their success is the fact that 
you like them in spite of the dubious 
nature of their business in Battlesburg. 

Among others who contribute pleas- 
antly to the entertainment are Frances 
Ring, as the stenographer, and Fay 
Wallace, the sentimental victim of the 
assistant con man. Grace Goodall, 
Scamp Montgomery, Grant Mitchell, J. 
C, Marlowe, and Marie Taylor are 
others who successfully assist. 

Much interest naturally accrued to 
the long-talked-of production of Mae- 
terlinck’s exquisitely beautiful fantasy, 
“The Blue Bird,” a sort of sublimated 
fairy story, which becomes, in actual 
representation, largely sublimated pan- 
tomime. It is inevitable that a large 
amount of the charm of such a work 
should be lost in actual representation, 
since actors are flesh and blood and 
scenes but paint and canvas at best, 
and these things do not combine to cre- 
ate a completely satisfying imaginary 
impression when it comes to gossamer 
literature like this. 
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“The Blue Bird,” as almost all read- 
ers of this magazine must know by now, 
stands for happiness, and the story re- 
lates how Ty/tyl and Mytyl, children of 
a woodchopper, are sent out one day 
in quest of it. To attain their end and 
that they may penetrate to hidden secret 
places, the Fairy Berylune gives Tyltyl 
a magic cap, in which there shines a 
splendid diamond. When the diamond 
is revolved, wonderful transformation 
takes place, and the children see things 
never dreamed of. TJ y/o, their dog, and 
Tylette, the cat, are given speech, and 
become at once champion and enemy of 
the children respectively, the dog prov- 
ing his faithfulness to man to the last 
and the cat ultimately conspiring against 
him. 

There is an impressive scene in the 
Palace of Night, where the children ar- 
rive during their wanderings, and where 
many things strange and curious greet 
them. And their subsequent wander- 
ings to the Kingdom of the Past, the 
Kingdom of the Future, and, finally, 
back to their humble home again, are 
accompanied by much brave show, 
many beautiful pictures, and the grace- 
ful posturings and dancings of many 
graceful children and dancing women. 

While all this is being accomplished, 
there is not a great deal of opportunity 
for what may be termed fine acting, but 
Mr. Cecil Yapp, especially, as the cat, 
and Mr. Jacob Wendell, Jr., as the dog, 
contribute well-made-up and well-de- 
livered figures. The children, however, 
might be much better. 

It will be very surprising if, as an 
entertainment for children and grown- 
ups who still have something of the 
hearts of children in their breasts, 
“Rebecca, of Sunnybrook Farm,” does 
not outlive “The Blue Bird” in general 
popularity. Charlotte Thompson, who 
made the excellent dramatization of 
“The Awakening of Helena Richie,” 
has collaborated on the dramatization 
of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggins’ ap- 
pealing story. 

Nearly everybody, one imagines, has 
read the story of “Rebecca,” but for 
those who have not it may be briefly 
mentioned that she is an adorable little 


girl who comes from her own beloved 
Sunnybrook, to be reared and “im- 
proved” in the home of two maiden 
aunts, Miranda, very sour and hard, 
though with intent to be kind, and Jane, 
whose heart beats a little nearer to the 
surface. 

At the beginning of the play you see 
Rebecca arriving in the old stagecoach, 
driven by her future champion and 
friend, Jerry Cobb, and you are suc- 
cessfully introduced to all the children 
of the book, including Emma Jane 
Perkins, who, as you may recall, lived 
only to be near Rebecca. 

Rebecca comes on with her hat of 
porcupine quills and her beautiful pink 
sunshade, opened by her only on cloudy 
days.as the sun “fades pink so,” and, 
before long, her wonderful propensity 
for telling fairy stories gets her into a 
peck of trouble. [For not only does she 
tell one—but the children must enact it, 
To which end Aunt Miranda’s freshly 
washed lace curtains and various other 
items of laundry are dragged about the 
place, the result being an awful tongue- 
lashing when the vinegary old spinster 
comes home. 

Result—Rebecca decides to run 
away, and, after a lovely rainstorm ef- 
fect, produced by a stereopticon on the 
lowered curtain, the little girl is shown 
arriving hungry and mud-stained at the 
home of Jerry Cobb. The scene be- 
tween the two in which the old stage 
driver employs all the arts of his rustic 
diplomacy to induce Rebecca to return 
to the Brick Cottage is one of the most 
charming in the play, but there are in- 
numerable incidents culled from the 
book, such as the sale of the soap to 
Mr. Aladdin, and Rebecca's successful 
graduation, which will delight those 
who already know the story in the 
printed form, and will surely prove ap- 
pealing to those who do not. 

It is beautifully played, too, and I do 
not wonder that Mrs. Wiggins herself 
says that Edith Taliaferro has realized 
her ideal of what this dainty little girlie 
ought tobe. Archie Boyd is Jerry Cobb 
most amusingly; and Lorraine Frost, 
Violet Mersereau, and Katheryn and 
Etta Bryan are the other children to 
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the life. A particularly beautiful act- 
ing performance is that of Marie L. 
Day, as Aunt Miranda, while Eliza 
Glassford, Sam Coit, and Ernest Tru- 
ex fill other rdles capitally. And 
Ralph Kellard is most attractive as the 
romantic Wr. Aladdin. 

A newcomer among the younger 
English playwrights—he has been visit- 
ing New York by the way and giving 
his impressions—is Monckton Hoffe, 
who is responsible for the very light, 
but fairly agreeable, little piece, ‘The 
Little Damozel,” which was transferred 
to the Nazimova Theatre after initial 
productions at the Comedy. 

“The Little Damozel” wore short 
skirts and a braided jacket, and played 
the harp in a café band, and, as might 
be imagined, she was adored by all the 
other musicians, Papa Bartholdy, and 
Frans Pepo, and young Abraham, 
sach of whom would have been ready 
to shed his last drop or spend his last 
penny to add to her happiness. But 
she married Recklaw Poole, a sports- 
man, who had been double-crossed by 
a friend of his, that being the easiest 
way to get out of his own obligations 
to the little damozel. 

Curiously enough, the little lady was 
quite happy with Recklaw until an ac- 
cident revealed to her that he had been 
bribed to marry her. Whereupon she 
quite properly bade him quit her sight, 
and, drying her tears, returned to the 
café to be welcomed by her old friends 
in the band. 

And now, much to her amazement, 
she learns that her husband has so re- 
pented of his action that he is deter- 
mined to commit suicide after making 
out an insurance policy all in her favor. 
Which evidence of self-sacrifice is so 
touching that she returns to him, and 
presumably they live happily ever after. 

It is a play for the unsophisticated, 
rather, but by no means unpleasant, 
and, as these very light and by no 
means plausible things go, appears to 
enjoy some favor. In London the very 
charming artiste, Miss May Blaney, 


played the little damozel, a rdle here in- 
trusted to Miss May Buckley, whose 
general qualifications are hardly so well 
suited to it. And the part of Recklaw, 
undertaken originally by Charles Haw- 
trey, is in the hands of Cyril Keightley, 
another agreeable Englishman, while 
George Graham and Henry Vogel are 
interesting figures in other roles. 

Of the plays with music, Mr. Sam 
Bernard with his familiar eccentricities 
and his broken dialect has won favor 
at the Casino in a piece called “He 
Came From Milwaukee,” which con- 
tains a good deal that is amusing, much 
richness of dress and upholstery, and 
Winona Winter and Adele Rowland, 
two of the daintiest little singing sou- 
brettes on our stage. 

At the Broadway the always delight- 
ful Marie Cahill is seen in “Judy For- 
got,” a musical mélange with some 
bright tunes and various novel special- 
ties. What Judy forgot was her own 
name, the temporary attack of aphasia 
resulting in a series of adventures that 
permit changes of gowns and the sort 
of license necessary for varied effort in 
a musical comedy plot. Miss Cahill’s 
burlesque of a talkative society woman 
in an opera box, a parody on a theatrical 
rehearsal, and an illustration of the way 
misinformation about people of the 
stage is dealt out by a matinée girl are 
among the most striking features of the 
entertainment. 

The long-awaited “Girl in the Train,” 
which has been a great success abroad, 
has spelled disappointment largely at 
the Globe Theatre because most of the 
people in the cast cannot sing, and its 
tuneful score suffers seriously in con- 
sequence. 

On the other hand, ‘““Madame Trou- 
badour,” an operetta in the old manner, 
is charmingly sung at the Lyric, and 
might have been a great success if a 
most stupid American book had not 
been provided to take the place of the 
French libretto. The music is spark- 
ling, and it is worthy of a better 
setting. 











@AURICE HEWLETT has 
completed his account of San- 
chia and John Senhouse in 
the third volume of his “tril- 
ogy” just published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. “Rest Harrow” is the 
rather pointless title that he has given 
to this successor of “Halfway House” 
and “Open Country.” 

This new book is a great disappoint- 
ment. In the first place, it shows signs 
of arrested development. The promise 
which Mr. Hewlett gave in “Open 
Country” of an abandonment of his 
artificial and affected style is unfulfilled 
in “Rest Harrow.” The directness and 
simplicity with which the former story 
was told are wanting; so sadly wanting, 
indeed, that we are forced, much 
against our will, to conclude that the 
habit of straining for effect which Mr. 
Hewlett has so long cultivated is too 
well settled for him to correct. 

Besides this there is a progressive 
degeneration in the characters of Sen- 
house and Sanchia which ends in a col- 
lapse so complete as to be something 
very much like burlesque in the last 
chapter. 

Sanchia has always seemed to us to 
be a character without very much sub- 
stance or depth, in spite of Mr. Hew- 
lett’s obvious purpose to make her ap- 
pear to have both. She never appears 
to be what he wants to make her. Her 
seven years’ service as the mistress 
of Neville Ingram, therefore, brought 
about a disintegration that her creator's 
lack of understanding made inevitable. 

And as for Senhouse—well, he is al- 
most too pitiful for description. In 
“Open Country” he was delightful, in 
“Rest Harrow” he is a wreck. If Mr. 





Hewlett wished to show the horrible 
consequences of being original and inde- 
pendent, he has succeeded, beyond all 
question. The book should be a great 
comfort to sticklers for conventionality. 


eH Fe 


A new book by May Sinclair is, of 
course, an event; therefore “The Cre- 
ators,” just published by the Century 
Company, will be welcomed by her 
many American readers. 

They will, however, find it more or 
less of a task to get through the 517 
pages, and much of it they will find it 
difficult to comprehend. 

Miss Sinclair’s predilection for a 
crowded canvas seems a strange one. 
She lacks the power to control a multi- 
tude of characters, and in this new story 
they continually evade her, just as they 
did in “The Divine Fire.” The conse- 
quence is that the narrative is discursive 
and at times aimless, so that it con- 
sumes a third more space than it ought 
to. 

That she has sufficient sense of pro- 
portion has been shown in “Mr. and 
Mrs. Nevil Tyson” and “The Immortal 
Moment,” stories with four or five 
characters. But crowds seem to con- 
fuse her, and then she loses her power 
to condense and to unify. 

She has chosen a plot of extraordi- 
nary complexity in “The Creators,” and 
characters as diverse in purpose, ideas, 
and views of life as could well be im- 
agined ; material, indeed, that might tax 
the genius of Balzac or Dumas. Jane 
Holland and George Tanqueray, two 
people of transcendent genius; Hugh 
Broderick, stolid and conventional; 
Rose Eldred, pretty and commonplace ; 
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the Protheros and Gertrude Collett, 
Miss Sinclair might have secured cred- 
itably artistic results with only these. 
But.she has brought on her stage a mob 
of unnecessary minor characters, mixed 
their entrances and exits, left them 
without proper cues, bewildered herself 
and them as to their motives, and rung 
down the curtain because there was 
nothing else to do. 


xe F & 


A volume of short stories by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis has recently been 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons 
under the title “Once Upon a Time.” 

It is almost needless to say that the 
stories are written with Mr. Davis’ ac- 
customed facility, but it may be added 
that this facility tends to impair interest 
in the stories, as stories. One cannot 
escape the impression that the author 
himself has taken more interest in his 
manner than in the substance of what 
he had to tell. 

There is nothing especially original in 
any of them. We have had our experi- 
ences with the same characters before; 
we are familiar, more or less, with the 
plots and episodes and situations. There 
is nothing in any of them to arrest at- 
tention or to tempt the reader to tell his 
friends about them. Some of them are 
even reminiscent of better stories by 
other authors. 

Especially is this true of ““A Question 
of Latitude,” with which the volume 
opens. If Mr. Davis had read Joseph 
Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness,” we 
should hardly have thought he would 
have essayed a story on a similar theme. 
Mr. Conrad has come pretty near say- 
ing the last word on the psychological 
consequences of the horrors of the 
Congo. It is possible, of course, that 
some one, Mr. Davis himself perhaps, 
may tell a more vivid story than Mr, 
Conrad, but he has not done it here. 

Another one of the eight tales that 
has been commended is “The Amateur.” 
It begins well, and is reasonably inter- 
esting up to the dénouement, which is 
rather artificial, and therefore disap- 
pointing. 

The others, all of them, make you feel 
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as though they had been told merely 
for the sake of telling them rather than 
that they were especially worth the 


telling. 
es se 


Charles Neville Buck, whose short 
stories have appeared from time to time 
in AINSLEE’s, has written a book called 
“The Key to Yesterday,” published by 
W. J. Watt & Co. 

It opens on a Kentucky race track, 
takes us to a South American repub- 
lic in the throes of a revolution, and 
closes in the student quarter of Paris. 

The nucleus of the plot is the ques- 
tion as to the identity of Robert Saxon, 
an artist, whose conscious intellectual 
life covers a period of about seven 
years, though he is actually a man in 
the thirties. In those seven short years, 
however, he has made an established 
reputation as a gifted painter, probably 
the most distinguished disciple of a 
modern master, whose name is Fred- 
erick Marston. 

Saxon seems to have been content to 
remain in ignorance as to who and what 
he was up to the time he falls in love 
with Duska Filson. Then he begins to 
be troubled, for he sees how impossible 
it is to marry her unless he can be cer- 
tain that his whole life has been worthy 
of her. 

His search for himself, so to speak, 
takes him first to South America on a 
clue that seems to connect him with a 
previous revolution. But nothing comes 
of it except an injury to him which ren- 
ders him helpless, and he is carried off 
to Paris. There his memory of his 
previous life comes back to him. 

The outcome is startling. It is only 
fair to the author that the reader should 
be left to find out what happens. 


ee 


Ralph D. Paine has another college 
story in “The Fugitive Freshman,” 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Thomas Winthrop Meserve, Jr., “was 
in his second freshman year in the large 
and ancient University of Elmsford’— 
why not the large and ancient Univer- 
sity of Yale in the Elm City? 
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His father was a “captain of indus- 
try,” resident in Cleveland, and _nat- 
urally young Tom had more money than 
was good for him, and so got into trou- 
ble. His Yale pluck—or rather, Elms- 
ford pluck—deserted him at a critical 
moment, and rather than face the con- 
sequences of his folly he fled ignomin- 
iously to New York. 

There he was lucky enough to earn 
the friendship of Sergeant John Hogan, 
who had recently received an honorable 
discharge from the United States army. 
Sergeant Hogan had had some experi- 
ence in making men out of unpromising 
material, and so young Tom fell into 
just the right hands. 

Hogan, after hearing the boy’s story, 
concluded that he needed a course of 
discipline as a section hand on a new 
railroad across the Florida Keys. So 
they went south, and after a couple of 
months’ work at grading and laying ties 
and rails, Hogan’s judgment is vindi- 
cated, and Tom has made a man of him- 
self. 

This fable teaches that our youth 
should be educated, not at schools and 
universities, but where they can be made 
to use the pick and shovel. It is op- 
timistic in tone, with a special appeal 
to ambitious parents of limited means. 


ee 


“The Meddlings of Eve,” by Wil- 
liam J. Hopkins, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., is one of those stories 
unctuously characterized by the book 
seller as “light summer reading,” which 
the reviewer finds particularly difficult 
to discuss because of its lack of sub- 
stance and its persistent repetition. 

It is supposed to be a love story, 
more properly a love story in duplicate, 
for the book contains two which differ 
from each other in no essential detail. 
The charming young matron, over- 
whelmed by her longing that others 
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shall experience her own idyllic happi- 
ness, the young lovers miserably un- 
certain of their fate, the husband, the 
amused and slightly cynical observer of 
his wife’s strategy, and the latter’s tri- 
umph—well, you know all about it. 

Tom Ellis and Cecily Snow, and 
Bobby Wales and Margaret Ronalds 
furnish the complications for “the med- 
dlings of Eve.” Adam, the husband, 
looks on and makes remarks and tells 
the stories because he has nothing else 
to do, his wife’s father, “Old Good- 
win,” being a very rich man. 

Tales of this frothy type offer an op- 
portunity for something good and origi- 
nal in the way of characterization, but 
one very rarely finds anything of the 
sort. The people are ready-made stock, 
and their production and combination 
are an old, old trick. 


ee 
Important New Books. 


“The Creators,” May Sinclair, Century Co. 

“Burning Daylight,” Jack London, Mac- 
millan Co. 

“Justice,” John Galsworthy, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“Pan’s Mountain,” Amelie Rives, Harper 
& Bros. 

“The Impostor,” John Reed Scott, J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

“Mr. Ingleside,” E. V. Lucas, Macmillan 
Co. 

“A Man’s Man,” Ian Hay, Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co, 

“The Finer Grain,’ Henry James, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

“The Guillotine Club,” S. Weir Mitchell, 
Century Co. 

“Masters of the Wheatlands,” Harold 
Bindloss, F. A. Stokes Co. 

A Reconstructed Marriage,” Amelia E. 
Barr, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The New Machiavelli,” H. G. Wells, Duf- 
field & Co. 

“The Doctor’s Christmas Eve,” James Lane 
Allen, Macmillan Co. 

“Auction Bridge,” R. F. Foster, F. A. 
Stokes Co. 

“The Strange Case of Eleanor Cuyler,” 
Kingsland Crosby, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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M® WILLIAM J. LOCKE, who is now 

in the United States+his second visit 
—was quoted the other day in a newspaper 
interview as saying that he didn’t know what 
the American people wanted theatrically, that 
he hadn’t been here long enough “to watch 
them want anything.” 

Now we don’t know whether Mr. Locke 
intended this as a request for information or 
not; possibly not, but at any rate it seems to 
indicate that he is in a receptive mood, and 
that if the readers of his stories can give him 
any facts which will enlighten him as to 
their wants he will be interested in hearing 
from them. 

Here is your chance. You know what you 
want. You have read the whole of “Vivi- 
ette,” and it hasn’t left you in any state of 
uncertainty; you are not indifferent about 
it; you like it very much or—though that 
is incredible—you don't like it at all. If 
you do, why not let Mr. Locke know it? He 
is probably as human as you are or as we 
are, and we all of us like to be told when 
we have pleased somebody else. If you will 
write to us and tell us how much the story 
interested you it will gratify Mr. Locke, who 
wrote it for you, it will gratify us who have 
made it possible for you to read it, and what 
is perhaps best of all, it will give you in- 
finite satisfaction 

This is the season for expressions of good 
will and appreciation 


oe 


INSLEE’S has, first and last, published 
a good many serial stories, all of them 
good ones. Some of you have objected, not 
to the stories themselves, but to the fact that 
the magazine had adopted the serial as a 
feature. To those of you who expressed 
your objection to us we have replied that we 
had enlarged the magazine so as to include 
the serial without reducing the number of 
short stories and articles previously given. 
Since the beginning of “The Golden Web,” 
by Anthony Partridge, in the July number, 


this prejudice against the serial story has 
absolutely “disappeared, and not only that, 
but we have been made happy by the flood of 
enthusiastic appreciation that has come to 
us in such volume as to surprise us. We 
felt pretty sure of the merits of Mr. Par- 
tridge’s new novel, but we are forced to ad- 
mit that we never looked for any such spon- 
taneity and unanimity of approval. 

We were glad to get it. But after we had 
recovered somewhat, we began to develop a 
panicky feeling about the future. For “The 
Golden Web,” like other good things, would 
come to an end, and then what were we to 
do? 

Well, we got busy and overhauled the fic- 
tion market from top to bottom. We let it 
be known that we must have a serial, that 
we must have the best, that the price didn’t 
matter. That interested authors, and pub- 
lishers, and literary agents, and the result 
was that we got our story. Buy the Janu- 
ary number and see if we didn’t. It begins 
in January. 


HE drama of the husband and wife plays 
a very large part in American life, a 
part that is growing in magnitude and in- 
terest. Why it should be so we don't pre- 
tend to know. Some wise people who make 
a study of such things, and who like to find 
reasons for everything, will tell you, if you 
have curiosity enough to inquire about it, 
that it is the result of what they call “the 
emancipation of woman.” Perhaps it is. Let 
us hope so, for then the unhappy victims of 
the drama may at least have the consolation 
of feeling that they play a vital part in a 
great uplift movement. 

Fiction inevitably reflects this drama of 
real life, just as it does every other. You, 
of course, have read stories founded upon 
it. Some of them are extremely good ones, 
and almost all of them are interesting. There 
are two authors who have used this theme 
with extraordinary success. One of them 
wrote the complete novel in this number, 
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“The Brute.” Very likely you know Frederic 
Arnold Kummer also as the author of “The 
Other Woman,” a story which he has dram- 
atized and is about to produce as a play. 
The other author is Mabel Herbert Urner, 
who wrote “The Journal of a Neglected 
Wife.” 

Mr. Kummer and Mrs. Urner have joined 
forces, and the first product of their collab- 
oration is going to appear in AINSLEE’s under 
the title “The Condition or the Man.” We 
shall publish it as a two-part story beginning 
in the January number. 


oe 


MARGARETTA TUTTLE is a new au- 

thor that you readers of AINSLEE’S 
seem to have taken to your hearts with 
commendable promptness. Her story in the 
September number, “The Greatest of These,” 
drew a response from you that amazed us 
considering the fact that we know you as a 
rather self-contained lot of people. 

If you felt as you expressed yourselves in 
very many letters, about “The Greatest of 
These,” we wonder what you will think of 
the new stories that Mrs. Tuttle has written 
for you. ' 

We are not going to tell you what they 
are. It is better to let you find out for your- 
selves, for we know only too well how disap- 
pointing it is to have the edge taken off your 
enjoyment of anything by having somebody 
tell you that he knows you can’t fail to be 
delighted with it. 
ire going to content ourselves with 


Tuttle 


So we ;¢ 


the simple announcement that Mrs 


will have a story in the January and suc- 


ceeding numbers of AINSLEr’s indefinitely. 


ow 


E’D like to tell you in-+detail about 
every one of the short stories that 

you are going to have in the January num- 

ber. Every one of them is good enough for 

special notice. 

space to 


But unfortunately we haven't the 


give to it. If we told you all they deserve 


about them some of them would be crowded 


out, and we don’t want to mention some and 
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omit reference to others, because that might 
give you a wrong impression about them. 

There are twelve of them—a round dozen 
—and we have selected them partly because 
they are good and partly because no two of 
them are in the least alike. There is not 
one of them that has not a real story inter- 
est. There is no pointless episode or trivial 
character sketch; the authors have some- 
thing to tell that is really worth telling. 

One specific thing we may say, and that 
is about a series of Western stories by EI- 
liott Flower. We know you always like 
Western tales, and we have taken a great 
deal of trouble to get these for you. The 
first one of the series will be in the January 


number. 


A 


ORE than once last summer requests 
came to us for some stories by H. B. 
Marriott Watson. As a result of that you 
have in this number a Christmas story by 
Mr. Watson, “The House Party at Shir- 
lands,” and you are going to have another 
and still better one in the January number. 
We took special pleasure in acting upon 
these requests for two reasons; first, because 
you gave us something definite to work on, 
and second, because Mr. Watson is one of 
those authors, so comforting to the editorial 
heart, who always responds promptly when 
he is asked for a story, and responds with 
a good one, 
We wish you would think 
is an object lesson for all of you. 


this over. - It 
Every one 


of you has some favorite author or some 
particular kind of story that you would be 
glad to see in your favorite magazine, but 


how are we to supply them for you unless 
you tell us about them? 

We are interested in 
the magazine, of course; 
that anything in it is bad we'd like to hear 
about it. But we're still more interested 
in hearing about what you like; we want 
you to tell us all about it so that we can get 
it for you, 


criticisms of 
you think 


your 
when 


Remember, too, that AINSLEF’s is your 
magazine; you have an interest in it or you 
wouldn’t buy it and read it every month 


So you ought, for your own sakes, to co- 
operate in editing it 
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Two Classes 
of 


Fair Women 


Some are fair because they 
happen so. 


Others attain the clear, rosy 
complexion, smooth velvety 
skin, bright eyes, easy, graceful 
poise, as a result of carefully 
selected food and drink that 
properly nourishes the body, 
knowing that a fair complexion is the outward token of 
health within. 





A beautiful woman seldom remains beautiful if she con- 
tinues to drink coffee which is often the cause of various 
aches and ills. 


Health is a Divine Gift—always ready for us, and pro- 


duces more pleasure than any other one thing. 


When well-made 


POS TUM 


is used in place of coffee, relief from aches and ills set up by 
coffee is to be expected and Nature can then restore the rosy 


bloom of health. 


Postum contains the pure, wholesome elements of the field 
grain, which build and strengthen the nerves and vital organs. 





Every woman should read the little book, in every third 
package of Postum—for “The Road to Wellville,” is a good 
road to healthful beauty. 


“There’s a Reason’”’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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P-- NABISCO +5 





A dessert confection 
with delicateness of 
flavor and sweetness 


that delight a taste 


for the exquisite 






NABISCO 





SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 









Try CHOCOLATE TOKENS—the enticing good- 
ness of Nabisco enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 





Tell the sttostitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Adolphe Borchard 


Parisian Pianist 


has selected the 


SRnate Giana 


to use exclusively during his 
1910-1911 American Concert Tour 





Prior to completing arrangements for his American tour 
Adolphe Borchard (now appearing in the principal cities) 
personally investigated the merits of the foremost pianos in 
Europe and America, with the result that the Knabe was 
chosen as representing the highest possible attainment in 
modern pianoforte construction, as attested by the leading 
artists, composers, musicians, etc., at home and abroad. 





Wm. KNABE & Co. rit’ ave. New York City 











Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you,I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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At Home with 


THE KODAK 


Make Kodak your family historian. Start the history on Christmas day, 
the day of home gathering, and let it keep for you an intimate pictorial his- 
tory of the home and all who are in it. Make somebody happy with a Kodak 
this year—the pictures will serve to make many people happy in the years 
that follow. 


Unless you are already familiar with Kodakery, you will find the making of home 
portraits much simpler than you imagine—so simp e, indeed, that the novice often gets 
the credit of being an expert. To make it still simpler we are issuing a beautifully illus- 
trated little book that talks about home portraiture in an understandable way that will 
prove helpful to any amateur. Whether you already have a Kodak or not we would like 
you to have a copy of this book. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of ‘‘At Home with the Kodak.”’ 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHEsTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Become A Bond Holder— 
Only $100 Necessary 


Safe, Secure $100 Bonds Yield as High as 6%—They 
are the Best Investment for Those of Small Means. 


Persons of small means often do not 
appreciate the opportunities for safe invest- 
ment afforded by sound $100 bonds. 

The small investor has viewed the 
ownership of a bond as rather beyond 
him—thinking only of bonds as being in 
$1000 denominations. 

Yet $100 will buy a safe bond yielding 
as high as 6% per annum interest—this 
bond being issued under the same mort- 
gage, with the same security and with the 
same rate of interest as the $500 and 
$1000 bonds of the same issue. 

Opportunity to make money by saving 
money is offered in the purchase of $100 
bonds. 

To the owner of one of these $100 
bonds there comes a sense of personal 
pride in being a bond holder. The 
incentive thus created leads to the purchase 
of more bonds—the saving of more money 
—the increase in the earning power of the 
money already saved. 


Moreover, money bonds 


invested in 


is not necessarily ‘“‘tied up.’’ Good 
bonds are received by bankers every- 
where as security for loans. 

More than a quarter of a century of 
uniform success by the executive officers 
of this company in the actual selection, 
construction and operation, as well as 
the financing of electric and steam rail- 
roads, hydro-electric plants, over forty 
water works properties and other en- 
terprises in different parts of the United 
States, amply protects the investor in the 
securities offered by this house. 

That our experience has been an 
equal protection to our clients and to 
ourselves, is indicated by the fact that 
since the organization of this house there 
has never been a single day’s delay in the 
payment of either principal or interest 
on any bond which it has sold. 

We own outright every bond we offer 
for sale, which means that the most 
thorough investigation of each bond we 
offer has been made on our own account. 


$100 Bonds 


Those who have funds available for investment amounting to $100 
or more will be interested in a new booklet we have just issued, en- 


titled, “$100 Bonds.’’ It 


describes a bond in simple language and 


explains the great wealth of the French people—due largely to the 


investment in bonds of small denominations. 


Write for it. 


For convenience address Department AA 


J.5. & W. S. 


KUHN, Inc. 


BANK FOR SAVINGS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Incorporated, 15 Congress St., Boston 








Tell the substitutor- 


“No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


“The Magazine That Entertains” 


$100.00 IN PRIZES 


The readers of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE may find it 
both amusing and profitable to try to secure one 
of the money prizes which we offer for opinions as 
to the best fiction which they may be able to find in 
the issues of any of the publications of the month 
including AINSLEE’s. The publishers, who aim to 
make AINSLEE’S the finest fiction magazine in the 
world, always pay the highest prices and are on the 
lookout for the best stories written. 

We wish to ascertain the views and tastes of our 
readers, both as to our own and other publications, 
for we believe they should be better judges of what 
they want than professional readers. 

Three prizes are offered for the best suggestions: 


FIRST $50.00 SECOND $30.00 
THIRD $20.00 


HERE ARE THE CONDITIONS: 


1—Letters must relate to fiction only that has been published 
between November 15 and December 15, 1910, in any 
publication including Ainslee’s. 

2—Letters should not exceed two hundred words in length. 

3—Awards are to be subject to the judgment of the pub- 
lishers and editors of Ainslee’ss The names of the 
winners will be regularly announced. 


4—Replies must be mailed notlaterthan December 15, 1910. 

















Address ‘Fiction Competition,’?’ AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
Seventh Avenue, and Fifteenth Street, New York City, N. Y. 























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PaBSsT EXTRACT 
AMERICAN GIRL CALENDAR 
i9it 


Tell the substitutor: 


\\Y 





“Pa bst Ext ract 
‘Qmereg ee Gi rl 
alent Gor 
EN"S 





Picturing atypical American Girl in all the natural 
freshness and beauty of vigorous youth, the Pabst 
Extract Calendar for 1911 is without question the 
most exquisite portrayal of an ideal we have ever 
seen—it 1S simply fascinating i in its artistic beauty 
and subtle charm. 

In panel shape, 7 inches in width and 36 inches in length, 
it lends itself perfectly to the filling of those corners that are 
so hard to decorate—and, being printed in 12 delicately 
blended colors and gold, it harmonizes pleasantly with the 
color scheme of any room, 


_ You Surely Want One for Your 
Home, Den or Office 
It is absolutely free of all advertising on the front—even the 
calendar pads being printed on the back. We have tried to make 


this beautiful panel a suitable decoration for any home, hoping 
that it will act as an occasional reminder tothose receiving a copy 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


“brings the roses to your cheeks” —that it is a perfect blend- 
ing of richest malt and choicest hops into a natural reconstructive 
agent and builder of health, strength, vigor and vitality—a 
malt tonic that enriches the blood and tones up the entire system. 


The United States Government shecifically classifies Pabst 


Extract as an article of medicine--not an alcoholic beverage. 


For Sale At All Druggists—But Always Insist Upon ‘‘Pabst’’ 


The Calendar is Free 


All you have to do is to send us your name and address 
and ten cents in stamps or silver to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Write for one today. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. Dept. 12 Milwaukee, Wis. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Unlike Any Other 


One secret of Monarch superiority lies 
in the wonderful responsiveness of its key 
action. In no other typewriter in the 
world do the keys so readily yield to the 
slightest touch of the finger. 

That is why the Monarch is easier to 
operate than any other writing machine. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


That is why it wards off fatigue and 
saves nerve strain on the part of the 
stenographer. In consequence, her work 
is cleaner-cut, more accurate, more rapid 
and greater in quantity than it is possible 
to obtain with any other writing machine. 


For these reasons you nec da Monarch 
in your office. And every day without it 


means actual money-loss to you besides. 


Send for Monarch Literature 

Learn the many reasons for Monarch superi- 
ority. Then try the Monarch, and be con- 
vinced that Monarch merit rests in the machine 
itsclf, not mercly in what we tell you about it, 


Representatives Wanted 
Local representatives wanted everywhere. 
also a few more dealers for large territories. 
Write for details and attractive terms. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Executive Offices: 
Monarch Typewriter Building 
300 Broadway, New York 
N Canadian Offices : 
- Se Toronto and Montreal 
OCLOCK Branches and dealers throughout the 


FATIGUE wort 
VAATUTADAUTOUANTUUEULUNLUTTEDNTTTUdGOTeUteUn TOT NOTON IEGUOTIpUOHINTOTITTTTIT POT ec 











The Pleasure 
of Giving 


is greatly enhanced by the certainty to please. A 

gift that renews itself to the lasting benefit of 

recipient and giver is found in a barrel containing 
0 dozen bottles of 


vans 
Ale 


|" makes a gift that family and friends 

can share in the enjoyment. It means 

[ane Christmas for everyone and 

Fireside Comfort for a long period. 

Keeps fresh the kindness of the giver. 
Order from nearest dealer or write to 

C. H. EVANS & SONS, - HUDSON, N. Y. 























Thousands 
havewrittenfor 
my big dollar 
offer. Have 
you? It is the 
biggest money's 
worth I know of. 
This is your opportunity to 
prove conclusively that 


MAKAROFF | 
ki. RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 


are all that we claim for them, and 
we claim a lot. Better write today. 


Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Sterling Silver 
Filigree 
No, 412. $5.00: 
Larger Sizes: 
No. 414. $7 00 
No. 415. 8.50 
No. 416.- 9.50 





Silver Clip-on-Cap 
er 
to above costs 








ATERMAN’S IDEAL i is one of the very few gifts 

which the receiver can. put right in his pocket for 
constant use. If everyone had the selecting of his own 
Christmas presents this is the kind that would be purchased. 
ne gift to anc or for yourself, there is not another 


a ng ee 





aterman Tor) I73 Broadway, N. Y 
OOL ST.BOSTON. 189 CLARK ST.,CHICAGO. 734 MARNMET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


L.E WATERMAN COMPANY. LIMITED, MONTREAL 
KINGSWAY, LONDON 6 RUE de HANOVRE, PARIS. 








Plain Style 

No 12...$2.50 ff 
Larger Sizes: 

No. 14... $4.00 

No. 15... 5.00 
No. 16... 6.00 

Clip-on-Cap | 
adds 25c 

to above costs 
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We Will 
Start You In The 
Paint Manufacturing 
Business 









Make 
From $3,000 

to $10,000 a Year 
ag al bates te Profit and Begin Now 


one of the world’s most profitable industries”. You can’t realize how true 
that statement is until you look about you and see-the i t 
of paint used—everywhere—on everything. We start you on the road to 
success by making it possible for you to make any kind of paint on the 
market—not only that, but you can sell it for much less and still make 
&@ greater profit than the largest paint manufacturing companies. If you 
want to become & prosperous manufacturer, if you want to go into the 
best paying business opén today— pleasant, honorable, profitable—re- 
quiring very small investment, 


This Is Your Opportunity 


Bend for our booklet “Own a FAC-TRE of your Own” — it tells you 

how you can be a paint manufacturer right in your own town, 
and the reason why the manufacture of paint is the best busi- 
ness on earth and your chance to make a greater income. 

Absolutely no experience in making paint is necessary. 
We furnish you the machinery, formulas and every- 
thing needed to successfully manufacture and put 
Up paints. Write today for Free Book. 


FAC-TRE Paint Equipment Com 
betas yng 












*“The 






























CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


At-a “Saving of Over Half 
Unredeemed Diamond Pledges 


Right now is the time you want your dollars to do double duty. Y 
The Holiday Question—"‘How can |mahe my money stretch farthest’? & 
is pressing for immediate answer. Why not let DeRey o ttsburg help \@& 
you solve your problem! Write for Jos. DeRoy & Sons Special Xmas Bulletin. 


Wonderful Bargains In Diamonds, Watches, Etc. 
This Big List of Unredeemed Pledges select Diamonds, Watches, Rings, Brooch- 
offers you just the opportunity you want es, Bracelets, Lockets, Pins, Opera Glass- 
select rarely beautiful and valuable es, etc., at prices 42 to *s less than those 
Xmas Gifts at a fraction of their real worth. of any Dealer, Manufacturer or Mail Order 
With the aid of the DeRoy Bulletin you can House. Here are two specimen bargains: 
Pledge No. 311,643—%-15-1-32 kt. pure blue white solitaire diamond gem, guaranteed ht and quality—io 
tiffany ring. $150 original cost—$60 guaranteed loan. Unredeemed price saedstonnn 
Pledge No. 219,343—11-Jewe! $34.20 B. W. Raymond Elgin in 20-year gold filled case $12 
Our Mone Baek Guarante The necessity of selling the unredeemed pledges accumulated on our hands is YOUR 
y e OPPORTUNITY to secure extraordinary bargains Weg f. 
Money back. Our capital of over $750,000.00 is back of this offer. Ask For Our Xmas Bulletin Now! 
pledges at a saving to you of 4s to *s. Refere Pittsburg Bank or Newspape: 
D r) r +5 


oy SO! 4) St ttsburc 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Man O. K. 
But Not The Job 


Able to do the work—but the work uncongenial. 


Thinking what he “‘ might have 


accomplished” in his chosen line of work. A case ot “general” training gone wrong. 


If you do not “‘fit in” with your work, the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton 
can train you for a good position where you will fit in. An I. C. S, training will make you an 
expert—will enable you to step out of the “generally useful” ranks—will raise your salary—will 


make you contented and successful. 


If you will mark the attached coupon the I. C. S. will then tell you how you can be helped— 


regardless of your age, place of residence, oc- 
cupation, orincome. If you can read and write 
there is an I. C. S. way for you that entails no 
buying of books, leaving home, or stopping 
work, The I. C.S. goes fo you, trains you in 
your spare time and for the position that most 
appeals to you. 


MARK THE COUPON 


Mark the coupon. Join the army of well- 
paid I. C. S. men and women who, at the rate 
of 300 every month, are reporting advancement 
in salary and position wou through I. C. S. help. 
During September the number heard from 
was 316. 

Mark the coupon. Doing so costs nothing 
and is in no way binding. Get in line for the 
right position—the right salary—the right 
frame of mind by marking the coupon. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 1199 RANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, § 
how I can qualify for the position, trade or profession 
before which I have marked x. 
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Rare 
Old 


V I l } 
The Lyon & Healy Collection offers teach- 


ers and students genuine o/d Concert Violins Boston Garters are made 
of the 17th and 19th centuries, ranging from of be& materials in a clean 


factory, by well-paid help. 

$50 to $250 Every pair warranted — 
and upward penalty, a new pair or your : ' 

Also a ‘number of the world’s finest money back. 


Cremona masterpieces for Concert work. 
TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 


sent wor taezaraesrs w-peunco” |” || BMC BOSTON GARTERS | 


Violins Sent on Approval RECOCNIZED THE 
We sell instruments of unquestioned authenticity only. 
Musical value assured. Satisfaction in every case cer 
tain. Your attention is especially invited to this 
exceptional opportunity. Address Mgr. A. R. P. . DRESSED MEN. 





Sample Pair,Cotton,25c. Silk,50c. 


Mailed un Keceipt of Price. 
GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


See that Boston GARTER 
a “GA * is stamped on the clasp. 





CHICAGO 


Leading Violin Collectors of America 
1) 




















ons Art- Beauty 





tVORY ANO AIR-CUSHION FINISH 
NDEXES— IOEAL FOR BRIDGE 


TAMES Ly FROM 
it oF ‘Bicvece Cases. 
50¢ per Pack. THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO.,CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


=F a4 oo) ed el oS —) oe 


LARGE INDEXES. IVORY OR AIR-CUSHION FINISH 
IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 
A CENTURY THE MOST DuRABLE 25° CARD Mabd™e 


OFFICIAL RULES, er, CARD AMES. HOYLe Ur Up To DATE. 














IMPROVES THE FIGURE. 








Birds, Best Eg 
=Lowest Prices ane: 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 
and Turkeys. Largest Poult~ oe 
world. Fowls Northern-saised, healthy and 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Hacubato rs at 
lowest prices. Send for our big 132- book, 
“Poultry For Profit,” full of pichone. It 
ells you how to poultry and run Im 
5 cubators successfully. Send 10 cents for the 
book, to cover postage. 
J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Gox 216, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ae year abe’ your 
Christmas Instrument an 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Make it an EDISON because— 
lst—The Edison Phonograph has just the right volume of sound 


for the home. It is not loud enough to be heard next door or loud enough to echo to the farthest corner of 
the dealer's salesroom, but in your home its sweet, modulated tones will entertain you and your family in a 
way that never grows tiresome. 

r " . ° . . . 
2d—T he Edison Phonograph has a Sapphire Reproducing Point 
that does not scratch, does not wear out and never needs changing, and which travels in the grooves of the 
sensitive Edison cylinder Records, bringing out the sweet tone for which the Edison is famous. 


3d—The Edison is het instrument that plays Amberol Records 


—records playing twice as long as ordinary records and giving you all of all the world’s best music. 


4th-The Edison Phonograph permits of home record making 


—a most fascinating form of entertainment. It will record what you or your friends say, sing or play and 
then instantly reproduce it as clearly and accurately as it reproduces the Records of Edison artists. 

These are a few of the Edison advantages. You want them in the instru- 
ment you buy. So go to a dealer’s—there are Edison dealers everywhere 
—and insist on hearing an Edison—the instrument that has been perfected 


and is manufactured by Thomas A. Edison. 
Edison Standard Records...............6+. $ .35 There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to suit everybody's 


Edison Amberol Rec ords means, from the Gem at $15.00 to the Amberola at $200.00. 
(play twice as # long) : Ask your dealer for complete catalogs of Edison Phonographs 


-50 
Edison Grand Opera Re cords. ... $ .75 to 2.00 and Records. or write us. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 38 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 
With the Edison Business Phonograph you don’t hold up any one else’s work while your dictation is going on. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The California Consolidated Oil Com- 
pany presents a dignified plan of 
investment in an enterprise of solid 
worth, backed and managed by inter- 


ests of unquestioned integrity. 

The of the California Consolidated Oil Co. is made possible only 
through the co-operation of investors who placed their interests in the 
hands of men upon whom they can rely with absolute confidence. The 
Sen te be carers Keo bam, te to be acquired so rich and 

or deached tal funds so imperative, that no small oon - eye 
or 


y if investors could begin to perform what the Cali- 
Oil Co. to accom) 
“Gareans @ —y Te CALIFORNIA CONSOLIDATED OIL CO. 
President, REAR- ATER A) ROBLEY D. EVANS, U.S. N. 


( ), 
Vice-President, ROBERT < McCREERY, New York City. 
Treasurer, THEODORE P. GILMAN, New York City. 
doacuny. ROBERT | LEE DUNN, New York City and S. F. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
REAR. ADMIRAL. ReeRy. EVANS, U. Ss, N. (retired). 


ROBERT McC) stn. ice-President the James 


hy ie y Corporation, w York. 
Lees a tt P GILMA ™ Controller State of New York 
gu Fveciient | Gage Inspection Co., New York, also 
President Flow: ‘aste and Packing Co., New York. 
HON. JOHN W. MiTCHELE yp Amd ‘or Lankershim Estate, 
HON EDITH P. SNYDER, President California Savings 
k; Member Los Angeles Clearing House Committee, three 
. Los Angeles, Californi 


times Mayor Los An 
FRANK NI Fist Cashier Metropolis Trust aa “Savings Bank, 

San Francisco. 

ROBERT thE pices. Managing Director Lincoln Memorial 
wment Association, New York. 

Whether you have one hundred dollars or one hun- 
dred thousand to invest, it will pay you to read every 
word of the lpr below. It may mean 
alife of ease for ane or eo the addition of a few 
figures to your bank balance. Certainly no better 
investment has ever been presented to you. 

THE UNUSUAL OFFER TO INVESTORS. 

The Cal ‘fornia Consolidated Oil Co. has just been organized under 
the strict laws of California, having an ip euthesined Kos of 
10,000,000 shares of a r value of share. has been or- 

ized under a broad charter, which mitch geet ih to eouuiee and develop 
[om pos California Oil properties, construct pipe lines 











“There is more money 
to be made in oil to-day 
than ever before in the 
history of the country.” 


—Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, U.S.N. (Retired), 
President, California Consolidated Oil Company. 


THE OIL PROPERTIES ACQUIRED. 


The MASCOT property, piidwey field. Consists of one hundred 
and sixty acres equi with thirty-four wells. Four additional 
wells are now being drilled. In the judgment of the best oil experts 
of California, the Sg will support sixty wells. plete equip- 
ment of boiler plant, tanks, reservoirs, living quarters, etc. The 
present output is 90,000 barrels monthly, which is now providing a 
net income of $360,000 yearl With the addition of twenty-four 

well a probable net income of at least $720,000 may be expected, 
is on a dividend paying 

Thee e PREMIER property, Coalinga held. Consists of one hundred 
and sixty acres, Fourteen producing wells. One well now being 
drilled and one ready for drilling. Complete equipment of 
es. tanks, reservoirs, living quarters, etc. sixteen wells, 

ing the bauree u resent af prodection of the fourteen now 
proces, i elo a least barrels yearly, a net ee 
n the opinion ro experts, this property 

rat will provide a net income of $960,000 pom 
yisona Yividend nd paying basis. 

The’ ELLOWSTONE property. Holdings in the Kern River. 
Sunset and McKittrick fields. This prgperty co —— of two h hundred 
and twenty-five’ acres, with five wells plete ipments of 

boiler plant, tanks, reservoirs, living Eh. etc, The Property 
earns $48,000 per annum. 


The net income of two of these companies at this 
time, conservatively estimated at a very low price for 
crude oil, is over $600,000 per annum, This repre- 
sents a profit of 10% per annum on the entire capital- 
ization (based on the Underwriters’ Syndicate price) 
of the California Consolidated Oil Co., regardless of 
future developments. 


UNDERWRITERS’ SYNDICATE. 


Instead of following the usual practice of plictiing this stock to a few 
capitalists as underwriters, and paying the them for the disposal of 
same, it has been decided to organize an Vaderwelen’ Syndicate. 
Readers of this publication are invited to join us rchasing this 
stock at the Underwriters’ Syndicate price, - CLT; which will 
go toward the payment of the pro ries. This gives each individual 
the privilege of assoc jating himse: ¥ with the organizers of the com- 
pany. 

Because this method of financing a conservative corporation is 
unusual, we believe this investment opportunity will be all the more 
attractive to the American public. We are sure that the investors 
of the nation, large and small, will welcome the opportunity to join 
on the Underwriters’ basis in the organization of a company of this 
kind, a company which has been organized by men of unimpea: 
integrity, fos a for the protection of stockholders’ interests. 


ah oa 


nderwniters’ Syndicate price of the capital stock of the Cali- 
fornia Consolidated Oil Company is 60 cents per share. No order 
enn be eccapted for lous than, 100 choses lotment of stock at this 


SRE hee ben compere’ fe oe « he Oil industry, 
ve already been for the of three ye is necessarily li The demand for the stock is very great. 
of the leading California dent oil therefore enue that orders should be sent immediately. 
=“ GRC grantee naan aan a acc naar ianaaace iene | OIL, THE KING OF FUELS by the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe rail” 
roa’'s. The Oil Book—We publish a weekly 
i Linsols Stock and Bond Company, illvstrated newspaper, “The Oil Book,” 
H 64 Marbridge Building, New York, N.Y. It is acknowledged that Oil isthe coming which is devoted exclusively to the Califor- 
; fuel of the navies of the world. At presentit nia Oil industry, conveving all of the im- 
Please send me reports, prospectus. photographic { is driving the wheels of locomotives oer portant news for the benefit of our clients. 
views, etc.. of the California Consolidated Oil Com {| the mountains and deserts tis furnishing \\e will send you on request a six montis’ 
pany; also your weekly California Oil Newspaper { light, heat ant power for the entire Pacific subscription to this newspaper free of cost. 
for six months, without cost to me, : Coast. Itis destined to be used wherever 
coal has been used befure LINCOLN STOCK & BOND C0 
The Oil industry of California represents, . 
at a conservative valuation, a lillion dollars. 9¢ ige Nidg.. H sa. N 
: California is producing oil to-day at the rate — 4 Marbeldge Nidg., Herald Sq., New York 
a manncdundancecesouseusencoosenscuchasesee : of 86,494,640 barrels per year. A valuation 
of 98.194.500 barrels p LINCOLN MORTGAGE & LOAN CO. 
$34 682,082.56 in dividends is the record of 14th and 15th Floo s, Whittell Building 
Address the Independerat companies listed on the 166 Geary Street, San Francisco, California 
i ppeseses nepesTatoseecssese soqeuy eseceres California Stock Exchanges. This does not 622 Citizens National Bank Building 
include unlisted companies, companies pri- Los Angeles, California 
s vately owned, the Standard Oil Company, 527 Henry Bidg., Seattle, Washington 
a State... «| omorthe profits derived from oil wells operated 103 Builders Exchange, Winnipeg, Canada 

















Tell the supstitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Neuralgia’s 
Got to Go— 


when you rub the spot with this 
soothing nerve-comforter— 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain no Lead) 


Cools and clears your aching head, or 
stops that darting pain in the cheek. 
The Menthol soothes the nerve-ache, 
while Vaseline is a lightning conductor 
through the skin-pores to the seat of 


the trouble. . 
rhis is but one of the twelve Vaseline Preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient med- 
icine chest for the treatment of all the little ac- 


cidents and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 


Carbolated Vaseline Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Vaseline Cold Cream Pomade Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Capsicum Vaseline Borated Vaseline 


Mentholated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream White Vaseline 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 
38 State Street, New York 


Branch Offices 
LONDON MONTREAL 












| 
| 
| 





OsteRmoor & Co.' MaAyvit_e, N. ¥., July $, 1910, 

In 1878—thirty-two years ago—I purchased Ostermoot 
Cushions for the pews of the M. E. Church. They are as good 
today as the day they came and have kept their shape perfectly, 

The Ostermoor Mattress I purchased at the same time for my- 
self, has been in constant use these thirty-two years and has never 
needed any repairs, is exceedingly comfortable, and stands 
up good and square. It is in all respects as 
goodasnew. Yours respectfully. , 

A. H. Goparn. Not stuffed. 


amok 
Mattress [5 


HERE is a vast difference between a 
stuffed imitation and a genuine 
Ostermoor. That difference is just the 
difference between proof and claim. 
Ostermoor proves by publishing exactly what 
is said of it by people who® have used it from 
twenty-five to fifty years. If any other mattress 
maker can show similar letters, why doesn’t he 
do it—and stop the ‘just as good as Ostermoor”’ 
talk ? 
Meanwhile, buy Ostermoor on proof and be safe, 


144-Page Book and Samples Free. Write. 


There are Ostermoor dealers in most places. Write 
us, and we'll give name of yours. We send mattresses 
by express, prepaid, same day your check is received, 
where we have no dealer, or he has none in stock. 
30 days’ free trial—money back if you want it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 174 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Ageney: Alaska Feather & Dowo Co., Ltd.. Montreal. 








MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white 
ticking 
4'6" wide 45ibs $15. 
In two parts O(c extra 
Dust proof, 
satin finish ticking, 

$1.50 more. _ 

Mercerized 
French Art Twills, 

$3.00 more. 

















Tell the substitutar: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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OVER ONE 
HUNDRED PAGES 


25 CENTS 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE DEC. tst 


Three Months TRIAL SUB. 
SCRIPTION $1.00. Canadian, 
$1.1 33 Foreign, $1.26. 

Open only to new subscribers. 
No subscriptions renewed at this 
rate. This offer is net. 


With each yearly subscription on 
our list a special picture ‘‘ Dear” 
or ‘‘ Dearest ’’ ? will be given. 
Subscription, $5.00; Canadian, 
$5.52; Foreign, $6.04. 


Life contains no information. 
Easy to hold. 


Biggest Humorous Weekly in 
the World. 


To miss one number is a 
calamity. 


Every issue a Mental Rest 
Cure. 


Wisdom, Fun, Sentiment, Art. 


LIFE 
16 W. 31st St., N. Y. City. 








Tell the substitutor: “Na, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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LU INNS 
ON CREDIT 
For Christmas Presents—Make Your Selections Now 


filled with beautiful ic illustrations 
Write For Our Handsome Christmas Catalog  fedyith hesutifyl photoeraphic illustrations 
Silverware and Novelti LA, Chri ts. Select any article you would ite to own or present to a loved one; it will be sent 
on approval of business or express office, Vithout ax any obligation whatever on your part. If satisfactory in every 
way, pay pA ian down pL beep it, balance in eight rs rd monthly amounts. If not satisfac , return it. We pay all ch 1 and 
take 2 risks. Every honest person’s cred sand. is lay rem mia the yreare inepenes in value 15 to each yom. A r~ ~-y t e ideal 
loved : lasts eeeeee. os os remi' wearer of your regard a fae Our prices are 
- = s cons To wer, ordinary cash ash Towdan nok cur tan cae make 


FULL JEWELED WALTHAM 


In Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 


You do not pay one penny until you have seen and 
examined this High-Grade, Full Jeweled Waltham 
Watch, with Patent Hairspring, in any style plainor We. 102—Men’s Round 


engraved Case, right in your own hands, Belcher rey, tebe vine petl- $38 
liant whi 


GREATEST BARGAIN orreneo 5750 Dewn, $9.90 Meath 


trust every honest person. No matter how far 
am you live, or how small your salary or in.ume we Sto-k A22 
will trust you sim meee A erfection’ tion” 
Watch, in gold case, wervented Set 3 i one ga Fine ‘bn brilliant white 
it oo . : . Our bia free Watch Diamond..................- 
and | Hemons wt te about Sa ey Forgan ay Plan *10 Down, $5 a Month. 
—the * ystem’’—and send tham 
” ee Ihinots Watches, 18, 16, 12, and “*O”’ sizes, 19, 21, 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND and 2 Jewel, anywhere without security oF ong 
t de n ladies’ and men’s solid 

AND WATCH CREDIT HOU pan > | ane Geet Ailat Watehes for for ‘Christmas gifts. 

We gi « better values and easier terms than ~ 4 




















oa Dept. P 29, 92 te 98 STATE STREET, = a couse tn dameton. Write for our new, h 
BROS & CO. 1658 Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. | somely illustrated booklet,’ Historic Diamonds.” 





Con You Find the Fire Demon? 


HIS is an actual photograph of burning San Francisco 
where the Hartford Fire Insurance Company paid 
the largest single loss ever paid by any fire insurance 
company in the world. Somewhere in the smoke 

above the burning city, appears a face which we have named 
the Fire Demon. Can you find it? If you can, cut it out, paste 
on a postal card, write your name and address and the name 


of the publication from which you have taken it. Send the 
“\, postal to the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. You will be sent, free 
of charge, a series of beautiful colored souvenir 

postal cards of fire scenes. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Corns Gone in 


48 Hours 


Such is the fame of Blue-jay Corn Plasters that No spreading liquid to causesoreness. No untidy 
more than 10,000 are sold every day. That is, by forty- salve i : 


five times, the largest sale in the world. 
J Neat, simple, convenient—nothing else like it. It 
unt one is hee — of Bee. jay. A iyeny felt has done this for millions. It will do it for you. 
instantly stops a e chafing an in t the , 
sours tome a wonderful medication begins disengag- Cet a pashage techy of « Creggist. 
ing the corn. 
_ Prove, if you wish, before you buy, all that we 
In 48 hours you merely lift the corn out. claim for Blue-jay. ‘Just ask us and we’ll send a 
Unfailing. Painless. Perfectly safe. sample—free. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 











Hliustration Actual Size 


Also Blue-jay 


Bunion Plasters 15c and 25c 











per Package 
Note the Narrow Band 
This Removes the Corn This Protects It e Adhesive Strip—wraps ‘round the toe, 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (58) 














CROOKED SPINES—STRAIGHTENED 


CURE YOURSELF OR YOUR CHILD AT HOME, WITHOUT PAIN OR oct 
OF ANY SPINAL DEFORMITY WITH THE WONDERFUL SHELDON aP 

No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinai deformity you have, there is a cure for you by 
means of the wonderful Sheldon Appliance. It is as firm as steeland 
yet elastic at the right places. It gives an even, perfect support to 
the weakened or deformed spine. It is as easy to take off or pnt on 
as & coat, causes no inconvenience, and does not chafe or irritate. 
No one can notice you are wearing it. 

CURE YOURSELF AT HOME. 

The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each individual perfectly. It 
weighs ounces, where other supports weigh pounds. The price is within the 
reach of all. Hundreds of doctors recommend it. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction and Let You Use It 30 Days 
If you or your child are suffering from any spinal trouble, hunchback, or 
crooked spine, write at once for new book with full information and refer- 
ences. We have strong testimonials from every State in the Union. 











PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 305 24th St., Jamestown, N. Y- 

















a 
For Liquor and 
e 
Drug Using 

2 A scientific remedy which has been 
Uu I ‘e skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 








Wet Springs. Ark. Atlania, Ga. Grand Rapids. Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. L 
Les Angeles. Osi. ‘ Dwight, al os porter i. H. 812 N. Broad 8t. Columbia, 8. O. 

Ban Francisco, Ca! arion. In Buffalo. N.Y. 

West Haven, Conn. Lexington. Mase. White Plains, N. ¥. Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Washington, D. 0. Portiand, Me. Columbus, 0. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 























Robert W. Chambers’ 


great, new novel, the 
strongest, most absorb- 
ing tale he has told. 


Te become the most popular writer in America, to 
count his readers by the million, Robert W. Cham- 
bers had to put into his stories a compelling interest 
that no other writer could achieve. Yet of all the 
stories which have brought him fame and placed him 
at the head of American writers of the day, none equal 
in dramatic incident and absorbing human interest his 
latest and greatest production 


“The Common Law” 


now running in the Cosmopolitan. Each chapter of 
this romantic story grips the attention from the start 
and holds it to the end. It vividly pictures the 
Bohemian life of artists and contracts it with that so- 
different world of gaiety, New York society. The 
story centers in the great love of a young artist and his 
model, and t!ie problem their love forced them to face 
was complicated by the social position of the one and 
the other’s lack of it. You certainly cannot afford to 
miss this brilliant novel. 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


America’s most popular artist, Charles Dana Gibson, 
who received $50,000 for fifty drawings, has.illustrated, 
as no one else could, this fascinating story with many 
pictures. In securing the work of Mr. Chambers and 
Mr. Gibson the Cosmopolitan has produced the great- 
est magazine feature of the year. 


OSMOPOLITAN 


Twelve 15c numbers for $1.00 





Fill out the coupon in the corner, pin a dollar bill to 
it and mail it to us to-day—then you will be sure of 
getting every instalment of “The Common Law.” 
We’ve published the first chapters in a little booklet, 
with the four full-page Gibson drawings printed separ- 
ately so they are all ready to passepartout or frame 
(corking little Christmas remembrances if you want to 
use them that way). You will get this booklet free of 
charge, and you will get each succeeding number of 
the magazine as regularly as the months come round. 
Send the coupon while you have the matter in mind. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
881 Fourth Avenue 


New York City f- 
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Valerie West 


the heroine model of the story, as 
pictured by Charlies Dana Gibson 


This is Valerie West, the beautiful 
model, who loves “Kelly” Neville, the 
wealthy and famous artist,so much that 
she is willing to become his common law 
wife—a wonderful, romantic sacrifice of 
what a woman hoids dearest, a sacrifice 
that ‘‘Kelly’s” deep and sincere love will 
not permit him to accept. Snobbish Fifth 
Avenue and artistic Bohemia at war fur- 
nish the absorbing theme of this, the great- 
est story Chambers has written. 


Read the First Instalments Free 


Let us send pe the first chapters of 
“The Common Law” absolutely free. We 
have printed them in booklet form and 
will be glad to send you a copy on request 
if you enclose a 2-cent arog | to cover 
actual cost of postage. Write for it now, 
or better still, return the coupon, secure 
the booklet without cost and geta 


Large Gibson Drawing Free 


Fill out the coupon, pin a dollar to it, 
and send it to us for the greatest $1.80 
worth of magazine you ever bought. En- 
close two two-cent stamps (actual cost of 
—s and we will send you, absolutely 

ree, an artist’s proof of a special drawing 
by Mr. Gibson, size 10x 14 inches, ready 
for framing. 


A Splendid Christmas Gift 


you realize what a wonderfully 
holiday gift a year’s subscri 7 2 a 
Cosmopolitan will make—a ede ny 
last a waste year through ? ide the wv 
magazine you can get a booklet with 4! 
four full-page Gibson sketches a 
the big artist’s proof.” 


Fill Out the Coupon Now wr 
Don’t let this opportunity Jf 
slip by you. Fillthe coupes Pa 
now and send itin Na 
using the cou 
py, ly half muy 
t costs if you buy 
the Cosmopolitan at 
the hews-stand 4 
each month, 
Subscribe now f 
save 80c and ra 
get Gib- 
son pic- 
tures 
free. 


A.1z 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, 

381 —- Ave., 
New York 

nage send me Cos- 

litan ~~. a year, 

the f ree Gibso raw- 

a and booklet, for which 

I enclose $1, together with 

4c postage on the drawing. 





on Name.......+ 
Pod 


a Address........ 

















Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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All of these islands of "Perpetual Tune? are ens and comfortably reached 
under the most pleasant conditions upon the splendid "Prinz" and other 
steamers of the Atlas Service of the + 


Hamburg-American Line 


Pratiy Send to Cuba, Jamaica, Poneme, South and Central America. Cruises if 23 Sn 25 days dura- 
$140. Also tours including hotel expenses. Dies service between New York and Fiavana 

of ies: Hamburg 11000 - tickets to and from West Coast Points. Three special cruises 
=e est Indies, ish Main, Panama Canal and ne ag by the S.S. Moltke tons, largest 
Senn pane tothe West Indies this winter. Two primes of 28 ye duration, leaving January 24 and Feb- 
Cost $150 and up. Spring cruise of |6 days duration, leaving March 28, Cost $85 and up. 


eae cruises to the Orient, South America, Around the World, up the Nile, etc. | 
Guide and Travel books for sale. Send for illustrated booklet 


000 tons. Throu 















Philadelphia 





RAMBURG- AMERICAN th gaa 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 


San Francisco 











The loss of the beauty every woman 
craves is due to internal, systemic causes— 
"4 chiefly impoverished blood, resulting from 
| errors in diet, social excesses, etc, 


, Dr. James P. Campbell’s 
SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS 


restore complexions to baby smoothness and 
bloom by their tonic action on the system, 
They clarify and enrich the blood, tone up the nerves and in- 
crease the activity of the under skin. 

The benefits are soon apparent, not only in a permanently- 
improved complexion, but also the superior nerve control that 
lends poise and animation to the entire physique. 





SPectaL OrrerR:— The regular price of Dr. Campbell's Wafers 
is $1.00 per large box, but to introduce them in thousands of new 
homes, we will mail (in plain cover) two large boxes for $1.00, 


RICHARD FINK COMPANY, 
415 Broadway, New York. 


C1 RED trom Faance 


Dept. 55, 





fF WHITE 
WALLEY 


see THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
are Chemica] white sapphires, 


J Can't be told from di except byan 

expert. Stand acid and fire diamond tests, 

So Berd they can’t = filed and will out piace. Bril- 

, Nancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in14K solid 

pehd dlemons mountings. W)ll send you any st: pe prans. pin 

Or stud on approval—all charges prepaid —no money vance. 

(2 WRITE FOR FREE KLUSTRATED BOOKLET, —— bet PRICES 
iD RING MEASUR 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CcO., 706 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL | | 


HOW TO BREATHE 


FOR HEALTH, STRENCTH AND ENDURANCE 
Read Lung and Muscle Culture, the most in 
structive book ever published on the vital subject of 

Breathing and Exercise 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by dia- 
grams, ete. Book sent on receipt of 10 Cents, 
P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Room 1740 Terminal i's 108 Park Avenue, New York. 








{ —__—— 





EYEGLASSES NOT NECESSARY 


That the eyes can be strengthened so that 
d with in many 












eyeglasses can be dispense 
cases has been proven beyond a doubt 
by the testi vy of hundreds of peop! 
who publicly claim that their eyesight 
has been restored by that wonderful little 
instrument called “Actina.” Write for 


Free Trial Offer and Free . 
ACTINA APPLIANCE CO., 
Dept.26N,8 13 Wainut St.,Kansas City,Mo. 

























NDI AMONDS. 





TYLE at 1/: '40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them se oe peg pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98, 
o— ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 a $4.86. Sent 

.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
fal Ms line, Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 


DIAMONDS! Co., Dept. A-6, Leland and Dover St, Chicago 











HORLICK’S 


A satisfying, convenient lunch, for travelers, 


MALTED MILK 
Lunch Tablets 


business men and women. 





Just the thing for the emergency. For children, a wholesome substitute 


for candy. Have apackage handy at home, in your desk, traveling bag or pocket. 
GD ack for “HORLICK’S,” Original—Genuine. Druggists. Free Sample. 
“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Tell the substitutor: 





Racine, Wis. 
Good-bye.” 
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Drop in a box of each t 


as they find them. 
They’re great to settle t 


MINT CHIPS 


Flavored like the good 
old-fashioned pper- 
mint stick cami. 


sweetest, most toothsome, 


stamps for 


Start the Christmas Stockings 
With This Welcome Gift 


A gift that is both delicioiig and 
healthful—that pleases the “sweet tooth,” 
and is fine for teeth, appetite and digestion. 


. thing, and share the delight of the folks 


COLGAN’S 
Chewing Gum 


Snuggled away in each round metal box are ten of the 


flavors as you've never tasted before. 
_Don’t for a minute confound Colgan’s Miat Chips and 
Violet Chips with any other chewin 
minute accept any substitutes that may be offered you! 


You can buy these dainties almost everywhere. If 
a they're not sold near you, send us 10 cents in 


thoroughly enjoy their exquisite goodness. 
COLGAN GUM CoO., Inc. 





. 


i MINTO 
OLA 








he very first 

















hat big Christmas dinner. 


VIOLET CHIPS 
Like the perfume 
wafted from sweet 
violet meadows. 


thin chips, with such irresistible 


gum! And don't fora 


a full size box of each, and you'll 


Louisville, Ky. 











$1,500.00 from 60 hens 
in ten months on a 
city lot forty ft. square 


To the average pouliryman that 
would seem impossible, and when 
we tell you that we have actually 
done a $1,500 poultry business wi h 
60 hens on a corner in the city 
garden, 40 feet wide by 40 feet long 
we are simply stating facts. i 
would aot be possible to get such 
returns by any one of the systems 
of poultry keeping recommended 
and practiced by the American peo- 
pie, still it can be accomplished by 


The Philo System 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to 
the Poultry Review, a 
monthly magazine de- 
voted to progressive 
methods of poultry 
keeping, and we will in- 
clude, without charge, 
a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the 
Philo System Book. 








E. R. PHILO, Publisher 
2552 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thanx you, I want what I asked for. 














Photograph Showing a Portion of the Philo National Ponitry Instit 
pin: son Less T 


Are Now Over 5,000 Pedigree White Or 
‘The Philo System Is Unitke All Other Ways of 
hecping Poultry 

and in many respects just the reverse, ace 
things in poultry work that have always bee! 
impossible, and getting unheard-o results that are hard to 
believe without seeing, 

The New System Covers All Branches of the Work 

Necessary for Success 

from selecting the breeders to marketing the product, 
tel's how to get eggs that will hatch, bow to hatch nearly 
every ecg and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. | 
It gives complete plans in detail how to make everything | 
necessary to run the business and at less than half the cost | 





It 


required to handle the poultry business in anyother mauuer, | 
Two-Pound Broilers in Kight Weeks 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, 
and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing, 
here, 5 cents @ pound above the highest market price. 
Our Six-months-old Pallets Are Laying at the 
© b r Month 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut 
bone of any description is fed, and the food used is Inex 
pensive as compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, Tus Puico Syverem or Pourray Keer 


Poultry Plant, Where There 
Half Acre of Land 
| ING, gives tall partic ulars recarding these wouderful 4te- 
| coveries, with simple, easy-to-wnderstand dine tout to 
are richt te the point, and 15 pages of ilustratious show 
ing all branches of the work from start to finish, 
Don’t Let the (hicks Die in the Shell 
One of the secrets of success is to save all the chicken 
that are fully developed at hatching time, whether they ca: 
crack the shell or not, It is a simple trick aad believed to 





| be the secret of the ancient Exyptians and Chinese which 


enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 
Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with but 


| little trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, 


winter or summer, It is just as impossible to get a large 
egg yield without green food as it is to keep a cow with- 
out hay or fodder. 

Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each Chicken 

No lamps required. No danger of chilling, over-beating 
or burning up the chickens as with brooders using lamps 
or any kind of fire. They also keep all the lice off the 
chickens automatically or kill any that may be on th ™ 
when placed in the brooder, Our book gives full plans 
and the right to make and use them. Oue can easily 
made in an hour at « cost of 25 to 60 cents, 


Good-bye.” 
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Advertising medium on the market. 





$1.00 a lime, or $2.47'2 a line, which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Dec. ist, 








Agents & Help Wanted 


HELP WANTED—$70.00 month to 
commence. lway Mail Clerks. 
Examinations everywhere November 
12th. If you want Fg ae me write 
Lg ed ve . Institute, Dept. 





5, Rochester, 


AGENTS WANTED in every goany 
Handle 





to sell the Trans nt 
Pocket Knife. Bi gn06 commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 @ month can 


made, Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15e, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1139, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


WANTED—Local representatives to 
sell men’s clothing on credit by largest 
credit clothing house in the world; 
no capital required; write for plan. 
Menter & Rosenbloom Co., Cox 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


LIVE MEN OR WOMEN in every 
community to operate business at 
home. $50 weekly. No Capital. No 
canvassing. Spare time. furnish 
eve ing to start. Free particulars. 
Voorhies, Desk MK, Omaha, Neb. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 

~articulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

‘at’l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
339 Marden Bldg., Washington. D.C. 


MAKE MONEY writi ng short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
how big pay. Send for free booklet tells 

ow. Press Syndicate, San Francisco, 














after learnin 








"$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. Steady work. 

Emery, M E 26, Chicago, Tl. 


LIVE MEN: If you are making less 
than $25 weekly send your address 
quick. If you have a horse and buggy 
or bicycle you can use, all the better. 

‘e teach you. You can start right 
where you Viive. Thomas eeny, 
Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 








AGENTS Male and Female can earn 
from $10.00 to $15.00 Gaily, selling m 
latest style embroidered 4 ncess pa 
terns, waist and suit patterns, petti- 





coata, art linens, woolen sweaters, etc. “ 
Catalog free. J. Gluck, 621 Bway..N.Y. | hieco Atlanta Pol San Fran 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Contiaued. 





LIVE AGENTS Wanted—Hustlers 
to handle our 6 new catchy Xmas 
packages. Our “Baby Package” is a 
winner. Many are making as high as 
$20 per day. Bigrush on. Start now 
with us and get in right for 1911. 
Write to-day for catalog of complete 
line including Xmas Specials. Davis 
Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N. 8S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 





AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums range from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. rite Today. 
Liberal commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. A. 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 





GET A BETTER PLACE.—Uncle 
Sam is best employer; pay is high and 
sure; hours short; places permanent; 
promotions ~ wp vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies ever 
month; all kinds of pleasant wor 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
needed; common education sufficient. 
Ask for free booklet 22, giving full 
particulars and explaining my offer 





of position or money back. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 
AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 


Carleton made $8 one after- 
Mrs. Bosworth made $25 in 2 
No experience needed. Free 
Credit. Freeport Manufac- 


Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Goods, 
noon; 
days. 
Samples. 
turing Co., 45 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE BIG 
MONEY. Here is your copertunts 
representing in your locality, large 
reliable established business house; 
no experience or capital required. 
Write for free particulars. Dept. E, 
Daniel H. Ritter Co., Chicago, I). 





Salesmen 


WANTED SALESMEN. Hundreds 
of good positions now ope paying 
from $! to $500 a month: 3 No ormer 
experience required to get one of 
them. We will teach you to be a high 
grade Salesman by mail and assist you 
to secure a good position wneres ou can 
earn while you are learning. rite to- 
day for our Free Book “A Knight of 
the Grip” containing testimonials 
from hundreds of men placed in good 
positions; also list of good positions 
Address (nearest office) 
Dept. . National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association, Chicago, New York, 








Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECUR OR FEE” 
returned. Send sketch f eree report 
to patentability. i « 


as 

and What to Invent, one renigatte 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000. for others. 
Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s gress, sample 
free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS: For facts about Prize 
and Reward offers and Inventions 
that will bring from to 10 
Million Dollars; and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send 8¢ 
»ostage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 
2, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D:-C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free, 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write forthem. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
successors to Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1202 F St.,Wash., D.C. 














Isle of Pines 


“WATCH US GROW” Is the watch- 
word of McKinley, Isle of Pines, Beau- 
tiful, healthful island, 90 miles south 
of Havana. Largest American Colony 
in Cuba. Four days from New York by 
Steamer. Mild, delightful climate. No 
frosts, no fevers; no irrigation needed 
for trees. Fertile soil for growing 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons, limes, 
»ine-apples, bananas, figs, nuts, car- 
den truck, ete. Ten acres enough to 
make you independent in afew years. 
Write to-day for free book showing 100 
»ictures of American life at McKinley. 
Develo, mment Bureau Isle of Pines 
5 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. i Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 





Co., 2% 








Good-bye.” 
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rtunities 


YOU cuu start Mail Order Busitiuss 
in your own home: Big protits; Every- 
thing! furnished; free booklet tells how. 

Foote, Box 254, Muskegon, Mich, 


WE START YOU IN A PERMA- 
NENT BUSINESS with us and fur- 
nish everything. We have new easy- 
selling plans and seasonable leaders 
in the Mail Order line to keep our fac- 
tories busy. No canvassing. Small 
capital. You pay us out of the busi- 
ness, Large profits. Spare time only 
required, Personal assistance. Write 
today for plans, positive proof and 
sworn statements. J. M. Pease Mfg. 
Co., 988 Pease Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Business 








$5,000 to $10,000 per year in the 
Real wm « business. No capital re 
quired. will teach you how, and 
ike om my special representative. 
Send for big Free Book, H. D. Hurd, 
869 Dwight Bldx., Kansas City, } Mo. 

$2,000.00. WE WIL L LEND You 
$2,000 under certain reasonable con- 
ditions,' and agree that you may 
repay the loan from the dividends 
on an investment which we will 
suggest. _Continential Commercial 
Cc ompany, St. Louis, Mo. 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES. 
Film Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides, 
and similar "Wonders For Sale. Cata- 
logue Free. We also Buy Magic Lan- 
terns, Films, Slides, ete. Harbach & Co. 
309 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
sunples; hig manufacturer. Steady 
work, 5. Sel hefft-r,Treas, MK126, Chicago 


BUILD A BUSINE3S OF YOUR 
OWN and cseape salaried drudge vy 
for life. Learn the Collection Bus 
ness, Limitless field; Little compe- 
tition. Few opportunities so proftit- 
able. Send for “Pointers’’ to-day. 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


FREE OIL MAP, showing Califor- 
nia’s greatest high gravity field, the 
Sulphur Mountain District, Ventura 
County. High eravity oil brings from 
$1 to $2 at the well. Address Sagar- 
Loomis Co., 917 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











OPEN a dyeing - and e ele aning estab- 
lishment, splendid field, excelle t 
profits, very little capital needed. We 
teach a successful method by mail. 
Booklet free Ben-Vonde System, 
Dept. M, Staunton, Va. 








Coins, Stamps, E tc. 


87.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
quarters; $20 for a $4. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated ¢ soin Value 
Book,4x 7. It may mean your fortune, 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 49, Le Roy, N. Y. 








Music 


Typewriters 





BONG Poets with or without music 


Bauted for publication. All subjects, 
nn gy xumination and criticism 
Eaton, Desk N 1370 B’ way, N. Y. 





SONG Writers-Composers Send us 
your songs. Immediate publication 
uarauteed if possessing merit. Send 
or catalog of famous song successes, 
New York’s Leading Music Publishers. 
F.B.Haviland Pub.Co.,121 W37St.,N.Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
cun write successful Words, or Music. 
Past experience unnecessary. 
wautoriginal song poems, with or with- 
out mus c. Send us your work today, or 
write for particulars. H. Kirkus Dugs- 
dale Co., Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 


SONG WRITERS: Send formy Spe- 
cial Offer. The fuirest, squarest, of 
pores is at roe dispos: i. My 

ree Booklet contains full particulars. 
Robert C. Kollogs, 25 East 14th St., 
New York, N. 


Song and Play Writing 











We | 


Underwoods, Remingtons and all 
Other machines, We rent them any 
where, and allow six months rent] to 
apply toward the ee price. Write 
for catalogue and net prices. Type- 
writer Sales Co., 171 Broadway, N. Y. 





Toilet Articles 


ATTENTION LADIES— Hair re- 
moved, without dunger or pain, from 
fuce, hands or arms, by Depiline, at 
#1 per bottle. Particulars free. 
Depiline Chemical Co., 123 Liberty 
Street, New York Cit ty. 








FUMES. Le Roy’s Non-Alco- 
holie are the world’s best; containing 
no alcohol they are 100% perfume; one 
drop will last for weeks. Violette, 
Rose Leaves, Ideal Boquet, ete. 
“Manzanillo” the latest =. By mail 


#2.00 per oz.; % oz. $1.00; Koz. 60c. 
S:mpleona blotte rfree for t 
The Sunset Perfume Co., 244 8. 


Broadway, Los Angeles, Cai. 





SONG AND PLAY WRITING is a 
book lucrative profession. Our two 
books on these subjects great aids to 

Send for circulars. We offer a 
sniendid music publishing proposition 
to those able to finance initial venture, 
Specimen copies of our publication 
10c. Jerome H. Remick & Co., Dept. 
C, 131 W. 41st St., New York. 


Real Estate 


FREE LAND GRANTS — Many 
Americans are taking up the 5-acre 
fruit tr.cts and city lots now being 
offered free in Mexico. The only re- 
quirements are to have fruit trees 
planted within 5 years. Even the 
yanting and care of the trees will be 

one on shares for those who can’t go 
or do not care to go. The fruit grows 
bountifully and matures lusciously 
and commands very high prices. The 
Jantha Plantation Co., Section 644, 
Pittsburg, Pa., is the U. 8. office for 
receiving applications. Particulars 
on re ane St. 


FOR A HOME 
Mississippi fruit and truck farms 
grow 3 crops per yeur and net $200 
to $600 per acre. Located 3 matles 
from Lucedale, the an Seat. 
acres cleared will cost 210. Sash 
$10. Balance monthly. Write Eubank 
Farms Co., Block 66, Pittsburg, Pa. 














Telegraphy 


THE Omnigraph Automatic Trans- 
mitter. Sends you cohemren> messages. 
Teaches in the shortest time. 5 styles 
$2 up. Cireular free. Omnigraph 
Mfg. Co., 39 Y. Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





or Investment— | 





Photographs 





PANAMA Canal Views. This Xmas 
| give your friends photos of Great 
Locks, Gatun; Famous Culebra Cut; 
Monstrous Cranes, Pedro Miguel 
Locks. 6 large p! otos, $2.00 post- 
paid. T. J. Marine, Ancon, C. Z. 


Studies in English 


“MEND your specch,” says Shake- 
speare, “lest it mar your fortune.” 
Let us show you how to cultivate lan- 
guage judgment in correspondence, 
cpeatnasae and writing for pubiica- 

tion. Institute of English, Passaic,N.J. 











Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Mono- 
lognes, Dialogues, speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes. Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T.8.Denison & Co., Dept.19, Chicago 








Miscellaneous 





TOBACCO Habit Cured or No Cost. 
HarmlessHome treatinent of rootsand 
herbs; sure, pleasant, permanent. Se nd 
your name King Ni-Ko 5,Wichita,Kan. 





FAMOUS FAIRY OR “LUCKY” 
STONE from old “Virginny,” with 
booklet containing full story, 50 cents, 
| W. F. Carter, Charleston, W. Va. 











‘“VULCAN”’ 


In Two Sizes, 4% and 5% inches, 
S 5 oat Red or Black Rubber. 


$8) -OO With No.2 

2 Gold Pen 

8 SO With No.4 
ese Od 








STYLOGRAPHIC PENS 
aia ill i. aa: 


(Extra large size, 8 inches, black only, $1.25) 


“VULCAN” SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN 


: Simple Safety Device. Black 
Rubber, highly finished; fit- 
ted with 14-Karat Gold Pen 


J. ULLRICH & CO., (603 Thames Bldg.) 135 Greenwich Street, New York City 


Unequaled for Fast Writing, 
Ruling 
and Manifolding. 


Fills and cleans itself with 
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BEAUTY AND 


PURITY 


Of Hair and Skin 


fh 
L eo Ls 
Promoted by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. No 
other emollients have done 
so much for poor complex- 
ions, falling hair, and red, 
rough hands. No others so 
pure, so sweet, so delicate 
and safe for infants from the 
hour of birth. No others do 
so much and cost so little. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

#@Cuticura Book, post-free, 32 pages of valuable 
information on Care of the Skin, Scaip and Hair 


Tell the substitutor: 

















TheOnlvW’ 


——— a ae ee 


NO DIRT 
NO OUST 


CHICAGO & ALTON R. R. 





R. J. McKAY 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
CHICAGO 








Become a Manufacturer of Toilet 
Preparations on a Small Capital. 





PROFITS 
ENOR- 
MOUS 








Isell F las for the M fi of Tooth 
Powder, Tooth Paste, Tooth Dentifrice, Tal- 
cum Powder, Foot Powder, Cold Cream, Face 
Massage Cream, Hair Dye, Hair Stain, Hair 
Tonic, Toilet Waters, Colognes. Also many 
other Formulas. Write for Price List. 


J. Walton, 287 B’way, New York 











RY MURINE EYE REMED 


» Weary, Watery Eyes and 


GRANULATED EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart — Soothes Eye Pain 
Druggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1 


EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


, $1.00 
BY MAIL 


Murine Eye Remedy Coa., 





SHORTHAND < 


IN 30 DAY 


as with old systems. 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. 
peedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no s 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
Only nine characters to learn and you have the 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


. Our grad 
ywhere. Send to-day for booklets, tes 


rade positions ) 
fimonials, ete. 


Soot. 


POND | 
Opera House Bloek, Chie: 





Good-bye.” 
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ee urst 


NORTH CAROLINA 











































VY 


The Center of Winter Out-of-Door Life in the Middle South 


FREE FROM CLIMATIC EXTREMES, 
AND WHOLESOME IN EVERY RESPECT 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS. 40LLY INN Now Open CAROLINA Opens January 7th 
BERKSHIRE Opens January 14th 
50 COTTAGES 


The only resort having Three 18 hole Golf Courses, all in pink of 
condition, Country Club, 40,000 Acre Private Shooting Pre- 
serve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery of Saddle 
Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 








Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air 
Line. Only one night out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg 
and Cincinnati. Don't fail to send to nearest railroad offices for literature, 
illustrating the out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full de- 
tails of attractions. 


Send for Illustrated Literature and List of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE: Pinehurst, North Carolina 
or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 





My, i ay ER 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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lacpat y At a Moderate Cost 


You can’t select an article at double the 
cost that will contribute as much genuine 
pleasure and satisfaction to a friend as 
a Bissell ‘‘Cyco’’ Ball Bearing Carpet 
Sweeper. Made of the richest woods, 
hand polished, and with the metal parts 
all nickeled, the Bissell makes the most 
appropriate and acceptable holiday gift, 
which will be a constant reminder of the 
giver for ten years or more. Thousands of 


BISSELL 


Sweepers are used every year as holiday 
and wedding presents. 

Sold by all first-class dealers at prices 
from $2.75 upward. 


A Free Christmas Gift 

Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Bearing Sweeper 
of your dealer between now and Jan. 1, 
send us the purchase slip within one 
week from date of purchase, and we will 
send you FREE a fine quality leather card 
case with no print- 
ing on it. 

Address Dept. 56. 
BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only 
Exclusive Carpet 


Sweeper Makers 
in the World.) 

























































THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautifal. For brilliance: 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a | 
pessle experts. One twentieth the expense, 
Sent free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO 
Dept. G 517 Jackson Bivd., Chicago, M1, 


Fs ona 


THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL 
who owes her clear, fair com- 
plexion to Lablache, antici- 
tes with pleasure the social 
‘unctions of winter. No bou- 








that 
appearance 
refinement, 
ee a hey may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 
bic. & box, of drucgists or by mall. Send 


10e. for sample bax. 








Tell the substitutor: 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for, 


Riegvers 





Hower Drops 


A Christmas Gift 
for Wife or Sweetheart 


Flower Drops is the most exquisite perfume 
ever produced. Real flower perfumes in the }. 
most concentrated form. 

A single — diffuses the odor ofa thousand 
blossoms and lasts for weeks. times the 
strength of other perfumes; made by a new 

‘ocess ; contains no alcohol, 

Put up in a cut glass bottle with long glass 
stopper ; packed in a maple case, 





4 odors—Lily of the Valley, Violet, Rose, 
Crabapple. $1.50 a bottle all over the world 
wherever fumes are sold; or sent postpaid 


mes sold everywhere, 60c oz. up, 
Paul Rieger, 232 Ist St., San Francisco 
and 163 E Randolph St., Chicago 
A miniature bottle for 20 cts. in stamps oF 
silver if you name your druggist. 














Re ame 

ANY WE // 
SS ‘ “(a Looks like a diamond—wears like a diamond 
: —brilliancy guaranteed forever—stands {fi)- 
ing and fire like a diamond—has no paste, 
foil or artificial backing. Set only in 14k. solid 
mw gold mountings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds. 
A marvelously reconstructed gem. Not an 
imitation. Guaranteed to contain no glass. 
Sent on_ approval. Write for catalog, it’s 
free. REMOH JEWELRY CO., 433 WN. 
BROADWAY, ST. Louis. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


Sin each tones aoene Geen smgte toro model, Write 
1c ‘er. 
© cuaranteed 1910 Models 10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


8 and 1909 MODELS 
AUC OF BEST MARES. $7 to $12 
7100 Second-Hand Wheels 

. All makes and models, good as new $2 t 

' earing Sale. ' o 
‘Ship on without @ cent 
x 10 * Free 
coaster-brake wheels, lamps, and 
sundries, Aal/ usual prices. DO NOT 


and offer. Write now, 
5 Pept. 5-110 CHICAGO 












See the Goods First 
We will send y6u prepaid any of the 
following Finest Quality Human Hair 
Switches upon receipt of 
your hair to match. If up 
oz Straight.....$1.75 highest expectation, 
11-2 ‘‘ Natural Wavy 2.50 remit the price; if 
2 “ oe . 5 


not, return goods. 
to-day. 








> 


VE 
(at! _ il 


f | 


| 
J} 
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i 
| 
i 
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It is simply marvelous how easy we make it for 
you to own a genuine diamond. Don't be satisfied with any- 

thing but the best pure white stone; buy a stone that will inc 
in value. We offer you such a gem at the wholesale jobber’s price 
on the easiest terms ever made by a high-class Diamond House. 

The above cut shows the exact likeness of our ring, which 
we sell on terms of $15 down and $7.50 per month. have built 
up &@ tremendous business on the liberal 

Wholesale Price--Easy Payment Pian 

and we want to show you bow we can you money and give you perfect 
when you want to buy Diamonds, Watches and reer. 

Our bandsome new q ly litustented, is yours Write today for 
this free catalogue and OUR 8 AL PLAN, 
W. E&. RENICH CO., State St., Dept, 1019, Chicage, it. 


\ oN 








Good-bye.” 
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Time in its flight falls lightly on the face 
that is daily cleansed with 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
Perfect Cold Cream 


This has become the STANDARD of the world. 
Refined women in every country depend upon 
itasthe ONE indispensible toilet requisite. 
They have reason to believe in it for they 
have used it constantly for 20 years. They 
know that it improves their personal ap- 
pearance. They have used it as a cleanser, 
as a complexion beautifier, as a soothing 
healing emollient for all skin troubles 
and for massage. We guarantee that it 
will not make hair grow. Itis “The kind 
that keeps” in any climate under any 
conditions. Tubes 10c, 25c, and 50c; Jars 
35c, 0c, 85c and $1.50, everywhere, 


TRIAL TUBE 


and care-of-the-skin book, entitled, 
“Beware the Finger of Time,” 
MAILED FREE, 


Address Dept. F, 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Bldg., New York 
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Successful 5 


Egg 
Farming 


Among people who can afford luxuries there is 
great demand for a regular supply of fresh eggs. 
The few growers who can furnish them regularly, 
winter and summer alike, get very high prices. 


The Corning Egg-Book 


entitled “#%6.41 per Hen per Year” tells how 
two men, in poor health, starting four years ago 
with only thirty hens, made from their little Nd 
farm a clear profit of over $12,000 last year. It 
tells all about their experience, their failures, their 
methods; and how others, men or women with 
good sense, care and faithful work, can make 
money in the same way. Not a detail left out. 

The Corning Egg-Book is sold in combination 
with the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and we 
have made arrangments to mxke this 


Special Offer: 














For $1.00 (cash, money order 





or check), we will send, post- 
paid, the Corning Egg-Book and the Farm Jour- 
nal for two years, ant Ansertene Poultry Advo- 
cate two years—all for $1.00 if order is sent 


at once to 
American Poultry Advocate 
Syracuse, N. 


ll 22 Hodgkins Block Y. ] 
OLS. = ——__ => AAA 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





“Just the thing 
for baby’s 
3 ums to 

elp the 
teeth to 
come with- 
out causing 
him any 


pain ’--- 





@ writes a mother. 


COLG@TE’S 


RIBBON 


DENTAL CREAM 


is absolutely free from objectionable 
“gritty” matter; it stimulates gum 
tissue, alleviating any soreness, and 
making healthy gums and sound teeth. 


Dentists recommend the use of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Cream as a “gingival massage” for 
both infants and adults. That is, squeeze 
a little on the finger tip, and rub over the 
gums first up and down, then across, 

That this ideal tonic for the gums is equally efficient for the 


h, is the opinion of another er who writes: 
" | By ined Colgate ’s for self and baby and found it a 


perfect cleanser and purifier. 

Antiseptic, anti-acid, delicious without - the 
presence of sugar, and efficient without “grit”: .all 
that is beneficial without 
any injurious effect. 





Trial Taube for 4 cts. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. A 
55 John Street, New York 

Canadian Dept. 
| Coristine Bldg., Montreal 


Good-bye.” 


COMES 


OUT A 
RIBBON 
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©“ whepes the Flanders ‘! ont 
~-idegl vehicle to carry Milady on hep: 
“expeditions into the shopping distrigt 


“4s “finished in dark 
+ ntckeled trimmings | 1as English 01 
rfc oth upholsteriag, ané ed: with’ 
t 


erior and extefi6r: electric ligghts. 73 
spr ane 








Silent as an electric: amply efficient 
in its motive power; complete 
remotest detail in the refinement of 

sady at any time to travel any 
20” Coupé is the 


n her round of social duties. 
Its comfort makes it,a veritabl, 


drawing room on wheels. 


This Coupé is luxuriously cau i 


orn enamel 


t: ie E-M- Gosipany) 


Hesemesite jantfacturers 














Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, } want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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Smooth as Velvet 


You will enjoy the design of this 
superb 1911 car, and will delight 
in its smooth and majestic per- 
formance. Only car in the world 
that cranks itself. Holds the 
world’s record for lowest upkeep 
—77 cents per 1000 miles. Abun- 
dant power for hills. Has that 
marvelous flexibility possible only 
in six-cylinder motors. This is 
our fourth year of sixes exclusive- 
ly; and this is the fourth annual 
model of a car that has never re- 
quired a single radical correction. 


Note its 48 H. P. smooth-as- 
velvet motor, with c HS henge 
offset and every working part 
fully housed. ultiple-dise 
clutch and four-s select- 
ive-type transmission run on 
finest ball bearings. Bosch 
magneto and Exide storage 
batte Stromberg carburet- 
or. Frame narrowed in front 
for short low f and raised at 
rear to allow low - 
of motor and oon p- 
forged front axle. ‘ull float- 
ing-type rear axle. 


WINTON 
Six 


Sells at $3000. To know its full 
value, compare it with cars sell- 
ing as high as $6000. You will 
find it worthy of the considera- 
tion of every man who thinks 
well enough of himself to want 
in his service the latest and 
best utilities his money can buy. 


Our catalog tells a plain, forceful, easily-understood story. Send coupon for copy. 








Br: 


Stanhope Sts., Boston; 246-248 
Liberty St., Baltimore; Baum and Beatty Sts., Pittsburg; 


ward Ave.. 
Eighth 8t., N. > aOR SENE 1000 Pike St., Seattle; 300 Van Ness Ave., 
San 


Francise 





THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


anch Houses: Broadway and 70th St., New York: Berkeley and 
No. Broad St., Philadelphia; 209 N. 
998 Wood- 





Detroit; Michigan Ave. and 13th 8t., Chicago; 16-22 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. 
122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send Winton Six literature to 





Tel the substitutor: 


“No. thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye,” 
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THREE PLANKS 


IN THE 


POPULAR’S 
PLATFORM 








1.—The Best-told Stories. 
2.—The Best-known Authors. 
3.—The Biggest Magazine. 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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One Policy 





inet they - 





The Neighbor-Maker 


AVAGES built rude 
bridges so that they 
might communicate with 
their neighbors. 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 


Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 


These 


other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 
country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Tell the substitutor: 


One System 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


Universal Service 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF 


“All rights secured.” 





ROSE 15 THE BEST, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank yuu, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

























9 Fairy Soap Costs ¥ , 
i but 5c . 
People who use it have often asked: “ How 


can you make as good a soap as Fairy for 5c?” 
And when the price of the edible products from 
which Fairy is made goes soaring, it is sometimes a 
pretty delicate problem. Only years of soap- 
making experience and the aid of a wonderful 
organization make it possible. 
Fairy Soap—the handy, floating, oval cake— 
S is the best soap value in the market today. 





THE N.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


“Have You) tid 
a little Fairy in Your Home? 









OLUMBIA 


Columbia Double Records | The Columbia Grafonola 


Columbia Dox Records! Music on Jofh sides! A lifferent he one 
selecti..n z i "A 1 at t 
r They y te l 
ir mone lain as d ght 


New Grand Opera Recordings 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH. CO, Cat Box 238, , Tribune Bs, New York 


in Canada t ean t fo n r 
“ ‘ 8 é he “ 


swa i r 
Creators of the Talking Machin Industr rsa 1k s we 
Largest Manuf acture as od Talking Mac! hiner 8 ey the World. 





